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1LWAUKEE, WIS., 
OUT FOR NATIONAL 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Videspread Interest Through- 








out City in Business and 
Civic Circles, Indicates 


] Strength of Movement—At- 


tempt to Be Made to Elect 
Senators Interested in 
Movement 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 1.—Mil- 

waukee is declaring itself strong in 
»vor of the movement for a National 
inistry of Fine Arts arid a National 
onservatory of Music. The local in- 
rest is widespread and has been taken 
» by the newspapers, the school teach- 
s, and dealers in music and musical 
struments as well, are reacting very 
hvorably to another suggestion, namely, 





>scan the candidates for election to the 


. |Mongress as to their interest in the pro- 


'Mosed governmental effort. The sugges- 
on came too late to be effective in the 
ominations of candidates. What is de- 
red is not merely verbose assurance 
f support, but to send men to Washing- 
bn who really believe and understand 
e proposal and what it aims to ac- 


pmplish. 
The Milwaukee Leader recently said 
ditorially: “According to John C. 


reund, president of the Musical Alliance 
f the United States, the present time 
propitious to aid the movement for a 
ational conservatory of music. In view 
f the fact that a Florida senator al- 
eady has introduced a bill to this effect, 
is highly necessary that enough men 
f similar temperament be sent to Con- 





ess to abet him in getting his bill 
hrough, Freund declares.” The fact 
at this newspaper is a labor organ 
akes the statement significant. 


School Officials Favor Movement 


A prominent school official when asked 
) express his views in the matter, said 





ee 


e following: 

“At such a period in a great move- 
kent, one must be extraordinarily cau- 
ous,” he declared to the writer, “‘and 

* put on any brakes, even uninten- 

ally. I stand unreservedly for the 

ement, remember that. 

I have been contrasting the very ef- 
bctive publicity thus far given the great 
roject, from day to day, mentally, as 
go from one school to the other. From 
y viewpoint, the most fruitful point 

contact between the movement and 
e public will be in the public schools. 
“We must first convince the people of 
€ idea that music is theirs; then that 
usic not merely gratifies, but builds 

man nature and character if it is the 

ght kind of music and proper appre- 
ation goes with it. Too many, more 
an the musically trained mind realizes, 
ill confound music with something that 
} only for the ‘upper crust.’ They see 
€ prices of opera tickets and compare 

with the price of a moving picture 
ow, and mentally class themselves and 
lr aspirations accordingly. You know 

at [ mean. Thus an entirely artificial 
krrier has been set up; a great divide 
tween the unreal and the real. I could 
p on and mention other parallels, but 

y? 


To Bring Music to the People 


“The point is that some of us must 
alize that we must stoop, perhaps, to 
hquer. We must and will have the 
Pp rt of art and music organizations, 
alters, teachers of music. That is not 
cult to get. Getting the idea over 
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with the masses is the problem. Remem- 
ber that millions in our land still think 
of the Government and its activities as 
not of them, but something superior and 
beyond them. 


“This is what gives the agitator his 
opportunity to plant irrational seeds in 
the popular mind. This is what pre- 
scribes unpopularity, and partial or total 
failure of some governmental activities. 
It is the starting point of many un- 
warranted cries of paternalism. 


“T heard John C. Freund speak at the 
Milwaukee Press Club some years ago. 
He said it was his swan-song. I knew 
it wasn’t. I thought then some of the 
thoughts I am trying to express now, 
and wondered how I could get them over 
without throwing sand in the gears of 
the magnificent machinery he has built 
and guided. ‘ 

“Earnestly as well as emphatically, I 
want to see the movement progress and 
find fruition; so I have told you as de- 


licately as I can what the nature of 
the effort must be, as I see the proposi- 
tion. All the art and music clubs in the 
world cannot put over this movement 
without popular support. There must 
be more popular publicity on the sub- 
ject; not afterwards, but now. We may 
have to make ‘jazzers’ to secure aapeer’ 
for the Ministry of Fine Arts an a- 
tional Conservatory of Music. 





[Continued on page 2] 
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“Let this publicity tackle the subject 
from a standpoint that will appeal to 
the popular-minded. It may have to be 
in language that will strike the trained 
musical ear like a rash discord. But I 
say that without popularity behind the 
plan it yet will be likely to succeed, but 
less rapidly and much less permanently. 

o to some school in the Ghetto district, 
for example, and as you think of this 
great ject search the faces of the 
little s in front of you—then you 
will know what I mean.” 


Other Views in the Matter 


Henry Kelbe a leading orchestra di- 
rector of Milwaukee, feels that under 


Government control the art of musie 
will make great strides forward. Other 
views are that this movement, and no 
other, can and should be instrumental 
in working up a ‘national appreciation 
for higher classes of music. Louis M. 
Kesselman president of Kesselman- 
O’Driscoll Company, looks at it from a 
yet different viewpoint, saying: “For one, 
I think it will tend to the abolition of 
jazz music in favor of better classical 
music, which in the present day does 
not seem to be as popular as it was.” 
The phonograph shops are equally in- 
terested, of course. A _ representative 
statement is that of F. J. Sachse, of the 
Eichholz Phonograph Co.: “I believe 
if the right men are sent to Washington 
this plan can be not only brought about 
but that it will be a big success. The 
movement must be popularized. Such 
an institution could do wonders. With 
a higher general standard of music pre- 
vailing standards all along the line 
would be raised. There is no quéstion 
as to the wonderful possibilities of the 
project.” 





Paris’s Striking Opera Singers Use 
Labor Hajls for Operatic Productions 


Paris, Nov. 1.—The striking opera 
singers, musicians and ballet dancers 
seem to have joined forces, at least 
sympathetically, with various labor or- 
ganizations, and are laying plans to give 
operatic performances in the different 
labor halls, the first of which was the 
production of “Faust” in the hall of the 
General Confederation of Labor last 
week. The chief difficulty in the way of 
a settlement is the demand that only 
eight per cent of the singers be non- 


French, which would exclude some of the 
better artists of the Opéra. The singers 
are obdurate in their demands and 
pending a settlement, intend to sing for 
the common people declaring that the 
reception of the workingmen surpasses 
any tributes ever received from the fash- 
ionable patrons of the Opéra. 





President’s Daughter May Sing in Opera 


Margaret Wilson is negotiating with 
Fortune Gallo for several guest appear- 
ances with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, it was reported last week. 


= 





Union Dispute May Force the 


Tandler Symphony to Disband 
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Decision to Conduct Los Angeles Forces as “Open-Shop” Maya 
Prevent Orchestra from Obtaining Sufficient Members— 
Seek to Form New Union Orchestra—Union Also Clashed 
with Theatrical Managers—Moiseiwitsch in Recita] 
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OS ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 25.—Since 

the Los Angeles Symphony Associa- 
tion, through its president, Mrs. Dean 
Mason, announced that it would no longer 
submit to the dictation of the Musicians’ 
Union in its affairs, there has been but 
one occurrence in that matter, which was 
at a meeting of the men of the orches- 
tra. They called in the president of 
the union, C. L. Bagley, who had been 
a member of the orchestra from _ its 
founding, twenty-three years ago. They 
listened to his exposition of the corre- 
spondence the symphony and the union 
had had, and learned what contracts 
were in existence. 

It seems that there are about thirty- 
five of these, some of which, it is 
stated since, have been surrendered 
voluntarily by the men. So there are 
about thirty outstanding contracts with 
orchestra men for the present season. 
These, the holders placed in the hands 
of Mr. Bagley as their attorney to repre- 





Final Contingent of Opera Singers Arrive for Winter 





Flora Perini. 





of the Boston Opera Company, Giuseppe de Luca and Pompilio Malatesta 


Wits the opening of the grand opera 
season only a fortnight distant, 
the last contingents of singers and con- 
ductors and all others connected with the 
opera house are arriving from: day to 
day. The Giuseppe Verdi, on Oct. 27, 
had quite a boatload of popular favor- 
ites. Among these were Pasquale 
Amato and his wife; Giuseppe Danise, 
the new Italian baritone of the Metro- 


politan; Adamo Didur, bass; Giuseppe 
de Luca, baritone; Flora Perini, con- 
tralto; Angelo Bada, tenor; Pompilio 
Malatesta, bass; Pompilio Reschiglian, 
baritone, and Mme. Gennaro Papi, wife 
of the Metropolitan conductor. Theo- 
dor Wronski, bass of the former Boston 
Opera, and Laura Nemeth, soprano who 
recently made a successful début at. La 
Scala, were also aboard. 





Photo by Keystone View Co. 


Group of Metropolitan Singers Who Arrived Last Week on the “Giuseppe Verdi.” Seated—Mme. Pasquale Amato and Mme. 


Standing, Left to Right—Pasquale Amato, Adamo Didur, Giuseppe Danise, Thaddeus Wronski, Formerly 


Emma Trentini, soprano, formerly of 
the Manhattan Opera Company, who is 
to be starred in a light opera by For- 
tune Gallo, came on the Duca d’Aosta, 
also Ferdinando Tanara, formerly con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan, and Constan- 
tino Servino, a young Italian tenor, who 
is shortly to be heard here. Nina Kor- 
shetz, from the Imperial Opera at Petro- 
grad, arrived on the Saxonia. 


——— ae ee 


sent their interests and see that thg 
players got all that is due them unde} 
the circumstances. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Mason. thg 
president of the organization, says th 
orchestra management has no inten:j, 
of evading any legal responsibilities, ap, 
will see that the men get their full fina, 
cial rights and all payments to whic} 
they are entitled. At the same time, sh¢ 
stated, that the Los Angeles Symphony 
would from this time on be conducte. 
as an open shop organization. 

Local musicians are wondering wheré 
there can be found enough non-unio 
material to form a good orchestra an 
where the money is to come from to pa 
these men a full year’s salary—as the 
would be shut out from playing in an 
theater or café which employed unio; 
help of any kind. It is to be expecte 
that the orchestra cannot be organize 
this season under these conditions and 
manv lament it as a deceased musica 


entity. 
Conductor Adolf Tandler has stil] tw 
years on his present contract an 


naturally it is to be expected that the 
Symphony Association will make good 


under its terms. as the association ing 


cludes leading financial and social pil 
lars of Los Angeles. W.F.G. | 





Mischa Appelbaum Still Critically 11! 


Mischa Appelbaum, who was taken t 
the Knickerbocker Hospital on Oct. 22 
suffering from mercurial poisoning, was 


at the time of MuSICAL AMERICA’S goings 


to printing, “in a very critical condi 
tion,” according to the hospital authori 
ties. Mrs. Appelbaum, known on thé 
concert stage as Helen Yorke, and wha 
took the poison by mistake at the same 
time as her husband, was discharge: 
from the hospital on Oct. 30 as out of 
danger. 





Former Chief of Metropolitan Claque 
Opens Dry Goods Shop in Paris 


Paris, Nov. 1.—A dry goods shop ha 
been opened in the Faubourg St. Deni 
by John Margolis, formerly chief of thé 
claque at the Metropolitan Opera House 
with the money which, he states, ha: 
been saved during twenty-seven years of 
helping artists to gain so many round 
of applause at the proper moments. 





Emily Gresser to Marry Playwright 


Emily Gresser, the violinist, is to | 
married on Nov. 2 to David Liebovitz, : 
playwright, of New York. Miss Gresse! 
has been heard here in recital and toure 
with Mme. Yvette Guilbert. She is th 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Gresse’ 
of New York. 


Metropolitan Faces $2,000,000 Season 


With. its subscriptions virtually so 
out, the Metropolitan Opera faces ti 





greatest season of its history, from ta 
It is estimated tha 
with the additional sale of the boxes® 
both from the public and share holders# 


financial viewpoint 


the Metropolitan box office will take 
over $2,000,000 next season. The twe! 
ty-three-week season opens Nov. 15. 





Union Re-instated Portland Organists ‘| 
Sue Them, Is Charge 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 30—Seven 0! 
ganists employed by the Jensen and Vo 
Herberg Theater interests were 1!‘ 
instated by the American Federation \ 
Musicians, Local No. 99, for the purpo 
of filing suit against them for alleg 
violation of their contracts, according ‘ 
affidavits just filed in the circuit cou 
by Cecil Teague, Henri A. Keates, Ne! 
Barry, Nellie Kennedy, H. Q. Mills, M: 
Harry Hobbs and Ernest Nordstrom, t! 
musicians, employed by the Majest 
Liberty, Star, People’s and Columb 
theaters. The action follows a rece 
strike in which the organists having ! 
turned to their work before its termin: 
tion, were expelled from the union. Th 
they affirm was perfectly satisfactory ‘ 
them. Each of the affidavits denies tha 
there is any local controversy involvin 
wages, or hours of employment. i 
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Six Million Dollar Amusement Enterprise in Havana 
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Popular Baritone Will Import 
Many of America’s Favorite 
Concert and Operatic Ar- 
tists to Cuban Casino — 
Opera, Opéra Comique and 
Drama Included in Pro- 
eram — “Virtually a Monte 
Carlo in the Western 
World” 


HE monocle glared at me. 
T But the mouth and the eyes smiled. 

Whose monocle? 

There is only one distinctive monocle 
in all New York, and it adorns and dis- 
tinguishes the countenance of Andres De 
Segurola, baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, whose many charac- 
teristic réles have been the delight for 
years of the audiences that assemble at 
the Metropolitan Opera House and who 
has also, as you know, made various ex- 
crsions to other countries as the man- 
ager: of an opera company, which ex- 


cursions have been invariably successful. 

Presently the monocle spoke. And it 
said : 

“T have come to bid you farewell. I 
sil tomorrow for Havana. I believe I 
am the only member of the Metropolitan 
Company who asked for his resignation 
before his contract had expired. Most 
of them, you know, are only too anxious 
t hang on or to get in. 

“Now the reason of my action is that 
Ihave been appointed General Director 
and Manager of a $6,000,000 corporation, 
the cfficial title of which is “The Com- 
pany of Gran Casino of the Beach,” 
which has undertaken to build in Havana 
a hotel with.six hundred rooms, a casino 
and an opera house and theater. The 
hotel is now in the course of erection. 
A temporary casino has already been 
built. They. are being put up from 
plans furnished by Warren & Wetmore, 
who you know were the architects for 
the Grand Central Station, the Biltmore 
and Ritz-Carlton hotels. 


Twenty-four Years on Operatic Stage 


“Having been on the operatic stage 
hw twenty-four years, I thought it was 
tme when I could undertake the 
management of an enterprise which 
suits my life and my artistic activities, 
especially as in conjunction with the 
tasino and the opera and the theater we 
shall give exhibits of art and lectures 
on art. We shall give not only opera 
but opéra comique and drama in Italian, 
French and Spanish. 

“For the casino we have secured a con- 
tession of twenty-one years by a law 
passed by the House of Representatives 
In Cuba, and already signed by Presi- 
dent Menocal. When our establishment 
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Andres de Segurola, Spanish Basso-Baritone, for Many Years a Pillar of Strength at the Metropolitan Opera House. He Has 
Resigned to Become General Director of a New Enterprise in Havana, Combining an Opera House, Hotel and Casino. 
The Temporary Casino Building and the Entrance to the General Director’s Office Are Shown Also 


is complete it will be virtually a Monte 
Carlo in the Western world. This, with 
Monte Carlo, are the only two institu- 
tions of the kind in the world. 

“We gave some concerts last year. 
The Financing Society, which is called 
the ‘Pro Arte’ consists of the leading 
women in Havana. We gave three series 
with great success. 

“One of the distinguishing features of 
the undertaking will be that the theater 
will be open all the year round. We shall 
spend three and a half millions on the 
hotel and one and a half millions on the 
casino, and a million or more on the 
theater. What engagements have we 


made? Well, a number, among them 
Kubelik, Leo Ornstein, Zanelli, Alda, 
Fitziu, and others, whose contracts are 
now in process of arrangement. 


Where the Flowing Bowl Still Flows 


“Havana is rapidly approaching a 
position where by its wonderful location, 
its beautiful climate, its nearness to 
New York, it will be the show place, the 
home of pleasuré and music and drama 
and happiness of this part of the world. 
And it will be, of course, particularly 
agreeable to those Americans who seek 
temporary refuge from the regime of the 
‘Drys’. They can go to Havana, enjoy 


themselves, and then go back to the 
Sahara of American life.” 

And again the monocle glared, while 
the eyes and the mouth smiled. 

“You will come to Havana? Well, if 
you do, I promise you the time of your 
life. What’s that? 

“No, I will not ship you back in a 
coffin, but in the finest stateroom of the 
most palatial steamer that will then be 
running between the port of New York 
and the capital of Cuba. 


“Here is a large box of ‘Upman 
Grandes,’ the finest cigars made in 
Havana. When you smoke them, think 


of Andres De Segurola.” Oe he es 





(APITAL CITY’S OWN 
FORCES PRESENT “AIDA” 





Gawler,’ Fontrese, Davis and Tittman 
as Soloists—Hear Kreisler, Pav- 
lowa and Schumann Heink 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 28—As a 
Contribution to the National Peace 
Carillon movement, the Arts Club of 
Washington presented “Aida” in concert 
form at Continental Hall. The advance 
section of the National Community 
Chorus formed the chorus, while the solo 
Parts were sustained by Ethel Holtz- 
tlaw Gawler as Aida; Marguerite Fon- 
'rese as Amneris, Ernest Davis as Ra- 
“ines, Mrs. Ernest Davis as the Mes- 
senger and Charles Trowbridge Titt- 
"Mann in the réles of Amonasro, Ramfis 
and the King. Mr. Tittman was mark- 
edly excellent. Mrs. Gawler and Miss 
Ontrese offered artistic interpretations 
of their réles, while Mr. Davis was ex- 
‘ellent. The chorus also deserves com- 
hendation. C S. Wengerd, director of 
th National Community Chorus, con- 
“ucted. The support was furn‘shed by 
the Breeskin Symphony, Daniel Breeskin, 
‘ondueting. Dick Root had charge of 
‘le entire performance. 


That Mme. Schumann Heink has lost 
none of her popularity was strongly at- 
tested at her concert under the direction 
of T. Arthur Smith, when many were 
deprived from hearing her owing to lack 
of space. She was obliged to give many 
encores. Mme. Schumann Heink was 
assisted by George Morgan, baritone, 
who possesses a beautiful voice which he 
handles artistically. Mrs. Katharine 
Hoffman presided at the piano. 

T. Arthur Smith presented the New 
York Symphony, Walter Damrosch con- 
ducting, in its opening series of the sea- 
son on Oct. 26 before an over-capacity 
audience. Fritz Kreisler, violinist, as 
assisting artist, played Tchaikovsky’s 
Concerto in D Minor. 

Mrs. Wilson Greene brilliantly opened 
her concert season with Anna Pavlowa 
and her Ballet Russe. Mme. Pavlowa 
and Alexander Volinine carried off the 
honors, but the other members of the 
company were none the less meritorious. 
An orchestra lead by Theodore Stier fur- 
nished the accompaniment. 

The public organ recitals presented 
by Edith Athey, civic organist, have won 
immediate favor During October the as- 
sisting artists recently have been Ben- 
jamin Y. Morrison, Mary Sherier Bowie, 
J. F. M. Bowie, Richie McLean, Charles 
Moore and George Wilson, These re- 


citals are given under the auspices of 
the Community Center Department of 
the Public Schools. Wa ee 





Stock Presents Goossens’s and Albefiz’s 
Novelties in Chicago 


CHICAGO, Oct. 25.—Debussy figured 
prominently Saturday night in the sec- 
ond concert of the Chicago Symphony. 
The French composer’s triology, “The 
Sea,” was played exquisitely. Frederick 
Stock gave a beautiful reading of 
Brahms’s Second Symphony. Goossens’s 
“By the Tarn,” which was given its first 
Chicago performance, proved to be rather 
insipid and dull, although not without 
passages of beauty. Albeniz’s “Cata- 
lonia,” also heard here for the first time, 
was much more to the audience’s taste, 
for some real Spanish melodies ran 
through it. F. W. 





Gruen Engaged to Tour with Ruffo 


On his tour this fall, Titta Ruffo will 
have Rudolph Gruen as his accompanist. 
Dates already booked are for Boston, 
Nov. 7; Detroit, Nov. 9; Hippodrome, 
Nov. 14; Norfolk, Va., Nov..17; Water- 
bury, Conn., Nov. 19, and Cleveland, 
Ohio, Dec. 5. Mr. Gruen is also appear- 


ing as pianist-accompanist with Paul 


Althouse, at one of the Biltmore Morning 
Musicales during November, and with 
Josef Stopak, violinist, at Boston on 
Nov. 13. 





Hammerstein Memorial Concert Cases 
Are Dismissed in Court 


A complaint brought by W. Perceval 
Monger, publicity writer, against George 
Blumenthal, associated with Mrs. Oscar 
Hammerstein in the direction of the 
Manhattan Opera House, for alleged 
management of the Hammerstein Memo- 
rial concert, given May 22, was dis- 
missed by the Court of Genera] Sessions 
in New York last week. A counter 
charge of alleged blackmail against Mr. 
Monger by Mr. Blumenthal was also dis- 
missed. Assistant District Attorney Kil- 
roe said that the charges had arisen 
over a dispute concerning three weeks’ 
pay claimed by Mr. Monger. He alsv 
stated that the concert had netted $5,36% 
for charity. The gross receipts were 
said to have been $16,091. It was an- 
nounced at the time that the proceeds 
would establish two annual fellowships 
in Rome for American music students. 





Mme. Galli-Curci will make her first 
and only fall appearance in New York 
on Noy. 7 at the Hippodrome, 
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Victor Young, Freed from Bolabevtit Prison 
Plays for Old Friends in Chicago’s Ghetto 
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HICAGO, Oct. 31.—Victor Young, a 

Chicago violinist, and a product of 
the Ghetto of this city, recently returned 
to his home after a number of years 
abroad, most of which were spent in 
prison camps. He was taken prisoner by 
the Germans early in the war, but his 
playing is said to have so charmed Hind- 


enburg, as to obtain his release. Later, 
he was captured by the Bolsheviki. 
Finally released, Mr. Young made his 
way to Paris where he appeared in con- 
cert, creating great enthusiasm. He 
came back to the United States a short 
time ago, and one of his first appearances 
was a free concert for his old friends 





Philadelphians Are Overwhelmed 
With French Orchestra Music 





Stokowski’s Program Features Gallic Works—Mme. Mat- 
zenauer Is the Soloist—Damrosch Begins His Local Series 
with Emphasis on Scores of the Frenchmen 








HILADELPHIA, Nov. 1.—While it 
* cannot be said that Philadelphia con- 
cert-goers have ever indicated any spe- 
cial avidity for modern French orches- 
tral music their acceptance of such fare 
is courteous and decorously appreciative. 
Certainly last week furnished a consid- 
erable test of esthetic good manners in 
this direction. Walter Damrosch offered 
three modern French numbers. Leopold 
Stokowski played pieces by Ropartz and 
Margaret Matzenauer sang three songs 
closely allied in mood and inspired by 


very similar artistic ideals. 

In none of these instances save per- 
haps one—a symphonic piece from 
Franck’s “The Redemption,” can it be 
said that any wells of especially pro- 
found musical thought were tapped. 
What was exhibited was rather the char- 
acteristic Gallic good taste and polish as 
well as the present day Gallic monotony 
of coloring. 

Mr. Damrosch, conducting .the first 
concert of the local series of the New 
York Symphony in the Academy on 
Thursday night, gave a clear, vigorous, 
but perhaps rather unduly accented read- 
ing of the Beethoven Seventh Symphony, 
after which French composition ‘took 
command. A graceful sentimental trifle 
for strings was an Adagio by Lekeu, a 
wistful work, the effect up to date is that 
of the “Thais” Meditation, Massenet’s 
“Elegie” or Saint-Saéns’s Prelude to 
“The Deluge” before they became staled 
by enervating familiarity. 

Seemingly less in danger of such de- 
generation was a suite in four move- 
ments from Fauré’s “Masques et Berga- 


masques.” The other excerpts were light, 
tuneful, rhythmic. The morceau from 
“The Redemption” exemplified the debt 
owed by Franck to Wagner. Its impres- 
siveness and sincerity were also typical 
and prompted the wish to hear the whole 
work again. 

The Ropartz Symphony, which was 
Mr. Stokowski’s major orchestral con- 
tribution to the Friday afternoon and 
Saturday night concerts of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, is a somewhat rambling, 
not to say padded, composition, withal 
soundly and conservatively written and 
teasing in subjective implications. Dr. 
Muck first presented it here in 1915. The 
revival was worth while, although it 
could be wished that it had not been 
made during a week so steeped in musi- 
cal Gallicisms. An altogether charming 
interpretation of Berlioz’s “Carnaval 
Romain” Overture opened the concert. 
The balance of the program was a Mat- 
zenauer recital. Her upper register was 
as capacious as ever and this virtue 
served her eloquently in the “Liebestod” 
affixed to the “Tristan” Prelude, and in 
the “Letter Scene” from “Eugen Onegin.” 
Her artistic assets seemed less well fitted 
to Debussy’s “La Chevelure,” Dupare’s 
“Extase” and Chausson’s “Chanson Per- 
petuelle,” which constituted her first 
group of numbers. She was ecstatically 
received by two huge audiences. 

Mr. Salmaggi’s Italtian Lyric Fed- 
eration continues its interesting if rather 
problematical career here. Last Thurs- 
day night’s offering was that uneven 
Verdi opera “La Forza del Destino.” The 
most conspicuous laurels were won by 
Ada Paggi and Carlo Ferreti. Other 
roles were assumed by Barbara Eldridge, 
Romeo Boscacci and Italo Picchi. The 
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Victor Young Giving an Outdoor Concert for His Old Friends in the Chicago Ghetto 


among the tenement houses of Chicago, 
at the corner of Union and Maxwell 
streets. Fifteen hundred _s persons 
crowded around the temporary platform 
and stood upon boxes and push carts to 
hear the “Humoreske” and “Kol Nidrei.” 
He will give a recital at Orchestral Hall 
on Nov. 9. F. W. 





orchestra was in the competent hands of 
Fulgonio Guerrieri. For the current 
week “Otello” is listed. 








.Mishel Piastro Triumphs 


in His Second Recital 








Mishel Piastro brought to a hearing 
in his second recital at Carnegie Hall, 
New York on Saturday evening, Oct. 31, 


the Concerto in F Sharp Minor of Wie- 
niawski, and with his performance of it 
established himself as one of the most 
formidable violinists of the day. One has 
but to know the work and its forbidding 
demands to appreciate what such a pre- 
sentation as Mr. Piastro’s means. Vio- 
linists of this day have, most of them, a 
technique that touches perfection; for 
we live in a day of extraordinary tech- 
nical accomplishment. But Mishel 
Piastro has a supertechnique, and it is 
because he possesses it that he is one 
of the few living violinists who can toss 
off the pyrotechnics of this work. We 
shall not hear it played again so thrill- 
ingly, we imagine. There was every- 
thing to admire in what he did in it, in 
the heroics of the first movement, in the 
restraint of the Preghiera and the 
witchery of the final Rondo. It was a 
violin playing par excellence and after 
it the audience acclaimed Mr. Piastro. 
As encore he played sublimely the Bach 
Siciliano in G Minor. 

If not in strict classic style there was 
nevertheless much to praise in his play- 
ing of the Corelli “La Folia.” That he 
can command the classic he displayed in 
a Handel Larghetto, transcribed, we be- 
lieve, by Hubay, though the oh er did 
not list it so. He won his hearers, too, 
in his own versions of a Sonata-Alle- 
grissimo of Scarlatti and of Grieg’s little 
piano piece “The Lovely Wanderer,” both 
of which he played for the first time in 
America. Professor Auer’s abbreviated 
version for violin of the Andante Canta- 
bile from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet, Op. 11 
was the occasion for an ovation and the 
Zarzycki Mazuraka and Wieniawski’s 
“Souvenir de Moscou” brought far-echo- 
ing applause. Mr. Piastro throughout 


cee 


the program refrained from injectiy, 
encores, except after the Wieniaws. 
Concerto. He came out again and aop.;, 
to bow his acknowledgments to the play. 
dits of his hearers and gave his ext), 
at the close of the program. Wo, 
that other violinists would do the say.) 
Is not the adding of extras after 5), 
recall to the platform, as so many (do, 
sort of forcing one’s success? “a 
. There can be no question about \, 
Piastro’s being one of the great violinis;, 
of our time. His tone is volumin ,; 
and of a splendid quality. He ha; , 
mannerism or two. But what of t) 
Great players without them do not exis 
Since the advent of Jascha Heifetz an, 
Toscha Seidel we have heard no violinis 
of more conspicuous attainment tha) 
this Russian, who is certainly the moj, 
important new violinist the season ha 
brought us. 

Josef Adler played Mr. Piastro’s x. 
companiments. A. W. K. 


ay 





GODING INTERESTS HUB 


Boston Pianist Opens the Local Recit,| 
Season 


Boston, Oct. 30.—The first Jordap 
Hall recital of the season was given las 
Saturday afternoon by the Boston pian. 
ist, Howard Goding. Other recitals o 
the season will do well if they keep t 
the pace set by Mr. Goding, for he begay 
promptly, he played well, his program 
was neither too long nor too heavy, ani 
he was cordially applauded by a good 
sized audience. 

Instead of beginning with the usual 
breakfast-food type of composition, Mr. 
Goding opened with two of the less 
played Rachmaninoff preludes: an un. 
familiar one in D Flat major, and the 
very beautiful one in G Major. The in- 
dispensable (?) sonata was Schumann’; 
F Sharp Minor; it suggested that much 
of this composer’s music has lost its 
glamour and is no longer worth the 
trouble of learning, especially as there 
is so much music that is more inter: 
esting. 

A short Debussy group brought back 
the modern atmosphere, and a Chopin 
Nocturne and Albeniz’s “Triana” closed 
the list. Mr. Goding played with grate. 
ful sincerity and absence of affectation or 
pose. His touch is agreeable, his inter- 
pretations show taste and ideas of his 
own, and, thank God! he has a sense of 
of rhythm. It isn’t every pianist, by 
a good deal, that has enough rhythm 
play Albeniz’s Spanish music with the 
right lilt. ; C. R. 








Zimbalist’s Dazzling Art 
Again Stirs New Yorkers 








If there have been those who have 
wondered if the Athenian art of Efrem 
Zimbalist would suffer from his ten- 
porary retirement and his adventure in 
operetta writing, they quickly lost their 
misgivings last Sunday afternoon at 
Carnegie Hall. This young aristocrat of 
the violin has never played with more 
elegance and taste. It was not an ex- 
citing recital; the lachrymose and the 
furious are not for Zimbalist. But his 
was violin-playing of a sturdy serious- 
ness as well as patrician grace. His 
tone was chaste and cool, but appealing. 
Without heroics, his technique me 
every demand made upon it, and always 
with ease and surety. 

Mozart’s A Major Concerto was given 
with sensitive regard for line and desig?. 
The Bach Chaconne had the strength and 
spirit it requires. The subsequent num- 
bers, Auer’s transcription of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Andante Cantable, Sarasate’s 
“Jotta Navaraisse,” and the _ Bizet- 
Sarasate “Carmen Fantasia,” while 0 
of the highest musical value, served t? 
disclose again the violinist’s admirable 
technical equipment—admirable withou! 
being dazzling or dizzying. 

The audience was a large one and 
demanded numerous extras. Emanuveé! 
Balaban was a sympathetic —. 





Craft Wins Honors in “Rigoletto” 


Following the appearance of Marcel! 
Craft as Gilda in “Rigoletto” with Titt@ 
Ruffo, at St. Paul, Minn., on Oct. 29, 1” 
the preliminary tour of the Chicag® 
Opera: Association, the following night 
letter was received from her manage!, 
M. H. Hanson: “Craft made a simply 
enormous hit. Tremendous ovations. 
Nedda, while excellent, gave her "° 


.chance, she shared honors with Rv‘? 


to-night. Surprised everyone. Surpris¢’ 
me. Manager leading stars called dres* 
ing room congratulating.” 


— 7 
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First Department of Municipal Music, 








Prominent Figures in Baltimore’s Department of Municipal Music. 
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From Left to Right—Top Row: 

















in Baltimore, Md.. 
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Francis Carrier, Leader of Community Singing; Edward Cupero, 


Leader of the Park Band; John Itzel, Orchestral Representative; Charles Farson, Leader of the Municipal Band. Bottom Row: Gustav Strube, Director of the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra; William F. Broening, Mayor of Baltimore; Frederick R. Huber, Municipal Director of Music 


ALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 31.—Baltimore, which erected the first monument to George Washington, thereby gaining the name of “The Monumental City,” has achieved 


another distinction in being the first city in the country to have a department of Municipal Music. 
besides being Municipal Director of Music, is manager of the Lyric, Baltimore’s largest auditorium, and of the Baltimore Choir Bureau. 


The department is in charge of Frederick R. Huber, who, 


The former mayor of the 


city, James H. Preston, was the first city executive to take any concrete interest in music, and his work is being carried on by William F. Broening, the present mayor. 





Anonymous Donor Gives Metropolitan 
Box to Vassar Students 


A box for the Metropolitan Opera 
House for Saturday afternoons has been 
presented by an anonymous donor to 
Vassar College for the use of the 
students during the coming season. This 
ls the second gift of the sort this season, 
the other being tickets for the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra series, given by Ed- 
gar L. Marston, a trustee of the college. 
The seats will be available for any Vas- 
Sar students. 





New Handel Society Organized 


An addition to New York’s choral or- 
ganizations is the newly formed Handel 
Vocal Society, of which Clement Burbank 
haw has been chosen conductor. It is 
Planned to give performances of ora- 
torio, opera and part songs later in the 
Season, for which aspirants are invited 
to join. Communications may be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Shaw, 113 East Thirty- 
fourth Street. 





Edwin Hughes in Schenectady, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Edwin 

ughes, pianist, was heard in recital at 
the State Street M. E. Church on the 
evening of Oct. 23, by a large audience 
Which applauded the pianist’s artistic 
Playing. The program was composed 
chiefly of dance music. L. B. F. 





Mildred Dilling Returns from France 


Among the successful soloists of the 
recent National American Music Festi- 
Val at Lockport, N. Y., was Mildred 
Dilling, harpist. Miss Dilling, who 
deplores the fact that American com- 


posers have sadly neglected the harp, 
its répertoire of American compositions 
being limited to a degree, has recently 
returned from Paris where she was 
heard in many concerts. Future re- 
engagements are scheduled with the 
Harlem Philharmonic at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, on Nov. 18, and a 
tour through the West, South, New Eng- 
land and Canada. Miss Dilling has re- 
opened her New York studio. 





Falk Plays for Milwaukee Club 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 30.—Under 
auspices of the Marquette Junior Lea- 
gue, Jules Falk, violinist, assisted by 
Juliet R. Ettelson, pianist, gave a recital 
at the John Plankington Auditorium on 
Oct. 15. This was Mr. Falk’s third ap- 
pearance in the city, and the program 
again proved him an artist of distin- 
guished merit. Miss Ettelson, gave ex- 
cellent support as accompanist, and also 
offered a group of piano numbers. 





Mme. Tas to Play with Mengelberg 


One of the first engagements arranged 
with Willem Mengelberg when it became 
known that the Dutch conductor was to 
come to America this season, is the Car- 
negie Hall concert to be given by the vio- 
linist, Helen Teschner Tas, with the as- 
sistance of the National Symphony Or- 
chestra under M. Mengelberg’s direction. 
Mme. Tas will play the Brahms and the 
Mendelssohn Concertos, neither of which 
she has yet played in this country, 
though often in Europe. In addition to 
her Carnegie Hall concert, Mme. Tas will 
give later recitals in Aeolian Hall in New 
York and Jordan Hall in Boston. 


Scotti Forces Provide Denver with Two 
Stirring Days of Opera 


DENVER, COL., Oct. 22.—The Scotti 
Grand Opera Company made its first ap- 
pearance here Tuesday and Wednesday 
evenings in Robert Slack’s’ series and 
gave performances that deserved and re- 
ceived superlative approbation. There 
was such perfection of detail in the pres- 
entation of all three operas, and such 
esprit de corps as reflects Mr. Scotti’s un- 
limited knowledge of operatic possibili- 
ties and his artistic conscience that will 
condone nothing commonplace or slip- 
shod in offerings of the company that 
bears his honored name. J.C. W. 





Josef Stopak Acclaimed 
Début 


CHICAGO Oct. 27.—Josef Stopak, violin- 
ist, established himself firmly when he 
made his first Chicago appearance last 
night in Kimball Hall. Absolutely true 
to pitch, with facile fingers and delicate, 
perfect trills, this Thibaud pupil won his 
audience at once. His tone was not big, 
but was fine and sweet. Mr. Stopak 
showed himself an exquisite miniaturist, 
with a faultless ear and impeccable 
technique, and a truly poetic instinct for 
beautiful tone. F. W. 


in Chicago 





Prominent Visitors to Opening Concerts 
of the Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 30.—There has 
been a number of distinguished visitors 
to the opening concerts of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Mme. Margaret Matze- 
nauer of New York came on for the oc- 
casion, as did also Mrs. F. S. Sieberling 
of Akron, president of the National Fed- 


eration of Musical Clubs. Mrs. Mai 
Davis of Buffalo, one of the best known 
musical managers in the country, at- 
tended, as did also Myra McKeown of 
Youngstown, with whom came a number 
of the guarantors of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony concerts in Youngstown. Other 
out-of-town guests included Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles W. Morrison of Oberlin. A dis- 
tinguished visitor at the Thursday night 
concert was Sigmund Spaeth of New 
York, one of the best known writers on 
musical subjects in the country. 





Caruso Delights Houston, Tex. 


HousTON, TEX., Oct. 24.—Caruso sang 
here in the city auditorium last night 
to a wildly enthusiastic audience num- 
bering roundly 7000, who had come in 
from all the neighboring towns, and the 
music-loving citizens of Houston. A\l- 
bert Stoessel, the violinist with Caruso, 
was warmly received and recalled aftef 
every one of his numbers. WwW. H 





Cadman in San Diego, Cal. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Nov. 3.—Charl4 
Wakefield Cadman, composer-pianisj 
and Margaret Messer, featuring My 
Cadman’s compositions, were the at 
traction on the Plaza Theater programs 
last week. W.F. R. 





Berkeley, Cal., Piano Club Begins Sea- 
son’s Activities 


BERKELEY, CAL., Oct. 30.—The Berke- 
ley Piano Club has announced its pro- 
gram for the ensuing year. Mrs. Louis 
H. Dyke is president; other officers are 
Mrs. William Edwin Chamberlain, Mrs. 
J. S. Mills, Myra Palache, Carol Day and 
Mrs. R. P. Jennings. A. F. S. 
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BOSTONIANS PRESENT AMERICAN’S WORK 





E. B. Hill’s “Poem,” Based on 
Poe Tale, Entertains and 
Baffles Hub 


Boston, Nov. 1.—Modern music car- 
ried off the honors in the third and 
fourth concerts of the Boston Symphony. 
Sibelius,, Ropartz, Scriabine and the 
American composer, Edward  Bur- 
lingame Hill, were responsible for the 
interest of the two programs. Sibelius’s 
First Symphony, though not exactly un- 
familiar, is still far from hackneyed, and 
was evidently welcomed by the audience 


for the applause continued until Mr. 
Monteux called the orchestra to its feet. 
Ropartz’s “Divertissement for Orchestra” 
was played for the first time in Amer- 
ica; it displayed the composer’s musi- 
cianship and orchestral skill, but did not 
seem to hold the attention throughout, 
as did the preceding symphony of 
Sibelius, or the following “Poéme de 
l’Extase” by Scriabine. 

Scriabine’s “Poéme” has not been 
heard here for many years, and well 
deserves performance. What a marvel- 
lous riot of orchestral color is the mag- 
nificent climax! Scriabine, at least, 
knows that it takes chords more complex 
than sevenths to describe ecstasy. Mr. 
Monteux and the orchestra gave a splen- 
did performance of the work. 

The novelty of the fourth program 
was the first performance of Mr. Hill’s 
“Poem for Orchestra” after Poe’s story, 
“The Fall of the House of Usher.” The 
composer does not attempt to translate 
the story literally into music, but rather 
to express the prevailing mood, wit 
perhaps a hint of one or two chief char- 
acters, and the general progress toward 
the final catastrophe. As is true of 
other pieces of program music, like De- 
bussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun” for ex- 
ample, this work would be interesting 
and enjoyable merely as sound, even if 
one did not know the poem or story it 
was intended to illustrate. How far is 
it possible to differentiate between moods 
in music? Joy and sorrow may be fairly 
well defined, but when it comes to telling 
whether a piece of music expresses grief, 
or anxiety, or horror, or fear, the pro- 
gram usually has to come to the rescue. 
Loeffler has a piece which accompanies 
a French poem all about consumptive 
frogs croaking in a slimy pond under a - 
mildewed moon, but the only consump- 
tive music we have heard was written 


WANTED—Man of executive ability 
and business experience in booking con- 
cert artists, thoroughly conversant with 
musical conditions throughout the coun- 
try. Must be responsible man of high 
caliber. In writing state experience 
and qualifications in detail. Address B. 
L. N., care “Musical America.” 








EXPPRIENCED ACCOMPANIST, formerly’ with 
well known artists, recently arrived in New York, 
is open for engagements with artists or instructors. 
Knowledge of languages. Address: Box 105, c/o 
Musical America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








FOR RENT by hour, attractive vocal studio, cen- 
tral location. Tel. mornings, Murray Hill 8857. 
Box ‘‘H,’’ care Musical America. 





For Sale—Andreas Guarnerius violoncello—1638 
—perfect condition. Write Luigi Pezz@, 280 4th 
St.. Jersey City, N. J 

Wanted: Studio with piano for teaching singing, 
for five week days each week. Address ‘‘B.C.”’ 
c/o Musical America, 501 Fifth Ave., New York. 








Baritone beginner wishes daily half hour lessons 
from pupil of established teacher Italian method 
in New York. Address C.R. Musical America. 


by people who thought they were pro- 
ducing thoroughly healthy music. 

Poe’s story tells of disintegration, but 
a well-constructed symphonic poem 
which works toward a climax does not 
seem to be doing anything so negative. 
Mr. Hill’s music has atmosphere, very 
decidedly, whether you think of Poe’s 
tale in listening to it or not, and it is 
imaginative in themes and treatment. 
The orchestral expression is that of a 
highly sensitive and sophisticated musi- 
cian. There are many beautiful and 
haunting effects, such as the descending 
chords for the celesta. Mr. Hill writes 
with Gallic clearness and _ artistic 
economy of resources. He does not paint 
with a white-wash brush, but rather 
makes every stroke contribute to the 
effect and be necessary to it. He keeps 
his orchestral colors distinct and does 
not destroy their individuality by indis- 
criminate mixtures. It is a work which 
audiences will have to hear more than 
once to understand. The audience, yes- 
terday afternoon, called Mr. Hill cordial- 
ly to the platform, but was uncertain 
whether to go further in prolonging the 
applause, not having been instructed by- 
the morning papers whether or not the 
music merited their complete approval. 

Helen Stanley was to have been the 
soloist of the fourth concert, but. was 
prevented from singing by a sudden at- 
tack of laryngitis. In place of her num- 
bers Mr. Monteux gave a fine reading of 
the “Prelude and Love-death from “Tris- 
tan.” C. R. 


MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
PRESENTS MISS MACBETH 


Oberhoffer Forces Open Eighteenth 
Season With Thirty New 
Players in Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, Nov. 1.—With 
two concerts by the 
Symphony on Friday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon of last week, the musical 
season may be considered to be fairly 
launched. Friday night’s concert began 
the eighteenth season of this organiza- 


tion with Emi Oberhoffer, founder and 
conductor, still wielding the baton. 
Another cause for the fine feeling 
which was in evidence on this occasion 
was the appearance of Florence Mac- 
beth, whom Minnesotans delight to 
honor. Dainty, sweet and arch in man- 
ner, she quite captivated her listeners, 
who applauded her to the finish. A 
lovely legato in “A lo so” from Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute” found its counterpart in 
the colorature of Donizetti’s “O Luce di 
Quest Anima” which, with the aria, 
“Con Vezzie, Con Lusinghe” from Mo- 
zart comprised her programmed num- 
bers. Many recalls were insisted upon. 
“Caro Nome” was an encore number. 
The orchestra, which has thirty new 
players this year, gave a smoother read- 
ing of the Beethoven Symphony than it 
did in St. Paul the evening before. 
Engelbert Roentgen, the new solo 
’cellist of the orchestra, substituted for 








Minneapolis . 


Lucille Stevenson, the soprano, who at 
the last minute became indisposed. He 
made a genuine success. 

J. L. C. B. 





KUBELIK STIRS BUFFALO 





Violinist Heard Again After Many Years 
—Recital by Mabel Strock 


BUFFALO, Oct. 29.—Jan Kubelik gave 
a recital in Elmwood Music Hall last 
evening before an enthusiastic audience. 
Since he last played here, Mr. Kubelik’s 
art has broadened, and beautiful as was 
his playing some years back, to-day it 
is luminously entrancing. In Pierre 
Augieras, Mr. Kubelik had an accompan- 
ist worthy to rank with himself. This 
was the first of the Engles series man- 
aged by Mai Davis Smith. 

On Tuesday evening, Mabel Strock, 
soprano soloist of the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, gave a recital in the 
Twentieth Century Hall before a large 
and highly pleased audience. In the in- 
terpretation of her numbers Miss Strock 
displayed excellent points of artistic un- 
derstanding. W. J. Gomph played the 
accompaniments beautifully. F. H. H. 





NOTABLES IN CLEVELAND 





Galli-Curci, Ysaye, Pavley-Oukrainsky, 
Rappold, Mardones and Lhevinne 
Appear 


CLEVELAND,. Oct. 29. — A Galli- 
Curci recital was given on Monday 
evening, when the prima donna, in beau- 
tiful voice, sang not only the printed 
program but as many encores. 

Ysaye, also in the Wagner course, the 
evening before, also drew a large house. 
He played with his accustomed au- 
thority. 

The Pavley-Oukrainsky troupe came 
last evening under the management of 
Mrs. Frankiin B. Sanders. There was a 
packed house, and the dancers made a 
tremendous success. 

The first concert in the Berhardi se- 
ries, Rappold, Mardones and Josef Lhe- 
vinne, drew a moderate sized house, but 
an unusually enthusiastic one. 

A. B. 


CELEBRITIES IN BALTIMORE 








Pavlowa, Damrosch Forces, Kreisler and 
Local Artists Are Heard 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 26.—The Lyric Thea- 


ter last night held a capacity audience . 


that gained much delight from the in- 
comparable Pavlowa and her Ballet 


Russe in the diversified program admira- 
bly presented. The appearance was un- 
der the direction of Fortune Gallo, with 
the local management of Howard E. 
Potter. The orchestra was under Theo- 
dore Stier. It was indeed a pleasure to 
notice the “S. R. O.” sign at the first 
concert of the New York Symphony 
series on Oct. 27, at the new Lyric. The 
audience was a brilliant one and Mr. 
Damrosch was greeted with genuine ap- 
preciation. This concert offered a novelty 
in the new Fauréé Suite, “Masques et 





Frieda Hempel 


Season 1921-1922 Now Booking 


Management of Frieda Hempel 
164 Madison Avenue New York 








PARIS 
COURS CHAIGNEAU 


.Daily Classes for the Study of Chamber 
Music in All Branches 
Highest personal endorsements and references 
of Pablo Casals, Ossip Gabrilowitsch and 
Harold Bauer. 
Address 9 rue de Chanaleilles 
Paris, France 











Bergamasques,” comprised of  {,, 
charming eqisodes, which appeal },¢. 
cause of straightforward orchestrat , 
if not arousing in melodic newness. 1}, 
work was received with much pleasiye 
Fritz Kreisler was the soloist in ;}, 
Tchaikovsky Concerto and needless ; 
say an ovation followed. 

The series of Friday afternoon rec}; a). 
at the Peabody Conservatory of M:; 
began Oct. 29, Edna Dunham Will: ;; 
soprano, and Horatio Connell, barit: ; 
both members of the faculty, being |}, 
soloists. Mme. Willard disclosed y; ¢.) 
achievements of a high order in mis J. 
laneous groups. Her accompanim ). 
were intelligently played by her husb:ng 
Alfred R. Willard. It is seldom that a, 
audience hears such clearly enunci:te; 
English as used by Horatio Connell]. ;, 
arias of Handel, Brahms songs, ‘he 
“Eri Tu” aria of Verdi and a group jy 
Stephens, Nevin, Allisten and Fay |x. 
ter, in all of which he disclosed his mag. 
tery of mood and musical delineatioy 
Howard Thatcher supplied musician), 
accompaniments. PC. B. 
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Miss De Blanck, Pianist, 


Is Interesting Newcomer 
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An interesting player is Margot (¢ 
Blanck, the young Cuban pianist who 
made her début in the Princess Theater 


Sunday afternoon. It is said that she 
comes of a musical family and that her 
only teacher has been her father, who 
toured this country with Plancon some 
twenty years ago. At any rate, Miss de 
B'anck, who is still in her teens, has 
been an apt and careful student, and has 
an interesting array of colors in her 
palette which enable her to depict a mooi 
with assurance and accuracy. 

Miss de Blanck plays with an envi- 
able grace and repose of manner. For 
her, technical difficulties seem not to ex- 
ist. Every movement is so relaxed that 
even rapid and dramatic passages are 
given with utmost ease. In this respect, 
her playing reminded one of her Latin 
contemporary, Novaes, so gracefully did 
she handle the keys. Her playing is 
never studied, and doubtless after a few 
years, it will take on a warmer char- 
acteristic which will give it a more emo- 
tional appeal. Besides a Beethoven 
sonata and a Bach Prelude and Fugue, 
she played three Chopin numbers and a 


composition by her father, “Danza de las 


Brujas,” the exotic rhythm of which 
greatly pleased a large audience, con- 
posed chiefly of persons of her own na- 
tionality. Bm. C. 





Salary-less Opera Company Organized in 
New York 


A co-operative organization, the Peo- 
ple’s Opera Company, was incorporated 
in New York last week by Max Kendler, 
attorney. Only principals of the cast 
will share in the profits. Alex Poglia, 
former Metropolitan stage manager, is 
general director of the company. 


William Reddick Accepts 
Church Position 


Well known through his arrangement 
of Negro spirituals as well as other con- 
cert songs, William Reddick, the com- 
poser, has been appointed organist and 
choirmaster, to succeed Harry Gilbert. 
at the Central Presbyterian Church. Mr. 
Reddick is to be in New York from now 
on and will continue his work as coach 
and accompanist. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKINGS FOR DECEMBER AND 


Dec. 3rd—Beethoven Ninth Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor. 
Dec. 27—Handel’s “‘Messiah,’’ New York Oratorio Society, Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 
Spring 1921—New York Festival (N. Y. Oratorio and Symphony Society). 


BARITONE 


Dec. 5, 1920—Joint Recital with Olive Kline, Boston. 
Jan. 6, 1921—Recital, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
Jan. 9, 1921—Recital, Harvard Musical Association, Boston. 


Jan. 11, 1921—Recital, Holyoke, Mass. 


Jan. 14, 1921—Recital, Jordan Hall, Boston. 


Jan. 23, 1921—-Sullivan’s ‘“‘Golden Legend’’—Handel and Haydn Society, Boston, Emil Mollenhauer, Conductor. 
Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., 1 West 34th Street, New York 


JANUARY: 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 











Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: . 

Not long ago there came to me Helen 
Yorke, one of the brightest, most in- 
telligent and charming young American 
girls I have met in a long time. The 
blue-eyed expression of her face was 
frank and open. She told me she had re- 
turned from Europe, where she had been 
with her mother, after four years of 
study. The next we heard was that she 
had come under the direction of David 
Bispham, the veteran and popular artist, 
who was preparing her for an appear- 
ance. 

Then came her début, which was only 
fairly successful and over which there 
was some discussion owing to friend 
Bispham having written to the critics 
asking their good will with regard to a 
young American singer for whom he had 
great hopes. This, as I pointed out at 
the time, though well meant, was a mis- 


take, as it is never wise to arouse antici- 
pation too much in advance. It is a 
great deal better to let things go “on the 
merits.” - 

About that time, to the great astonish- 
ment of many, we heard that the young 
lady had become the second wife of 
Mischa Appelbaum, who has been much 
in the public eye for a number of years, 
in connection with his Humanitarian 
Cult, of which he was the pres‘dent, and 
which did some notably good work, and 
also in connection with his having re- 
ceived something like fifteen to twenty 
thousand dollars of the two million dol- 
lars slush fund which was raised to re- 
elect the late ex-Mayor Mitchel of New 
York City. 

Then we read that Mr. Appelbaum 
was bringing out his bride of a few 
Weeks at various concerts at the Lex- 
ington Avenue Opera House and else- 
where, and was making strenuous ef- 
forts to further her career. Suddenly, 
from a clear sky, one morning the daily 
papers contained the announcement that 
Appelbaum and his young wife were in 
the hospital, having taken “by mistake,” 
ls was said, bichloride of mercury. It 
was a front page sensation. There had 
been rumors of domest’c as well as finan- 
cial trouble. 

The young lady is now on the road to 
recovery and will be taken by her friends 
to her home in Massachusetts. The 
mother of the bride, it is said, does not 
substantiate the version of the affair re- 
ported in the press. 

And now, almost the ghost of her for- 
mer sweet, charming self, an undoubted- 
ly talented girl looks at you from out her 
great blue eyes with a question, as she 
lies on the sofa. 

What would the story be if she were 
to reveal what really happened? 

The tragedy of the débutante! 

* * * 


_Apropos of the danger of over-adver- 
tising, I notice with satisfaction that 
Tom Burke, the young Irish tenor who 
recently made his début here, is not in 
accord with his American manager, Wil- 
liam Morris, particularly with regard to 
the vaudeville methods with which Mr. 
Morris (no doubt with the best inten- 
ton in the world) exploited Mr. Burke, 
Who in an interview with a representa- 
‘ve of the Musical Digest, Pierre V. R. 

‘y’s new musical paper, says that at his 
debut he was positively ill, mentally, the 
nie¢ht of his first New York appearance, 
owing to the manner in which he had 


been circussed, and consequently was in 
no condition to do himself vocal or art- 
istic justice. He adds that such ex- 
travagant presentation as that employed 
by his manager would have been unfor- 
tunate even had it been true. 

Then Mr. Burke goes on to say that to 
one who has striven as he has to succeed 
in a serious career, as becomes the art, 
the discovery of flamboyant advertising 
was a shock, and that he would have 
preferred when he came to New York 
to have appeared in modest fashion, ask- 
ing no more than to be considered by the 
critics and public as a singer who had 
achieved a recognition entitling him to a 
respectful hearing as an artist of rea- 
sonable capabilities. 

Mr. Burke is to be commended for his 
attitude, and it is therefore greatly to be 
regretted that the manner in which his 
appearance was heralded, in which he 
was put up as the greatest Irish tenor 
and as superior to McCormack, militated 
against him, and naturally the public as 
well as the critics were inclined not only 
to regard his approach as bordering on 
the offensive, but further, came pre- 
pared to judge him according to his 
claims. 

ok * * 

The Musical Digest, Pierre V. R. 
Key’s new paper, to which I alluded, has 
just made its appearance. Mr. Key, you 
will remember, has long been known in 
the musical world, particularly in connec- 
tion with the New York World, of which 
he was the able and conscientious music 
critic for years. The new paper comes 
out in good shape, is well printed. It has 
certain distinguishing features. It aims 
to give a résumé of the press opinions 
of artists, particularly debutantes, and 
also of musical performances, to guide 
managers and others in their selection of 
talent. Besides this, notable writers will 
contribute, among them Richard Aldrich 
of the Times, W. J. Henderson of the 
New York Herald, who by the bye has 
an article on “Talent for Singing Must 
Surpass Voice” in the first issue, James 
G. Huneker of the World, Lawrence Gil- 
man of the North American Review, H. 
E. Krehbiel of the Tribune, Pitts San- 
born of the Globe, Daniel Gregory 
Mason of Columbia, and Ernest New- 
man of London. Then, too, there will be 
contributions from Gilbert Gabriel of 
the Sun, Frank Warren of the World, 
Paul Morris of the Telegram, and Mary 
Opdycke of the Sun. 

A notable feature, which will be 
watched with great interest, is that the 
new weekly will not accept any adver- 
tisement from a musician or musical 
organization, whose professional efforts 
enlist critical estimate in the public 


prints, though its advertising columns - 


will be open to. instrumental and other 
commercial concerns, publishers, educa- 
tional institutions and teachers. 

The Musical Digest makes a good 
start. At any rate, Mr. Key’s many 
friends wish him success in his venture. 

* x * 


Josef Stransky, conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, is now a full-fledged 
American citizen. At the time, after the 
war started, when Mr. Stransky took out 
his first papers, several hysterical women 
endeavored to attack him on the ground 
that his action was not sincere and that 
he had no intention of remaining in this 
country. Later, when we got into the 
war and the revelations concerning Dr. 
Muck of the Boston Symphony and Kun- 
wald of Cincinnati came out in the press, 
the same hysterical sisters endeavored 
still further to prejudice public opinion 
against Mr. Stransky and virtually to 
call for his expulsion from the country. 
But Stransky weathered the storm, and 
has now shown that he was absolutely 
sincere in his desire to be one of us. 

And why shouldn’t he be an Ameri- 
can citizen? Before he came here, he 
had attained considerable reputation and 
standing as a conductor. But it was in 
the United States that he found his 
greatest opportunity and also his great- 
est reward, not only financially and art- 
istically, but in the appreciation of the 
public. It is, in this that, with all our 
shortcomings, with all our troubles, we 
can claim to be superior to all other na- 
tions on earth to-day, and that is in the 
“opportunity” which we offer to all those 
who come to us, whether poor or rich, 
whether of high or low degree, if they 
have the ability, the talent, the persev- 
erance. It is simply a question of time 
when they will reap their reward. 

* * % 


In spite of the quidnuncs, who in- 
sisted that the season of Pavlowa at the 
Manhattan, which has just elosed, would 
result in a big deficit for the enterpris- 
ing manager, Fortune Gallo, the receipts 
went over $50,000 and broke the record 
and from the opening night there was 
no standing room. Much of this was no 
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Phillip Gordon, young American pianist. 
three successful New York recitals. 


He jumped into fame in one season with 
He will be heard again during the winter, at 


Aeolian Hall, as well as in other of the large American cities 





doubt due to the excellent company that 
Madame had with her, and which was 
particularly successful in the folk dances. 

It had been announced that Mme. Pav- 
lowa with her company would give a 
Mexican ballet as part of the répertoire. 
This, however, did not materialize. It 
seems that when the ballet was given 
before, it included some Mexicans as 
well as the Russian members of the 
company. Some of the Mexicans had 
been discharged by Mme. Pavlowa. Dur- 
ing one of the rehearsals a member of 
the company pointed out to Madame that 
two of the discharged members were 
there taking notes, in order to produce 
the ballet on the vaudeville stage. Here- 
upon Mme. Pavlowa dismissed the re- 
hearsal and withdrew the ballet from 
her program. That is why it was not 
given. 

To me, the best part of Pavlowa’s per- 
formance were the Polish dances to the 
music of Lewandowsky, the “Voices of 
Spring,” to the music of Strauss, a most 
charming performance, danced by Mlle. 
Butsova and Monsieur Barte, the Hol- 
land dance, to music by Grieg. The 
Greek dance, to the music of Brahms, in 
spite of the vogue of Isadora Duncan and 
her lovely tribe of young girls, did not 
seem to take with the audience as much 
as the more vigorous folk dances. 

ok * a 


Manager Gallo is inclined to kick him- 
self that he did not have two weeks of 
the ballet instead of one, while Mrs. 
Hammerstein, the widow of the late Os- 
car, who now has the Manhattan, is also 
disposed to feel disgruntled. for the rea- 
son that she was persuaded by her ad- 
visors to buy Gallo’s share in the enter- 
prise and simply rent him the house, in 
which way she sacrificed at least $25,- 
000, which would have been her share 
of the profit of the season of the San 
Carlo Company and of the ballet, which 
latter, by the bye, has now started on a 
triumphant tour beginning with Phila- 
delphia. The season west of the Missis- 
sippi has been sold out to managers at a 
premium of over $50,000, which shows 
Gallo’s shrewdness in accepting a cer- 
tainty rather than taking a risk. Any- 
way, his ventures so far have been uni- 
formly successful, and thus this little 
Italian who came out of the East Side 
not so many years ago,-has taught a les- 
son to many of the older managers, who 
prophesied that he would not last a sea- 
son. He is one of the very few who is 
not only making good, but making a 
great deal of money. 

* * * 


There is another manager who is also 
making the old ones sit up and do some 


thinking, and who came out from the 
ranks on the East Side. His name is S. 
Hurok, a Russian Hebrew, who is m 
sponsible for having taken the Hippo- 
drome, for instance, and mage it a resort 
for the people, for concerts on Sunday 
night, where before it had been dead. 

Mr. Hurok, still a young man, is typi- 
cal of the forceful character, the ideal- 
ism, all united to a large amount of prac- 
tical common sense, which seem to be the 
outcome, as well as Bolshevism, of the 
stress and strain through which the Rus- 
sian people are now going. Personally 
a very modest man, inclined to be reti- 
cent, he scarcely suggests the power and 
vision which are his. His peculiar -pas- 
sion is to go into a town where such a 
thing as a concert, even with good art- 
ists, is considered foredoomed to failure, 
and prove by his success that it is not 
because the people there are lacking in 
appreciation for music but because of 
poor management, that they did not 
crowd the auditorium. 

And where do you suppose he does his 
work? Principally among the masses’ of 
the people and through the high schools. 
And so he has gone from success to suc- . 
cess and is coming to the front as one 
of the most notable as well as respongjble 
managers of the time. Naturally, with 
so many. Russian artists of distinction 
now in the country, he has a good deal to 
fall back upon. But his main asset is 
his conviction, as a man of the people, 
that if you can only put the situation to 
the people, make them’ realize what you 
have, they will come to your support and 
appreciate what you have to offer. 


During the latter part of the war, and 
since, we have been accustomed to. read 
heartrending stories of the sufferings 
of the Teuton peoples, owing not only. to 
the shortage of food but to their being 
forced to consume all kinds of substi- 
tutes, known as “ersatz,” which reducéd 
the avoirdupois of the Germans by. many 
millions of tons. You may recall, ‘per- 
haps, that I related the story of a poor 
musician who wanted to die because he 
had lost his friends and his fortune, and 
so had gone into a drug store and. bought 
prussic acid enough to kill a horse, who 
had then drunk the poison, written a. let- 
ter of farewell, lain down in bed, but 
woke in the morning, refreshed. The 
poison was simply a case of “ersatz” 
and harmless. yee 

I told you, too, how this musician, still 
determined to commit suicide, had gone 
to a store to buy a rope, which he’ ad- 
justed to a hook in the ceiling, had then 
kicked away the chair on which he steod, 
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but had promptly fallen to the ground 
because the rope was made of brown 
paper and would not sustain his weight. 
Then, being hungry, he had fallen in line 
with a number of people on the way to a 
soup kitchen, and having drunk a bowl of 
German soup, he had gone home and died 
in twenty minutes. 

But I have a still stranger story to 
tell, which comes from our old friend 
Jacques Mayer, for many years business 
man and musician in this country, who 
sometime ago located in Munich, where 
he was your correspondent. Mayer has 
just returned. He tells me that “ersatz” 
saved his life, that for years he had been 
a martyr to dyspepsia, all kinds of stom- 
ach troubles, but when the war came and 
he was forced to live on “ersatz” all his 
troubles disappeared, he lost weight and 
is in finer condition that he had been for 
years. And he is now about seventy. 
This, I believe, is perhaps the solitary 
case where it is seriously claimed by an 
intelligent being, that the consumption 
of all the horrible, vicious substitutes 
which the German chemists invented to 
defraud the human stomach were the 
means of curing a man of all his various 
ailments and restoring him to perfect 
health. 

Mayer tells me that he saw Dr. Muck, 
formerly of the Boston Symphony, con- 
ducting at the Prinzregententheater, and 
that Muck seemed in fine condition. It 


_ was curious, said Mayer, that in be- 


tween the two parts of the concert, when 
he was in the garden, he found Muck 
smoking a cigarette, but nobody seemed 
to know him. — 

Mme. Nina Korshet-Schubert, former- 
ly a soprano of the Royal Russian Opera, 
at Petrograd, has just arrived in this 
country. She tells a most extraordinary 
story to the effect that when the Bol- 
sheviki took hold they gave her a choice 
between singing for the general benefit 
of the public and being shot. She nat- 
urally chose the singing, with the result 
that she was forced to sing at public con- 
certs all over Russia, and while the man- 
agement coined money, she got not much 
more than her bread. Finally, dis- 
gusted with the situation, she disguised 
herself as a nurse and escaped, and later 
joined her husband and little daughter, 
who are with here here. 

Other recent arrivals from Russia 
state that the Czar’s despotism, bad as it 
was, was nothing to the despotism that is 
being exercised now. And yet there are 
many who still believe that Bolshevism 
means the emancipation of humanity 
from the influences that have brought 
about poverty and disease. 


An article in the Musician of London, 
by H. Antcliff, tells us that at the Paris 
Opera the chorus singing was very bad, 
false in intonation and slipshod in man- 
ner, and that the same is true at the 
Opéra Comique. Speaking of the con- 
duct of the audience, the writer states 
that conversation at Covent Garden in 
London on fashionable nights is slight, 
compared with the racket at the Paris 
Opera. Immediately the music started, 
the conversation started too. The more 
beautiful and interesting the music, the 
more noisy the conversation. 

We have been so accustomed to regard 
the French as the most polite people in 
the world, that this comes rather as a 
shock. However, it is perhaps only an- 
other instance of our being able to say 
that very probably our own audiences in 
this country, containing, of course, many 
foreigners of all nationalities, are more 
polite, more discriminating than those 
that can be found in the finest temples 
of the art in any part of Europe to-day, 
always with the exception of those who 
sit or stand in the Metropolitan near 
where dear Henderson of the Herald has 
his habitat. pee 


William Reddick, of this city, writes 
me that since he came to New York sev- 
eral years ago his profession has been 
that of an accompanist and coach in sing- 
ing, and instruction in piano playing. 
As a hobby, he has written some songs, 
it seems, and has arranged several Negro 
spirituals. He tells me that he thinks 
that the spirituals have done him more 
harm than good, even though they have 
been very successful and have been used 
by many artists and have been recorded 
by several menogange companies. He 
complains that wherever he goes he is 

as the than who arranges Negro 
spirituals, and is asked to coach singers 
in them. And so he appeals to me to let 
people know that he can do something 


else but compose Negro spirituals and 
coach people in them. Naturally, he 
says, he is delighted that his labor of 
love has been more or less recognized, but 
he does not care to have the impression 
spread abroad that his favorite color is 
black and that he cannot play on the 
white keys. 

This reminds me that many years ago 
a well-known actor almost assaulted 
your editor at the time McVickar pro- 
duced a play by him. The trouble came 
from the fact that in your editor’s play 
there was a Chinaman and he had par- 
ticularly requested that this actor, who 
had made a notable hit in a play by the 
late Bartley Campbell, entitled “My 
Partner,” should be cast for that rdle. 
The actor, instead of being complimented 
by his selection from a number of others, 
exclaimed: 

“Because I made a hit in Campbell’s 
play as a Chinaman, I presume I shall 
be doomed to play a Chinaman for the 
rest of my natural existence!” 

That is probably the trouble with our 
friend Reddick. Because he has made 
particular success with his Negro spiri- 
etuals, people think he should do nothing 
else but write them or coach others in 


them. 
* * * 


James Francis Cooke, editor of the 
Etude, which publication he has raised 
to a fine position in the way of standing 
and circulation, has been and gone and 
done it, as they say, in the shape of a 
song, “Ol’ Car’lina,” which they tell me 
is having a phenomenal success, partic- 
ularly in the South, and is being sung by 
Galli-Curci and other distinguished art- 
ists. He is to be congratulated. Furth- 
ermore, he is in a position, with the 
venerable Theodore Presser of Philadel- 
phia, who published the song, to control 
the royalties, which from the elonga- 
tion of the genial smile which always 
characterized his countenance, must be 
sufficient already to put him beyond the 
dream of avarice. 

However, even outside of his success 
both as composer and editor, he long ago 
won a prize in the possession of a wife, 
to whom one might apply that good old 
English word “comely” as the best de- 
scription of her appearance, though it 
would not do justice to her fine nature, 
which has been so notable a factor in 
Cooke’s career. How few people realize 
that with artist and actor, writer and 
editor, business man, the wife is the lead- 
ing factor, whether it be success or 
failure! 

* * oe 

Barely had Titta Ruffo come to see me 
and promised me an interesting story 
when he returns from his concert tour 
to New York than I received a flying 
visit from Polacco and his charming 
wife, Edith Mason, who were just about 
to sail to fill engagements at Paris and 
Monte Carlo. Polacco looks ten years 
younger. Why shouldn’t he? He has a 
pretty and talented wife, who knows how 
to take care of him, and that is the one 
thing he always needed. As I told him, 
he is now supplied with an opportunity 
of receiving the care, and above all the 
sympathy, which he has needed and 
craved all his life. 

Years ago I singled out Polacco as a 
conductor of exceptional ability, not from 
the critic’s or musician’s point of view, 
but from the point of view of the singer 
and artist on the stage. His wonderful 
sympathy with the artists, backed as it 
was with great experience and knowl- 
edge, made him unrivaled as an operatic 
conductor. And that is the reason why, 
when he conducted, you heard the singers 
at their best. He helped them. He sus- 
tained them. And, not like some other 
distinguished conductors whom I could 
name, they never were nervous when he 
held the baton. 

As for the lady Edith, she looks 
blooming. The success that she has had 
wherever she has sung, whether in this 
country or in Europe, since she left the 
Metropolitan, shows in her fine color, 
her bright eyes, her smile. 

What a wonderful thing success is, 
when you get it main s after years of 
strain and struggle and disappointment! 
It makes a new man-or woman of you, 
inspires you with confidence in yourself 
and your work, and you look back on the 
aw of trial and disappointment as 

aving been, after all, mighty good 
training. 
oe 

Those of you who go to the movies in 
New York no doubt have realized that 
at the two big movie houses, the Rialto 
and the Rivoli, there are exceptionally 
good orchestras playing the best music, 
to the evident delight of the mixed audi- 
ences that come there. As I wrote you 


last week, this is due very largely to 
Hugo Riesenfeld, the director and gen- 
eral manager, a musician and a man of 


unquestioned enterprise, a good music 
iover, a man who believes in educating 
the public taste to appreciate the best 
music. 

By the bye, do you know who have 
been the big financial powers in the 
erection and maintenance of these two 
movie palaces? One was Felix Kahn, 
the brother of our friend Otto H. Kahn. 
Felix is one of our best amateur musi- 
cians. He is a fine violinist and has a 
collection said to be one of the best in 
the world, of violins that are priceless. 
Back of him, of course, is said to be his 
brother, Otto H. Recenfly, I believe, 
they sold out their interests in these two 
mammoth establishments, but at the 
same time Otto H. Kahn is understood 
to have financed the great Lasky syndi- 
cate of players in the movies to the ex- 
tent of $20,000,000, which will give you 
a little glimpse of the vast development 
of the movie business and its popularity 
in the last few years. 

Otto Kahn is also a patron of the arts. 
He has a very fine collection at the vari- 
ous palaces that he owns in New York 
and Long Island. Recently, when in 
Paris, he bought a fine collection of 
paintings by French soldiers in the re- 
cent war. The purchase, I understand, 
was made through Louis Thomas, the 
French journalist of note, who is the 
husband of Mme. Delaunois, one of the 
most charming and talented members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, with 
which she“has been for some seasons 
and whom you may recall for her de- 
lightful performance in Maeterlinck’s 
“Blue Bird.” 

Writing of Kahn reminds me that the 
New York Evening Post last Saturday 
alludes to him as “Battling Otto,” who 
“knocked out Oscar Hammerstein, the 
musical heavyweight, in four rounds.” 

I wonder whether the distinguished 
financier will wear this on his coat with 
his numerous other decorations. 

* * * 


The Rev. Clifford G. Twombley, who 
is understood to be a leader of a law 
and order movement in Lancaster, Pa., is 
out advocating more liberal Sunday laws. 
He says he does not consider he has the 
right to dictate to a man the way in 
which he should spend his Sunday. He 
admits there are different ways of rest- 
ing. Some men prefer to walk, some 
men want to play golf, baseball, football, 
tennis. In every case the man is secur- 
ing rest and recreation. If, says he, we 
take away baseball from a poor man and 
allow a rich man to tour in his automo- 
bile, we are wrong. 

The old Blue Laws of to-day, says the 
Rev. Mr. Twombley, are similar to those 
of the pharisaical laws of old, and if in- 
terpreted by most people, the Blue Laws 
of Pennsylvania would appear to be the 
same. As we know, under the state law 


— 
of Pennsylvania no concert, even of clay 
sical music, can be given and an adjnj.. 
sion fee charged. Not even an orat»y;, 
can be given. However, let us no} be 
discouraged. We know Pennsylvania ;, 
the first state in the field with a com. 
prehensive scheme to enlarge and jp. 
prove the scope of music in the pub] 
school system. 


Anyhow, we have progressed from the 
ald colonial days, when a man was py; 
in the stocks for kissing his wife 9, 
Sunday. Nor could a mother caress he, 
child. It was against the law to -yp. 
You had to walk at a slow, church-g ing 
gait. If you didn’t go to church yoy 
were arrested. If you happened to be ay 
old woman with a wizened face, yo, 
were liable to be burned as a w tch 
You couldn’t hunt, or fish, or play g 
game of cards or tennis on the Sab)ath. 
You couldn’t even stand on a street coy. 
ner. You had to move on. 


A recent writer, referring to these 
matters, recalls Macauley’s dictum that 
the Puritans suppressed bear-baiting not 
because it caused suffering to the bear, 
but because it gave pleasure to the spec. 
tators. 

But we do not have to go back to old 
colony days. We can go to the laws of 
England, some of which have not been 
repealed, under which musicians were 
classed as “vagrants” and-as such could 
not serve on a jury. Even in recent 
times, laws have been passed which show 
that our legislators still have the idea 
that it is up to them to regulate our pri- 
vate lives. Take, for instance, the law 
passed in the State of Indiana, to prevent 
the smoking of cigarettes, which led to a 
performing chimpanzee in a traveling 
show being arraigned in court for smok- 
ing a cigarette, that being one of the 
tricks by which he had supported his 
gage And the owner had to pay a 

ne. 

Apropos, a writer in the New York 
Times Book Review reminds us that in 
the Middle Ages, lawsuits against ani- 
mals were of common occurrence. 


Anyway, we have progressed. We no 
longer mark violators of a commani- 
ment with a red-hot branding iron, and 
while we continue to have pogroms in 
Europe, we of the West no longer in- 
dorse the plunging of poor Jews into 
boiling oil when they refuse to give up 
their faith, though we may present the 
ancient method in ‘La Juive,” when 
Gatti gives it at the Metropolitan, says 
your 


ie 


——— 





FALK IN MIDDLE WEST 





Violinist Greeted by Capacity Houses in 
Illinois Cities 


Jules Falk, violinist, who is on tour 
of the Middle West, has been playing to 
capacity houses in almost every place 
where he has appeared. In Detroit, 
where he played the Handel E Major 
Sonata and the Wieniawski Concerto in 
D Minor, as the principal numbers, he 
had the assistance of Malvina Ehrlich, 
who was heard in a number of solos. In 
Jacksonville, Il]., where he played in the 
Music Hall of the Illinois Woman’s Col- 
lege, many were turned away, despite the 
fact that additional seats were brought 
in and all available space utilized. 

Other cities where Mr. Falk appeared 
during the past two weeks include Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee. In the latter city 
he played in the Municipal Auditorium. 





Honor Parker at Annual Meeting of New 
Haven Orchestra 


NEw HAVEN, CONN, Oct. 29.—The 
twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
New Haven Symphony was held in 
Dorscht Lodge Hall last Sunday after- 
noon at which meeting the esteemed 
president, Prof. William Lyon Phelps de- 
livered the annual report. The officers 
were re-elected. In memory of the late 
Dr. Horatio W. Parker, for twenty-five 
years conductor of the orchestra, me- 
morial resolutions were adopted. 





St. Denis Dancers Come Under Manage- 
ment of Hugo Boucek 


The Ruth St. Denis Dancers, who have 
been appearing on the Pacific Coast, have 
lately come under the management of 
Hugo Boucek, and commencing the lat- 
ter part of the month, will begin an ex- 
tended tour through the Southern and 
Middle Western States. 


GARDEN OPENS U. S. TOUR 
WITH LOUISVILLE RECITAL 





Soprano Gives First of Civic Music 
Concerts, Aided by Casini 
and Van Grove 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 28.—The 
Armory was the only place large enougn 
to hold the audience that wanted to hear 
Mary Garden, last Wednesday evening, 
when she made her appearance as the 
first attraction of the Civic Music Series 
of Concerts, under the local management 
of Merle Armitage. 

Miss Garden came directly from Paris 
to Louisville, this being her first Ameri- 
can appearance this season, and her first 
in Louisville in eight or ten years. 

She was generous with encores and 
gave liberally after each program num- 
ber. Associated with Miss Garden were 
two artists new to Louisville, but en- 
titled to appear by virtue of their ar- 
tistry. They.were Gutia Casini, ’cellist, 
and Isaac van Grove, pianist. There 
was absolute surety in the work of both 
men as well as keen sense of values and 
artistic insight. H. P. 





Marie Lighthall Makes Début in Chicag° 
Recital 


CHIcAGo, Oct. 13.—Marie Lighthall 
soprano, who has been heard sever 
times in club and church recitals her®, 
gave her first concert last night in Ki 
ball Hall. Her voice is pleasingly fiex' 
ble and light, and she showed real feel- 
ing in some of her songs, for instance 
Schubert’s “Margaret at the Spinning 
Wheel,” her high tones were especi:!ly 
gratifying. She sang, among othe! 
songs, two excellent compositions >Y 
Herman Devries. Edgar Nelson, at the 
piano, furnished artistic accompa" 
ments. F. W. 
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E. Robert Schmitz Closes Series of Large Master Classes 
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E. Robert Schmitz, French Pianist-Pedagogue, with One of His Five Master Classes 


season which opened at Symphony Hall, 
Boston, on Oct. 10. The past session of 
master piano classes has been the most 


satisfactory and largely attended that 
he has yet conducted and on account of 


ROBERT SCHMITZ, the famous 

¢ French pianist, conductor and 
pedagogue, has closed his first session of 
master piano classes which were held at 


























* 


the large number of applicants it had to 
be divided into five sections. The above 
picture shows only one of the five classes 
of teachers and prominent piano stu- 
dents from all over the country. 





Photo by White 


D. C.; Lawrence Schauffler, New York; 
Mrs. A. Agnes Shepard, Orange, N. J.; 
Florian Shepard, Orange, N. J.; Mrs. 
C. B. Smeltzer, Fort Dodge, Iowa; Mrs. 
Emma D. Smith, Montclair, N. J.; Mrs. 











up Carnegie Hall, to start his busy concert It is the purpose of Mr. Schmitz to Virginia Vissault Simondson, New 
the discuss playing principles apart from York; Mrs. Flora Shawb, New York; 
len any method or suggestion of method. He Leroy Shields, Des Moines, Iowa; Mar- 
Lys wishes to bring before us the principles garet Thorn, New York; Mrs. C. J. Tisel, 
; controlling maximum ease, velocity and Muskogee, Okla.; Elizabeth Topping, 
variety of tone color. With the prin- New York; Anna Vining, Philadelphia, 
VICTOR ciples clearly in mind, and demonstrated Pa.; Helen Young, Sweet Briar, Va. 
at the piano for a long enough period 
- of time to become automatic, the tools Martinelli Opens Artists’ Series in 
will then be ready to assist the player in Yonk N 
EHLING his task of interpretation. The striking onkers, N. Y. 
difference between Mr. Schmitz’s dis- YONKERS, N. Y., Oct. 25.—The first 
- cussion of principles of piano technique concert of the Yonkers Artists’ Series, 
and those that have gone before, is in his sponsored by the National Symphony, 
it f completer reliance on natural laws. He was given on Oct. 20, in the Armory, by 
L writes O places the performer in the stream of Martinelli, assisted by Phillip Gordon, 
life, so to speak, to let him reach his _ pianist, and Mary Seiler, harpist. Mar- 
goal by throwing himself upon natural _ tinelli was well received by the audience 
sic laws, not by running counter to them. and compelled to grant several encores. 
he The wide appeal that Mr. Schmitz has His full, ringing tones and impassioned 
as a teacher and master pedagogue can delivery of operatic numbers seemed to 
~~ r be readily gained from the fact that his meet with favor. However, an almost 
he students have come from nearly every entire lack of mezza voce produced a 
gn a wil state in the Union. This class in- Somewhat monotonous effect. Phillip 
ve . cludes: Gordon evidenced adequate technique and 
1g, . q L. Eva Alden, Terre Haute, Ind.; musicianship, but he was not entirely 
he iano Frances Brundage, New York; Lillian satisfactory in his Chopin numbers. Mary 
es ‘ ‘ Bissell, Hartford, Conn.; Ellenor R. Seiler was effective in her harp num- 
nt Cook, Hartford, Conn.; Marietto Coffin, bers. The audience numbered a little 
New York; Florence M. Cooper, Eliza- less than 1000. The concert was under 
ris beth, N. J.; Henrietta A.Cammeyer, New the combined management of S. E,. Mac- 
ri- York; Marion Cassell, Islip, L. I.; Ethel tr Share Wr = the orchestra, and 
| It gives me great pleasure to attest the Colgate, Garden City, L, 1-; Mrs. Doro- Bertha Sharp Wolf. R. W. W. 
d es ‘ ° Pag ate Be J ending Fanning to Sing at Anderson College 
' f | > B Id P ano I use Davis, Rockford, Ill.; Ethel S. Drum 
mn- superiority of the baidwin 1 ° mond, Philadelphia, Pa. M. 6. Dring, Cecil Fanning will begin his goason at 
re .-s ° : New York; Mrs. Wande T. Doolittle, Anderson College, Anderson, S. C., on 
n- it in all of my work and find that its rich New York; Arlene Elliot, Morristown, Nov. 10. November will be an excep- 
r ° N. J.; Mrs. Lawrence Earle, New York; tionally busy month for him. His dates 
st, tonal quality and wonderfully respon- Alexander Gunn, New York; Russell so far booked for that month include also 
: . 6 a) >t d Gilbert, eae N. 23 gg ted Springs, _" C., var, 181, sean 
t , > y ic an Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Alice Hackett, For la., Nov. 15; Hammond, La., Nov. 17; 
nd Sive action satishes cvery artist Dodge, Iowa; 3 H. —— Ones New Orleans, La., Nov. 18; ae, Ala., 
: if 7 a Ohio; Tomford Harris, Pasadena, Cal.; Nov. 20; Meridian, Miss., Nov. 22; 
technical demand. Its qualities of en Mrs. C. S. Hardy, gg > mgr we Grenada, ~—E — 23; se a Miss., 
W. C. Heller, Lowell, ass.; a Nov. 24, and Charleston, S. C., Nov. 26. 
0 durance are unsurpassed. How, New York; Mrs. Anita Hines, New Additional engagements secured for 
| York; M. L. Hilgard, Berkeley, Cal.; him during the past week include a joint 
Mrs. Grace C. Jackson, New York; Mrs. recital with Claudia Muzio at the Lex- 
I, H. A. Kuhn, Garden City, L. I.; Rose- ington Theater, New York, on Dec. 5; 
al mary Lillard, New York; Anna Levitt, with the Wednesday Musical Club of 
re, New York; Mrs. Ciranes mega cmp Okmulgee, Okla., on Feb. 2, and the 
i Mass.; Helen B. Lawrence, icago, Troy Vocal Society of Troy, N. Y., on 
( 1 1 Ill.; Katharine McNeal, Washington, D. March 9. 
: The Baldwin Piano Company C.3 BYs.: eneymerss Foes se ha voor FAYETTEVILLE ARK.—E Gutherie 
¢ ae j . IEW OUIS Marion Matthews, Jenkintown, Pa.; ‘AYETTEVILLE, RK.—k. t ‘ 
hd fire. 323 Pee iv: 6S Fifth Ave. rit Olive St. Mrs. Gertrude H. Murdough, Chicago, Hassell, pianist, assisted by David C. 
ly rit gee Jer Ill.; Harriet Mulford, Hempstead, L. Hansard, violinist, of the University 
vA INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE DALLAS. DENVER “ih : 2 i School of Music, was heard in recital re- 
; 18 N. Penn’a St 521 S. Fourth Ave. 1911 Elm St. 1636 Calif. St. I.; Mrs. H. H. Marshall, Garden City, c ,v 
by a. L. I.; Earle V. Prahl, New York; Mary cently. F. Dudleigh of New York was 
he SAN FRANCISCO, 310 Sutter St. Pinney, New York; Gertrude Price, also heard in an organ recital at the 
i Brooklyn, N. Y.; Corinne Pauli, Brook- First Christian Church while he was here 
lyn, N, Y.; Mildred Rider, Washington, on a visit to Henry Doughty Tovey. 
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a The Musical Alliance and Music in Public Schools 








that Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


Il: the last issue of MUSICAL AMERICA the announcement was made 


in the State of Pennsylvania, had appointed Dr. Hollis E. Dann, 
Vice-president of the Musical Alliance and head of the Music Depart- 
ment of Cornel] University, to be Director of School Music in Pennsyl- 


yania. 


The purpose of ,this appointment is to launch a progressive 


campaign for the complete recognition of the place and the value of 


music in our public school educational system. 


In order to make the 


work effective, adequately trained leaders, with salaries large enough 
to attract superior teachers, will be appointed. Dr. Dann’s headquarters 
will be in the capitol at Harrisburg. He will assume his duties the first 


of September next. 


This great advance has been effected through the co-operation of 
the Governor of Pennsylvania and the Auditor General. The program 
will include not only instruction in the schools, but, through the schools, 
community singing in every city, borough and school district in the 


State. 


These far-sighted men recognize that there can be no greater factor 
than music in the work of Americanization, upon whose importance our 
statesmen and leading public-spirited citizens are agreed. 

For years Dr. Dann has been known through his work in connection 
with Cornell University. The summer sessions there, which have been 
largely attended by supervisors of music in the schools and those who 
were training for that position, have done work whose value cannot be 


estimated. 


By this act Pennsylvania comes into public view as the first great 





State to take action in a matter which should particularly appeal to all 
members of the Musical Alliance. We can never be a musical nation, in 
the true and best sense, until we realize that we must begin at the be- 
ginning and build our foundation on solid ground. And that must be 
through the proper introduction of music into our public school system. 
We cannot make a community musical by injecting a symphony or- 
chestra into it, as you would a serum. Nor can we expect, when people 
have passed the age of maturity, that they can be brought to value music 
as they should. We must begin with the children, and then build on that. 

The knowledge that Dr. Finegan’s scheme includes a State-wide 
movement for community singing shows that this advanced educator, 
who has now called to his aid Dr. Dann, realizes that after all is said 
and done, it is not what-we can do for music, but what music can do 
for us. 

This action of the State of Pennsylvania should inspire all mem- 
bers of the Alliance with new hope, and it certainly devolves upon them 
to use it as an example with their own school boards and with their own 
State legislators to go ahead and do likewise. 

Now that the State of Pennsylvania has taken the lead, there can 
be no longer any hesitation on the part of other States to give music its 
proper place in the public school curriculum. 


? Fortean 


President the Musical Alliance of the U. S. 








Some Recent Indorsements 








Inclosed find check for renewal of my 
Musical Alliance membership. In line 
with Mr. Freund’s pertinent suggestion 
we are bringing our influence to bear 
upon the Kansas members of Congress 
and candidates. I am presenting this to 
the Executive Committee of the Kansas 
State Music Teachers’ Association next 
week. No such opportunity for national 
service has been offered to teachers and 
music lovers as is presented in the next 
few weeks. This is one means and a 
very important one to bring to pass the 
slogan, “America First.” You may rely 
on Kansas. FRANK A. BEACH, 
Director, Dept. of Music, Kansas State 

Normal School. 
Emporia, Kar., Oct. 13, 1920. 





Am inclosing my check for dues to 
July, 1921. I believe that the Alliance 
has already had a great influence in mu- 
sic in America and upon the encourage- 
ment of native development. 

Howarp H. HANSON, 
Dean, Conservatory of Music, College 
of the Pacific. 

San Jose, Cal., Oct. 11, 1920. 





Apart from the propaganda that the 
Musical Alliarice has made and which 
has been recognized and felt all over the 
country, its great value, to my think- 


ing, is that it is continually saturat- 
ing the minds of musicians and music 
teachers with the idea that if they get 
together they can advance the cause of 
musical progress in this country by a 
generation. “In union there is strength.” 
F. PELTON JONES. 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 21, 1920. 





Am proud to be a member of the Mu- 
sical Alliance, and am pleased to in- 
close the “mite” you ask as dues. Long 
live the M. A. of the U. S. A.! 

GEo. M. OSTNESS, 
Secretary, Redfield Musical Assn. 
Redfield, S. D., Oct. 25, 1920. 





The inclosed check for membership in 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. Am still hoping that the goal 
of a National Conservatory of Music and 
a Ministry of Fine Arts is not far dis- 
tant. Personally have been trying to do 
my little bit the past year by making a 
specialty of American composers and 
compositions in my High School Appre- 
ciation classes. Am very glad to say 
this seems to somewhat offset the popular 
“jazz” and “uke” music. Cordially, 

SARAH I. MCCONNELL, 
Special Teacher High School Music. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Oct. 18, 1920. 





TORONTO, CAN., ACCLAIMS 
LONDON STRING QUARTET 





Ensemble, Assisted by Lenora Sparkes Is 
Given Warm Reception in 
Ontario Capital 


ToRONTO, CAN., Oct., 28.—The London 
String Quartet, on its appearance at 
Massey Hall Oct. 22, presented a pro- 
gram that not only greatly pleased the 
audience, but demonstrated its remarka- 
ble ability in the interpretation of cham- 

r music. The concert was under the 
Management of I. E. Suckling, who has a 
he series of musical events booked for 
the season. The assisting artist was 

nora Sparkes, who was heard here last 
season and who displayed new beauties in 
her singing. She opened with a grou 
of operatic arias, of which the outstand- 
ig was “L’Enfant Prodigue,”’ by De- 

Ussy, which was sung with fine feeling 
and dramatic effect. Her group of Eng- 
ish songs also appealed to the audience, 
‘specially “A Song of Old London.” 

he London String Quartet was en- 
thusiastiecally applauded after each of 
its offerings. The program was opened 
With Mozart’s Quartet in D Minor, fol- 
lowed by the E Minor Quartet by Frank 
Bridge, which was interpreted with skill 
‘nd feelings. The last number was the 


Folk Song Quartet, a phantasy on a 
Berkshire melody. 

A capacity audience filled Massey Hall 
on Oct. 21 on the occasion of the annual 
Trafalgar Night Concert of the Sons of 
England. An attractive musical pro- 
gram was presented, including solos by 
Winifred Thomas, Vera McLean, Arthur 
Blight and Harold Jarvis. Mrs. F. E. 
Webb was the pianist of the evening. 
The Imperial Concert Band under W. M. 
Murdock gave several offerings. 





MUSIC IN FORT WORTH 





Allen McQuhae in Song Recital—Opera 
by Dunbar Forces 


Fort WortTH, TEx., Oct. 16.—Allen 
McQuhae, tenor, received a royal wel- 
come when he sang in Fort Worth Oct. 
14. He came here under the auspices of 
the Bothwell Kane Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, and in spite of many counter 
attractions, had a good-sized audience. 
His beautiful voice and fine expression 
captivated his audience and he received 
many encores to which he generously re- 
sponded. On the day following the con- 
cert, Mr. McQuhae was the guest of the 
Rotary Club at its weekly luncheon, 
when he sang a group of Irish melodies, 
accompanied by Ralph Douglas. 


The Ralph Dunbar Opera Company 
has just closed three performances of 
“Robin Hood,” which are of such ex- 
cellence as to remind one forcibly of the 
days of the Bostonians and earlier pro- 
ductions of this ever-popular opera. The 
choruses were exceptionally fine. Stella 
De Shon as Alan-a-Dale, and Clara 


Campbell as Maid Marian won repeated 
recalls. Arthur Sherman as_ Robin 
Hood displayed a voice of good quality. 
Rudolph Koch as Guy of Gisborne was 
clever without overdoing the part. Ed- 
ward Beck made a splendid Sheriff of - 
Nottingham, winning well deserved ap- 
plause. C. G. N. 
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“The Best Book Of Its Kind In Existence’”’ 
says Philip Hale of 


The Study of the Viola D’Amore 


By PAUL SHIRLEY 
In this comprehensive and practical work, its author offers the final 
results of his exhaustive study and investigation. It comprises the 


technical and musical application of the charming instrument, its his- 
tory and literature. 


English, German and French Text 


CARL FISCHER 


Boston 








New York Chicago 
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ARTHUR HYDE 


Late of Covent Garden Theatre, London, Eng. 


Exponent of the Art of Singing from Speech 


The only natural method of voice production 


Studio: 143 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Consultation and Audition by Appointment Only 
Singing ° 


HURLBUT This Winter IN Italy 


AMERICAN TENOR 
CONCERT—RECITAL 


European Representative: G. Massoglia 
65 Via Rattazi Rome, Italy 
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MEZZO-SOPRANO 
CONS ANCE Concerts - Recitals - Opera 
55 West 110th St., New York City 
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‘KELLERMAN 00. raRrTONE on 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Exclusive Management, HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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BETTER THAN EVER-_N. Y. Sun 


THE VERDICT. UNANIMOUS 


for 


PERCY HEMUS 


Not One Adverse Criticism From New York Papers 
OF AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL, OCTOBER 7th, 1920 


The Following Press Notices Are 


lost. 


the 


New York Evening Mail 


Percy Hemus can always be 
counted upon to furnish a unique 
form of musical entertainment and 
his recital last night at Aeolian Hall 
was no exception to his rule. 


His fine baritone voice and debo- 
nair presence obviate the crudity 
which often offends when original 
words are done over into our mother 
tongue. 


Mr. Hemus took on the atmos- 
phere of each song, conveying it to 
his listeners. 


He has drama, sentiment, comedy 
and a diction in which no syllable is 
Miss Gladys Craven's accom- 
paniments were an added delight. 


Hemus began with Purcell, 
Dvorak, Rubinstein, and Bizet—but 
he runs the usual baritone course of 
today, and soon thereafter took to 
modern balladry, though always of 
better taste. 
measure 
seemed to enjoy him heartily. 


All Dated October 8, 1920: 
New York Times 


Percy Hemus, a baritone, whose 
artistic integrity has in other years 
lent persuasive force to his cam- 
paign for singing in plain English, 
the language of those who hear him, 
appeared last evening at Aeolian 
Hall in a program drawn from com- 
posers of all nations, and from his 
American countrymen most of all. 


New York American 


Percy Hemus, one of the best of 
our native-born baritones, gave a 
recital last night to an enthusiastic 
audience in Aeolian Hall. Ina mel- 
low and beautifully controlled voice 
he sang old English airs, Bohemian 
hymns, Russian romances, operatic 


Of the foreign texts each translation arias, negro spirituals, American 


New York Sun 


Percy Hemus, the baritone, came 
back to Aeolian Hall last night for 
his first recital in no little while. 
The war has intervened, and Mr. 
Hemus has played a fine singing 
part in it. 
by that strenuous exercise, the power 
it always had of winning popularity 
and applause. It sounded better, in 
fact, than ever. 


Mr. 


Nor has his voice lost, 


cellent advantage 


He gave goo 


Deever.”’ 


represented individual effort to con- 
vey both the spirit and accent of a 
poetic original, and each was prop- 
erly credited to its adapter. Mr. 
Hemus sang music of Purcell, Bizet, 
Rubinstein and others in a free and 
manly fashion, such -as in wartime 
had given power to his training of 
sailors at Pelham Bay. 


New York Herald 


He again disclosed a good vocal 
technic and much taste in his work. 


New York Tribune 


His sturdy voice was heard to ex- 
a program 
which ranged from Purcell’s “I At- 
tempt From Love's Sickness To Fly,” 
to the audience, which to Walter Damrosch’s 


ballads and several other illustra- 
tions of vocal literature. His diction, 


as usual, was faultless. 


New York Telegram 


Percy Hemus, who gave a song 
recital in Aeolian Hall last night, is 
a hale and hearty singer overflowing 
with enthusiasm. His diction is ex- 
cellent. He can sing his own lan- 
guage as well as any Frenchman 
sings French, which seems to be 
rather a rare attribute in this city 
of many nationalities, and’ interna- 


tional musical interests. 


During the war, Mr. Hemus was 
a Navy Song Leader stationed at the 
Naval Station at Pelham Bay. His 
voice has not suffered, but rather 
has expanded since his return to 
civilian life. 


** Danny 


EXTRACTS FROM PERSONAL LETTERS: 


WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


(Published by permission) 
EDITOR GLOBE MUSIC PAGE 


LAFORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 








I enjoyed your excellent recital. 

] must compliment you especially upon your 
quite unusual interpretation and_ excellent 
diction. 

Signed :— 
Herbert Witherspoon. 








G. RICORDI & CO. 


It was not just a song entertainment. It was 
life itself—dramatic, vital, real. I like your sort 
of music. It leaves something I can take 
with me. 

Signed :— 
Charles D. Isaacson. 








A great treat you gave us. Your beautifu! 
voice, splendid diction and artistic interpreta- 
tions were disclosed throughout the program— 
great dramatic intensity. 


Signed :-— 
Ernesto Berumen. 











Congratulations! Your remarkable voice is 
more beautiful than ever, and your interpreta- 
tions a revelation. We are proud to have you 
sing our songs. 

Signed :— 
° George Maxwell, 
Managing Director. 





PATHE PHONOGRAPH CO. 


SPROSS STUDIOS 











If we had more singers like you, there would 


be more business men attend concerts. It 
was the best recital | have ever heard. 
Signed :— 


E. A. Widmann, President. 








Thank you for the pleasure you gave me 
It was the best recital | have ever heard you 
give—your diction commands attention. 

Signed :— 
Charles Gilbert Spross. 








RAOUL BIAIS, 220 West 42nd St., New York City 


(pronounced B-A) 


Exclusive Management 





Exclusive 
Pathé Records 
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Cleveland Symphony 


Orchestra to Give Many Novelties This Season 























Nikolai Sokoloff Enlarges 

Changes and Additions to Personnel Bring Roll Up to Ninety 
—Conductor Spent Summer in Europe Hunting Novelties 
—Return Engagements in Nearly All Cities Played in Last 
Year—To Have Chorus to Assist in Certain Symphonic 
Works 


C LEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 30—That 
the permanence of the Cleveland 
Orchestra is assured to an even greater 
degree than heretofore is indicated by 
the quality and genius of the newcomers 
who were heard at the first pair of con- 
certs on Oct. 21 and 23. They are “new- 
comers” only in the sense of their re- 


cent affiliation, but all are musicians of 
demonstrated merit and worth. Many 
of last year’s players were in their ac- 
customed places when Mr. Sokoloff re- 
sumed the baton. The personnel of the 
orchestra has been.selected with a fine 
regard for unusual artistic ability and 
technical skill. There are ninety mem- 
bers of the dDrganization this season, an 
increase of fifteen over the membership 
of last year. 

Louis Edlin, concertmaster, continues 
as head of the string section. Victor de 
Gomez is again the principal ’cellist. 
Both will appear as soloists during the 
season. Carlton Cooley, formerly of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, is first viola. 
Mr. Cooley possesses extraordinary 
musical talent. Only twenty-one years 
of age, he won the Stokowski gold medal 
this year, and has been engaged as solo- 
ist at symphony concerts with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. He will also play 
the viola in the Cleveland String Quar- 
tet. 

Further evidence of the growth of the 
orchestra in activities as well as num- 
bers, is the increase in its local and out- 
of-town performances. From eighty to 
one hundred concerts will be given this 
season. Arrangements for several tours 
have been completed. Requests for con- 
certs have been received from practically 
all the cities in which the orchestra 
played last year. 


This Season’s Novelties 


Last year many novelties were played 
at the symphony and popular concerts. 
The appreciative reception accorded 
them has impelled Mr. Sokoloff to in- 
clude more this season in addition to 
standard works of permanent worth 
which will be played in Cleveland for the 
first time. During his pilgrimage to Eu- 
rope this summer he spent weeks in 
musical establishments obtaining com- 
positions that are difficult or almost im- 
possible to secure in this country, and 
the season’s programs are cosmopolitan 
and catholic. Among the novelties an- 
nounced thus far are a “Symphony in B 
Flat” by D’Indy and a “Symphony with 
Organ” by Saint-Saéns;; “Habanera” by 
Aubert; “Le Festin de l’Araignée” by 
Albert Roussel; and incidental music 
written by Gabriel Fauré for Maeter- 
linck’s “Pelléas et Mélisande.” Debussy’s 
“Iberia” balances the representation of 
modern Gallic masters. A “Neapolitan 
Suite” by Michele Esposito; “Three 
Spanish Dances” by E. Granados; “A 
Finnish Lullaby” by Selim Palmgren and 
Eugene Goossens’ “By the Tarn” are 
also worthy of mention. Loeffler’s “La 
Villanelle du Diable’; “The Mystic 
Trumpeter” by Converse; “Betrothal” 
by Delamarter; “Sylvan Suite” by Brock- 
way, and Chadwick’s “Tam o’ Shanter” 
are works -by American composers that 
will be given their first hearing in Cleve- 
land this year. A “different” work is ar 
“Overture on Negro Themes” by Henry 
Gilbert. Victor Herbert’s “Irish Rhap- 
sody” has been decided upon, and several 
compositions by Wilson G. Smith and 
Chas. V. Rychlik of Cleveland’s musical 
fraternity are being considered. A Rev- 
erie by Alexander Scriabine; “Mlada 
and the overture to “Prince Tgor” by 
Borodin, have been placed on forthcom- 
ing programs. Glazounoff’s “Suite of 
the Middle Ages” and Moussorgsky’s 
“Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve” will be 
Played at Sunday popular concerts. 


To Have Auxiliary Chorus 


A chorus now being assembled under 
the leadership of Arthur Shepherd, as- 
sistant conductor, is an adjunct that will 
greatly broaden the scope of the organi- 
zation’s performances. With its assist- 


ance the “Faust Symphony” by Liszt will 
be given during the season, and its ap- 
proaching local premiére is further evi- 
dence of the enlargement of the or- 
chestra’s functions as a civic institution 
and an educational asset. An “Overture 
to a Drama” and a “Fantasy” by Mr. 
Shepherd will also be played. The lat- 
ter is in the répertoire of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. The new assist- 
ant conductor was formerly associated 
with the New England Conservatory as 
teacher of theory and conductor of cho- 
ral bodies. He was also leader of the 
Musical Art Society and the St. Cecilia 
Society of Boston. 

An event of importance at the first 
pair of concerts was “Le Queste de Dieu” 
from “Le Legende de Saint Christophe,” 
an opera by Vincent D’Indy, given for 
probably the first time in America. Its 
world premiére took place in Paris last 
July. An augmented orchestra and sev- 
eral specially constructed instruments 
were utilized in the performance. 

Four organizations will make guest 
appearances in the Cleveland Orchestra 
Series: the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor; 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Josef Stransky, conductor; Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
conductor; and La Scala Orchestra, Ar- 
turo Toscanini, conductor. Practically 
every concert will feature a soloist in ad- 
dition to the excellent instrumental pro- 
grams that have been assembled after 
weeks and months of arduous study. The 
singers include the maiestic Margarete 
Matzenauer. Hulda Lashanska, and 
Matel Garrison. 

Efrem Zimbalist will be the soloist at 
the second pair of concerts on Nov. 4 
and 6. Director Sokoloff and Concert- 





Nikolai Sokoloff, Conductor of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra 


master Edlin will also appear as solo 
violinists during the season as will Vic- 
tor de Gomez, principal ’cellist. The sea- 
son’s pianists comprise Heinrich Geb- 
hard, Benno Moiseiwitsch, Mischa Levit- 
zki, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and Olga Sam- 
aroff. Other soloists will appear at the 
Sunday popular concerts throughout the 
year. 

The final program on April 28 and 30 
will be a huge choral concert at which 
the chorus under Assistant Conductor 
Shepherd will demonstrate its first year’s 
achievements. 

All in all, the Cleveland symphonic 
season is by far the most ambitious and 
meritorious attempted during its career. 
Conductor Sokoloff has promised a new 
standard of attainment. The progress 
and announcements already made are an 
indication that the promise will be kept. 





CLEVELAND HEARS 


NEW D'INDY WORK 


Give Part of “St. Christopher” 
in First Symphony Concert 
—Other Events 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 22.—The opening of 
the symphony season took place last 
evening, and Masonic Hall contained a 
large audience eager to greet the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, strengthened by about 
forty new members, and its conductor, 
Nikolai Sokoloff, recently returned from 
Europe, bringing with him new scores, 
and much fresh inspiration for the 
coming year. 


Last winter’s orchestra numbered sev- 
enty players. For this, its third season, 
there is a roster of ninety, and for spe- 
cial works, like the d’Indy Little Sym- 
phony, “The Search for God,” from the 
new opera, “The Legend of St. Christo- 
pher,” heard last evening, there were 
present ninety-four performers. 

The first movement of the “Eroica” 
Symphony of Beethoven that opened the 
program brought a realization to the 
audience that it was listening to a really 
great orchestra. The results in blending 
of the playing of forty-seven old mem- 
bers, and forty-three new ones, in a com- 
paratively short period of rehearsal, 
seemed simply marvelous. Conductor 
Sokoloff, already famous for his fine re- 
sults in the brief space of two years, 
earned for himself fresh laurels in the 
effects produced at his first concert, with 
the augmented band of players. 

There was vitality, alert response, and 
of course a big volume of sound, but 
more than that, there was plasticity of 
tone, and a perfecting of phrase on the 
part of the violins that was truely sur- 
prising. Director Sokoloff wisely chose 
a brilliant program. After the sym- 
phonv came the novelty of the evening, 
the d’Indy composition, and as a close 
the “Meistersinger” prelude. Helen 


Stanley was the assisting soloist. Her 
rroup of French songs by Dupare and 
Renaldo Hahn, and the Massenet aria, 
“Pleurez mes Yeux,” fitted quite per- 
fectly into the orchestral picture. 

There was much curiosity regarding 
the new French composition that re- 
ceived on this occasion its first Ameri- 
can performance. Absolutely removed in 
spirit from the subtle and elusive com- 
positions of his fellow compatriots, Vin- 
cent d’Indy has produced a work of 
direct, imposing and virile character. A 
contest with the Evil One is depicted in 
glaring colors with astonishing instru- 
mentation: the arrival of the distracted 
searcher for the Great King in Rome, 
where he hears the sound of Easter bells, 
is a scheme of fascinating and varied 
timbres, beginning with the piano and 
reaching little by little into all the choirs 
of the orchestra, a marvelous study of 
ingenious orchestration. Mr. Sokoloff, 
who brought the score from Paris, de- 
serves warm congratulation for his mas- 
terly interpretation of it. 

The music season, beginning at least 
a month ahead of the usual schedule, has 
brought during the first three weeks of 
October a variety of events. Four per- 
formances of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, under the local management of 
Giacomo Bernardi, were presented in 
Masonic Hall for the first time in an 
auditorium worthy of its excellent pro- 
ductions. Although at least twice as 
many persons were in attendance than 
has been nossible in former seasons at the 
Colonial Theater, there were still manv 
empty seats, but there was warm praise 
on the nart of the critics, for “La Tosca.” 
“Butterflv”’ and “Rigoletto,” while 
“Lohengrin.” even with Anna Fitziu in 
the part of Elsa, failed to please in its 
Italian version. 

First to appear in the Charles Wagner 
eourse were Lazzari, Grace Wagner and 
Zanelli, an attractive combination. The 
course managed by the Woman’s Club 
brought Nina Tarasova. In the course 
before the Chamber Music Society man- 
aged by Mrs. Franklin B. Sanders, a 
mistake in the date on the part of the 
New York manager failed to send the 
London String Quartet for the opening 
concert, and the Cleveland String Quar- 


’ 


tet (summoned at 7 o’clock) obligingly 
presented a _ beautiful program of 
Brahms, Ravel and Schubert, with no 
preparation since early summer rehear- 
sals. A gracious act on the part of the 
performers, and one duly appreciated by 
the critical audience. Up to this point in 
the music season it should be recorded 
that audiences are smaller than usual. 
October is, however, not a month favor- 
able to music. Many patrons are still in 
their country homes, the weather has 
been extraordinarily warm, and concert 
enthusiasm has not reached its height. 
This has not seriously affected the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club that opened its 8¢a- 
son auspiciously on Oct. 11 in the Stattler 
ballrom with a recital by Emma Bnake, 
pianist; Florence Wasson, soprano, and 
a semi-chorus in a program of songs by 
Rachmaninoff, directed by Mrs. Zoe Long 
Fouts. : A. B. 


GALLI-CURCI IN READING 








Prima Donna Makes First Appearance 
There—Gurney and Ensemble Heard 


READING, PA., Oct. 22.—Galli-Curci 
made her first appearance in Reading on 
Thursday evening and her flood of pure 
song and wondrous personality gained 
the highest laurels. Carr and Schad, 
the owners of varied theatrical enter- 
prises in this section, arranged the re- 
cital and the Colonial Theater was 


crowded to the doors notwithstanding 
that the prices of admission were very 
considerably higher than on any other 
similar occasion. Rossini’s “Una Voce,” 
Dr. Arne’s “Lass With the Delicate Air” 
and the “Sempre Libera” from Verdi’s 
“Traviata” were the principal numbers 
on the program and despite some depar- 
tures from the original text, she shaped 
her phrases with charming luster and 
exhibited a rare sense of keen imagina- 
tive suggestion. Triple encores were de- 
manded and graciously acceded to. 

Henry Gurney, the popular Philadel- 
phia tenor, was the leading attraction 
at the concert given by the local Musical 
Art Club in the auditorium of the 
Woman’s Club. Gurney’s artistic work 
is well known here and he was especially 
brilliant and _ successful in Handel’s 
“Waft Her Angels” (Jephtha) and Gil- 
christ’s popular ‘Here Awa’, There 
Awa’.” 

Max Pfeilmaier, violinist; Gile Will- 
son, flautist; Edgar Hangen, ’cellist, and 
Russell Heilig at the piano, gave several 
examples of modern chamber music of 
the lighter order in brilliant style and 
excellent tonal quality. 

The Reading Choral Society is at work 
on Gounod’s “Redemption” which will be 
given with full orchestral accompani- 
ment. Under the new director, N. Lind- 
say Norden of Philadelphia, a most suc- 
cessful season is anticipated. W. H. 


VICARINO AS “VIOLETTA” 








Soprano Wins New Success in “Traviata” 
in Trenton, N. J. 


Following her appearance as Lucia 
at the Manhattan Opera House, as guest 
artist with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, Regina Vicarino appeared on Oct. 


20 as Violetta in “La Traviata,” in 
Trenton, N. J., before a large and 
enthusiastic audience, under the auspices 
of the Italian Club of that city. 

Her smooth, velvety tone quality and 
the brilliance and flexibility of her col- 
oratura won her many recalls from a 
public which filled the theater to stand- 
ing space. She sang both the florid mu- 
sic, as well as the dramatic, with the ut- 
most ease, and was well supported by 
principals, chorus and orchestra, Maes- 
tro Guerrieri conducting. 

Her acting of the réle was quite on a 
par with her singing, being convincing, 
and showing intellgent study of the part, 
which she has done many times before in 
Europe and South America. Special 
mention should be made of her rendition 
of the “Ah fors’ é lui” in the first act, 
and “Addio del passato” in the last, both 
of which won her well merited ovations. 





U. S. Marine Band Plays in Dubuque, Ia. 


DUBUQUE, IA., Oct. 23.—Columbia Col- 
lege presented the United States Marine 
Band as the first attraction of a series of 
four concerts. A very large audience 
completely filled the auditorium, and the 
band was exceptionally well received, 
with Robert Clark, trombonist, as soloist. 
Columbia College has now a band of its 
own, under the training of Magnus 
Budahl, who in a year has brought this 
company of young men in fine shape for 
public work. 
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Other Exclusive Columbia 
Grand Opera Artists 


‘BARRIENTOS MACBETH 





! GARDEN MARDONES 
GORDON PONSELLE 

i HACKETT ROMAINE 
LAZARO ROTHIER 
VAN GORDON 

i COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
q NEW YORK 

‘i Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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RICCARDO STRACCIARI 


| The singing of this famous Italian baritone can 











| be heard at home exc/usively on Columbia Records 

| Under the Management of National Concerts, Inc., New York | 
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B ceneca Pierce on Tour as Accompanist 
with Alda 


One of the songs which Frances Alda, 
1a donna soprano of the Metropoli- 
Opera Company, had to repeat at 
appearance at the first afternoon 
musicale at the Century Theater, on Oct. 
17, was “My Little House,” by her ac- 
companist, Seneca Pierce. Mr. Pierce 
eft New York on Oct. 18 for a four 
weeks’ concert tour with Mme. Alda. At 
her recital at the University of Virginia, 
at Charlottesville, Va., on Oct. 15, Mme. 
\lda also had to repeat the Pierce song, 
and the pianist contributed two solo 
groups to the program which included 
his own “Devil’s Courtship.” 
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Shattuck to Feature Palmgren Works 


Arthur Shattuck has a great admira- 
tion for the Finnish composer, Selim 
Palmgren, and will feature a group of 
his most characteristic numbers for piano 
on many of his recital programs for the 
season. It was Mr. Shattuck who first 
introduced this brilliant modern to the 
American public, when he played his 
“River Concerto” with the Chicago and 
Philadelphia symphony orchestras sev- 
eral seasons ago. Mr. Shattuck, who has 
been abroad for nearly two years, sails 
from France on the Aquitania on Nov. 
13. He will play with the Minneapolis 
Orchestra in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
in early December. Other engagements 
for December include recitals in Fon du 
Lac, Eau Claire and Milwaukee. - 





Hindermyer and Dann Trio Give Edison 
Concert in Terre Haute 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Oct. 20.—The re- 
cent joint recital of Harvey Hindermyer, 
New York tenor, and the Dann Trio, de- 
lighted a capacity audience at the Cen- 
tral Christian Church. The artists ap- 
peared in solos and singing with Edison 
records. The pieces used to show the 
high degree of perfection to which the 
Edison machine has been brought in- 
cluded for Mr. Hindermyer, numbers by 
Brockman and O’Hara and arrangements 
by Reddick. The concert was under the 
direction of W. H. Paige and company. 





Russell Carter Speaks at Utica Confer- 
ence of Organists 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The speaker 
at the October meeting of the Central 
New Yotk Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists, was Russell Carter, specialist 
in musie of the New York State Educa- 
tion Department and a former member of 
the chapter. Mr. Carter gave a general 
survey of educational resources of the 
state in music, and then answered ques- 
tions relating to the administrative de- 
tails of the state’s syllabus. 





Sousa Plays in Louisville, Ky. 


_ LOUISVILLE, Oct. 18.—John Philip 
Sousa played in Louisville on Oct. 16 
for the first time in a number of years. 
He drew to his afternoon and evening 
performances at least 10,000 persons. The 
soloists were Florence Hardeman, vio- 
linist; Mary Baker, soprano; Winifred 
Bambrick, harpist; Ellis McDairmid, 
flautist; John Dolan, cornetist, and 
George Carey xylophonist. P. 


HELEN SCOVILLE IS 
HEARD IN RECITAL 





Helen Scoville, Piano Recital, 
Aeolian Hall, afternoon, Oct. 26. 
The program: 


Impromptu, in F Sharp, Noc- 
turne, in C Sharp Minor, Two Ma- 
zurkas, Op. 6, No. 1, Op. 17, No. 4, 
Polonaise, in F Sharp Minor, Cho- 
pin; Sonatine, Modéré, Menuet, 
Animé, Ravel; Passacaglia, Cyril 
Scott; Reflets dans l’eau, Geenral 
Lavine, eccentric, Feux dartifice, 
Debussy; Soirées de Vienne, No. 6, 
Schubert-Liszt; Rhapsody, in G 
Minor, Dohnanyi. 











Miss Scoville may be placed in that 
category of pianists who play well, 
sometimes interestingly but who lack the 
fire and poetic insight to carry the 
hearer far above the humdrum of mun- 
dane things. Nervousness precluded her 
doing her best work in the opening Cho- 
pin group; the “Polonaise,” especially, 
suffering from some marred phrasing, an 
immature style and uncertain rhythm. 
It was not until the pianist reached the 
Debussy group that she seemed to find 
more assurance, and these she played 
with a really beautiful tone, splendid 
rhythm and with a good sense of pro- 
portion. The first of the group was well 
colored, the pianist displaying a high 
order of imagination for this sort of 
music. The second was repeated. The 
Liszt number was well played, but 
Dohnanyi’s “Rhapsody” demanded a 
more experienced player and a broader 
style to reveal its stirring climaxes. 

Miss Scoville is young and will no 
doubt develop the musicianly gifts which 
she showed signs of possessing and may 
become a pianist of considerable ability; 
but at present, she should not challenge 
comparison with the best of public per- 
formers of more ripened artistic ~ 





Bonci Sings Vanderpool’s Songs 


At his concert at the Lexington Thea- 
ter, New York, on Sunday evening, Oct. 
10, Alessandro Bonci, the great Italian 
tenor, made an innovation in introducing 
a group of American songs. These were 
Richard Hageman’s “Do Not Go, My 
Love,” and two songs by Frederick W. 
Vanderpool. The latter were “Values” 
and Mr. Vanderpool’s new song, “The 
Light,” both of which Mr. Bonci sang 
with the composer playing the accom- 
paniments for him. “The Light” was re- 
ceived with great favor and Mr. Bonci 
repeated the second half of it, refraining 
from giving the song again in its entirety 
only because of its length. 





Myrna Sharlow has just completed a 
successful tour through the state of Illi- 
nois, and is now filling engagements in 
Iowa and Minnesota. Miss Sharlow is 
booked for more than 100 concerts this 
season. 
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Song Recital by 
Sue Harvard in 


Plattsburgh, N. Y. 








3 as ene 
Sue Harvard, American Soprano, and 


Edward Johnson, Canadian Tenor, in 
Asheville, N. C. 


While Sue Harvard, the soprano, who 
is to make her Metropolitan début this 
season, was appearing during festival 
week in Asheville, N, C., in August, she, 
in company with a number of the other 
artists, enjoyed several motor trips into 
the beautiful country surrounding Ashe- 
ville and the camera artist evidently did 
good work, judging from the accom- 
panying photograph of Miss Harvard 
with Edward Johnsen, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association. 

Miss Harvard gave a recital at Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., Oct. 19, and was imme- 
diately re-engaged for a return date later 
this season. 





Mrs. Hammerstein Opens New Concert 
Bureau at Manhattan Opera House 


A new musical bureau, known as the 
Oscar Hammerstein Musical Bureau, has 
been formed by Mrs. Hammerstein with 
executive offices in the Manhattan Opera 
House. The activities of the new or- 
ganization will not be limited to booking 
attractions for the Manhattan Opera 
House, but will direct, tours throughout 
the country. The first offering will take 
place on the afternoon of Nov. 18, when 
Mrs. Hammerstein will present Carlos 
Valderrama, the Peruvian composer- 
pianist, in a recital of his own composi- 
tions based on the music of the ancient 
Incas. 


ADMIRABLE PLAYING 
BY RALPH LEOPOLD 





Ralph Leopold, pianist. Recital, 
Aeolian Hall, evening, Oct. 26. The 
program: 


Praeludium and Fugue, D Major, 
Bach-d’Albert; Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2, Beethoven; Nocturne, D Flat 
Major, Mazurka, D Major, Op. 33, 
Mazurka, A Minor, Op. 117, 
Scherzo, C Sharp Minor, Chopin; 
Consolation, D Flat Major, Liszt; 
Dance of the Elves, Popper-Kun- 
dinger; By the Seashore, Arensky; 
Humoresque, Rachmaninoff ; 
Scherzo No. 2, Balakirew. 











Ralph Leopold came back to a circle of 
friends, his appearances last season hav- 
ing won him recognition as one of the 
most savisfying of the younger Ameri. 
can pianists. His playing on this occa- 
sion was again that of a sincere and 
thorough-going artist, careful as_ to 
clarity, without being meticulous; sensi- 
tive to nuance, and a respecter of tradi- 
tion; achieving rapid passages with a 


-crisp but still musical tone, and de- 


lineating melody with a singing regard 
for legato, without the undue accentuat- 
ing that tends toward detachment. The 
Beethoven Sonata was particularly well 
played, and the first two of the Chopin 
numbers were of fascinating charm. 
The versations of the Bach Praeludium 
and Fugue were played in a manner 
technically admirable. 

If there was any lack in the excellent 
playing of.Mr. Leopold it was felt in mo- 
ments calling for climactic power. At 
no time did his tone seem of any excep- 
tional volume; his emotions remained 
well under leash, and there was a cor- 
relative tendency to seek for effects of 
heightened beauty in the gentler inflec- 
tions. Among encore numbers was the 
pianist’s own transcription of the closing 
scene from Wagner’s “Rhinegold.” 





American Institute of Applied Music Of- 
fers New Lecture Course 


A new course to be offered at the 
American Institute of Applied Music is 
“Appreciation of Literature,” by Mrs. 
Maude O. Truesdale, a former university 
and high school teacher. James B. Beam, 
supervisor of music in Easton, Pa., will 
give a special Saturday Normal Course 
for advanced students in the elements of 
music. The usual lecture course will be 
given at the school, including Alfred 
Martin on Browning’s “Abt Vogler”; 
Mrs. Amelia von Ende on “Rhythmic 
Life” and “The Kinship of the Arts”; 
Walter Bogert in two lectures on “The 
Origin and Development of the Ora- 
torio”; Marion Bauer on “Primitive Art 
Impulse,” and Mrs. George Lee Bready 
on “The Blue Bird” and “Samson and 
Delilah.” The first school musicale will 
be a lecture recital by Lotta Van Buren 
on the clavichord. 


JULIA LARSEN 


Pupil of Leopold Auer 


Toronto “‘Globe’’: 


“In addition to great technical ability, she has 
a wealth of musical feeling that is quite excep- 


tional.”’ 


Toronto “‘Star’’: 


“Played with poetry in her bow and music in 


her heart.”’ 


Buffalo ‘“‘Courier”’ : 


“Was a triumph in Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole. 
She struck a big tone at the outset, a full, vibrant 
note that made everything gleam with high lights.”’ 


MANAGEMENT: 
LUCILLE DRUMMOND 


8 WEST 46TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 








mm RTIDER-KELSEY 


VOCAL STUDIO, Metropolitan 


SOPRANO 


Opera 
House Building, New York 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 7758 


Concert Management Daniel Mayer: Aeolian Hall, New York 
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FROM 


40 Concerts 


Press opinions here appended 
tell of his triumphs in Eleven 
Concerts in Sydney (six recitals 
and five appearances with 
New South Wales Symphony 
Orchestra) Six Concerts in 
Brisbane and many others: 


Breeskin Australian Notices: 


Sydney Daily News, August 18th. 

Mr. Elias Breeskin, violinist, in the recital given in the Town Hall 
last night had ample scope for the display of his talent. He is undoubt- 
edly a fine artist, sympathetic in his treatment of cantabile, and sure in 
his technic in double-stopping and rapid passages. His harmonics are 
a delight to hear. 


The Sunday Times, Sydney, August 16th. 


Last night the State Orchestra appeared with Elias Breeskin. Bree- 
skin made light of all technical problems in brilliant,fashion, and scored 
a big personal success. Breeskin is undeniably an artist of premier rank. 
He is the possessor of an amazing technic. His tone is sonorous and 
good. 


Sydney Daily Telegraph, August 18th. 

It was the first opportunity of hearing Mr. Elias Breeskin, the Rus- 
sian violinist, to advantage apart from the orchestra. He confirmed the 
impression that he is equipped with an extremely finished technic, com- 
bined with an unfailing certainty of intonation and a strikingly well-de- 
veloped sense of beauty of tone. 


The Sydney Sun, August 16th, 


Mr. Elias Breeskin, in his association with the orchestra in the 
Tschaikovsky violin concerto, No. 3 in D, confirmed the good impres- 
sion he created when he played the Mendelssohn concerto with Mr. Ver- 
bruggen’s forces a few weeks ago. In the Tschaikovsky music his tone 
was bigger and richer, the artist playing with much brilliancy through- 
out the first movement, especially in the ornamental scale work, and the 
cadenza leading to the return of the principal subject. In the Canzonetta 
(second movement) the lovely first theme and the second theme were 
subject to beautiful treatment on the part of the violinist, whose work 
in the finale was also exceptionally brilliant. 


Toowoomba, Queensland, July 22nd. 


Instant and genuine applause greeted all the renditions of the violinist 
(Mr. Elias Breeskin), who charmed and inspired all by his gifted play- 


ing. He conquers and subdues all by the fullness of his genius, and his 
complete mastery of his instrument. During the evening he had to re- 
spond to several encores, all of which were graciously given. A feature 
of his playing was his execution, his graceful bowing arm adding much 
to the charm of his numbers. 


The Daily Mail, Brisbane, June 26th. 

Mr. Elias Breeskin established himself the favorite. He certainly 
held the audience enthralled and roused it to a pitch of feeling seldom 
experienced in Brisbane. ‘The serene perfection of his technic, a spon- 
taneity of expression, his strong personality, and the grace and beauty 


of his style were factors which combined to stamp him as a finished per- | 


former. Melody poured forth from his violin in tones of rare freshness 
—tones which only the greatest artists can create. 


Standard, Brisbane. 


But the more one hears the more one is tempted to give pride of place 
to the violinist, Mr. Elias Breeskin, on account of his absolute mastery 
of a glorious instrument that is so seldom really’ mastered. Blessed 
with personality, he seems to fairly revel in the most difficult composi- 
tions, always displaying marvelous technic and a genuine sympathy that 
is evidenced in perfect expression and delightful purity of tone. 


Telegraph, Brisbane. 


In the ordinary course of events violinists come and go without un- 
duly impressing us, but there is a distinctiveness about Mr. Elias Bree- 
skin’s playing which at once compels the earnest attention of the listener. 
Mr. Breeskin seems to have a penchant for difficult pieces and he 
masters them all with the charming ease of the accomplished artist. 


Maryborough, Queensland, July 16th. 

One instinctively divined the presence of a master violinist in Mr. 
Elias Breeskin. He is undoubtedly a “big player” in the sense that he 
imparts to his playing a forcefulness that “gets” his audience and ‘holds 
them; that his technic is remarkably well developed and his production 
of tone perfect. 
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Soprano Will Present French 
and Scandinavian Novelties 
as Well as Native Songs— 
Tells of Experiences Abroad 
—Believes We Should Give 
Home Talent. Bigger Chance 


Wo the interviewer found Char- 
lotte Lund recently at her summer 
home, Cedar Crest, at Peekskill-on- 
Hudson, where she lingers late each year, 
the soprano was not practicing or other- 
wise posing with the assistance of a 
piano, but painting. Such, she confessed, 
is her recreation, a recreation which has 
a particularly strong lure in the richly 
colored days of autumn in the country. 
Mme Lund was not, however, averse to 
discussing the art which she makes her 
profession. 


“While I was in Europe this summer,” 
she said, “I discovered some very good 
new French and Scandinavian songs, 
which I shall present at my recitals this 
season, together with many beautiful 
American songs. Every season, it seems 
to me, I read of some new person who 
claims to have been the first to give an 
all-American song program. I believe 
that I, myself, was really the first, for 
I gave "such a program nine years ago, at 
the MacDowell Club, with most of the 
composers at the piano for their own 
songs. Among them were Hallet Gil- 
berté, Berthold Neuer, Florence Parr 
Gere, Marion Bauer, Fay Foster, Frank 
Bibb, Mary Helen Brown and A. Wal- 
ter Kramer. 

“Europe made me rather sad.. It is not 
yet ready for visitors. The people seem 
drugged with suffering, and about the 
only evidences of the old abandon which I 
saw were at the races in France. I at- 
tended a great number of concerts, and 
each impressed me afresh with the con- 

















Charlotte Lund, the Well-Known So- 


prano 


trasting freshness and enthusiasm of our 
American musical public. On the other 
hand, stories of European hostility to all 
things American are grossly exaggerated. 
I was present at the recital of E. Robert 
Schmitz at the Salle Gaveau in Paris 
last June, when he played John Alden 
Carpenter’s Concertino; and I can testify 
that the work was very well received. 
It did not, indeed, rouse spectacular 
enthusiasm; but this was partly because 
it was given between the big Saint- 
Saéns Concerto and the César Franck 
Variations, where it showed off as a 
miniature might if it were hung between 
two colossal landscapes. More than this, 
the French public was not familiar with 


the themes of American folk-origin used 
in it. 

“While I was in Paris I saw many old 
friends. Among them was Arthur Shat- 
tuck, whom I found very comfortably in- 
stalled in his bachelor apartments in 
Villa des Ternes; Campbell-Tipton and 
his charming wife; Leo Tecktonis; 
Delma Heide, and Walter Rummel, who 
has been assisting Isadora Duncan in 
some exceptionally fine programs. I at- 
tended many recitals at the Ecole Nor- 
male, where the works of Saint-Saéns, 
Vincent d’Indy, Ravel, Rhené-Baton and 
Debussy were given, and had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Saint-Saéns, whom I had 
known, and Ravel and Florent Schmitt. 
My one regret—it was a big one—was at 
not seeing my beloved master, Jean de 
Reszké. He was at Nice, where he had 
been teaching the preceding winter. He 
is, they tell me, a very saddened man, 
since the death of young Jean and the 
illness of his wife. 

“T wonder whether we are grown up 
enough here in America now to avpraise 
the worth of an artist without reference 
to his European reputation. I sincerelv 
hope that we are, for it is only through 
such power of impartial judgment that 
we shall ever have a sound hasis for fos- 
tering American music. The American 
artist and composer should be given a 
chance. a big chance. Where in France 
or in England are American songs. for 





instance. given the attention which we - 


Americans accord Furovean comnvositions 
and verformers? Let us sive our own 
artists and comnocers as fair a chance 
as we do those of Fnrone: they will not. 
I confidently exvect, be found wanting.” 





A.M. 
Louise Boedtker Heard Before Chicago 
Club 
CuHIcaGco. Oct. 15.—Louise Boedtker. 


soprano, sang a vrogram of songs at 
the Three Arts Cluh Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 3. Miss Boedtker has a lyric so- 
prano voice of attractive auality. She 


was accompanied by Miss Allen. 
F. W. 


Open College Year at Mt Vernon, Ia. 


Mount VERNON. TIowA, Oct. 20—The 
opening of the school year at Cornell 
College here witnesses two members of 
the conservatory faculty in charge of 






the music at the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Professor Frank H. 
Shaw, director of the conservatory and 
instructor in piano, has charge of the 
choir of Cornell glee club members, while 
Professor Horace A. Miller, instructor in 
organ and counterpoint, is playing the 
organ. Annie Pierce, teacher of singing, 
will appear occasionally as soloist. 


C. H. G. 


Vera Curtis Opens Season in Gloversville 


GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., Oct. 21.—Con- 
certs by Vera Curtis, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and the 
Teutestone Concert Ensemble, began the 
season here under the man: igement of 
C. J. Stoner. Miss Curtis established 
herself a favorite in operatic arias from 
“Gianni Schicchi,” “Manon Lescaut” and 
“Ballo en Maschera,” as well as in songs 
in English. Accompanied by the en- 
semble she presented other interesting 
numbers. The Ensemble also gave a con- 
cert of chamber music Oct. 20, being re- 
ceived with cordial appreciation and re- 


sulting in personal honors for Richard 


Teute, Mrs. Richard Teute, C. J. Stoner 
and Lela Abrams, who compose the en- 
semble. 





William Julibert Gives Recital at Malkin 
Music School 


At the Malkin Music School, Manfred 
Malkin, director, a piano recital was 
given on the afternoon of Oct. 24 by 
William Julibert, a member of the 
faculty. Mr. Julibert gave great pleas- 
ure with his interpretation of works by 
or ga Chopin, Brahms and Korn- 
gol 





3000 Hear Kreisler in Brooklyn 


Fritz Kreisler played in recital at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Oct. 25, 
under the auspices of the Pratt Institute 
Kindergarten Alumnae for the benefit of 
Alice E. Fitts Kindergarten. He was 
greeted by an audience of about 3000, 
completely filling the auditorium, crowd- 
ing the stage and standing rows deep 
at the back of the hall. Mr. Kreisler was 
very generous with encores, and was ap- 
plauded and encouraged by his large 
audience to the limit of his good nature. 
Carl Lamson was a perfect accompanist. 


A. T. &, 
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HEN the world’s greatest musicians and teach- 
ers have combined their efforts to edit a work 
(Vr Wik 1) which will aid piano teachers in giving their in- 
-_ struction, that work is bound to embody sound 
musicianship and sound pedagogy. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Editor-in-Chief of the 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES of PIANO LESSONS 


CO-EDITORS 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
EMIL SAUER 
W. S. B. MATHEWS 


Ask us to explain how to use the 
Progressive Series in your teaching. 


EDGAR STILLMAN KELLEY 
EMERSON WHITHORNE 
ARTHUR EDWARD JOHNSTONE 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


4513 OLIVE STREET, 





ST. LOUIS. MOQ. 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE (H. E. Krehbiel). 

The pieces, however, are full of exquisite harmonic effects and 
melody which sounds exquisitely refined. His playing of them was 
ravishing, always, and bewilderingly so in its treatment of the ex- 
tremely difficult figurations in which about half of them abound. 


NEW YORK TIMES (Richard Aldrich). 
Mr. Godowsky has written with a fine feeling for harmony touched 
with modern freedom of effect. 


THE SUN (Gilbert Gabriel). 
Mr. Godowsky’s “Triakontameron” seems at first hearing a work 
of high pleasure and varied interest. 


THE EVENING MAIL (Katharine Spaeth). 


At Carnegie Hall last night Leopold Godowsky made every one of 
his thirty little pieces glow like a jewel in a richly encrusted ring, 
and ancient Greece quickly gave way to antebellum Vienna, the 
France of the troubadours, the Orient and the land of the tango. It 
is hard to believe that so many things can be done with a simple three- 
four rhythm as Godowsky did last evening, for where his invention 
stopped, his subtleties of touch began a new creation of beauty. His 
“Music Box” was a marvel of delicacy, and his “Whirling Dervishes” 
developed an abandon that scorned all laws of time. At the close a 
freshly colored “Star-Spangled Banner” brought an entire enthusiastic 
audience to its feet. Before introducing his own compositions, the 
pianist played a generous group of Chopin with all the sanity, the 





” indicate another 


~~ 


lucidity and the unaffected simplicity that the name of Godowsky 
represents in the field of musical interpretation. 


THE EVENING TELEGRAM (Paul Morris). 


Certainly no simple piano pieces heard in New York in the last 
few seasons have half the charm of “Twilight Phantasms,” “A Wat- 
teau Paysage,” “Lullaby,” and half a dozen others of the Thirty Days. 
Mr. Godowsky is always original in his treatment of the piano. Ex- 
treme cleverness in the variation of triple-rhythms characterizes the 
new work. To get so many different rhythmic effects without inserting 
a four-four for a three-four now and then must have taxed the com- 
poser’s ingenious mind. There were Viennese waltzes and negro 
dances, music boxes and tangos. ‘ 


THE EVENING WORLD (Sylvester Rawling). 


Leopold Godowsky is a master-pianist. As a technical manipulator 
of the keys of the piano he has no equal. 


BROOKLYN (NEW YORK) EAGLE (William Murray). 


We have sensed the most significant compositions on a small scale 
fashioned for the pianoforte since the Mazurkas, Preludes and Studies 
of Chopin. They run a gamut of human emotions, now light, now 
gay, again oppressed. Mr. Godowsky’s music is as clean cut, as 
finely chiseled as a Greek frieze, yet teems with the polychromatic 
colors of the modern pianoforte. In these small frames he exhausts 
legitimate methods of effect, and this without ever writing for the 
effect per se. These thirty compositions are compounded of solid 
scholarship and lyric inspiration. The combination always spells 
accomplishment of the highest order. 








“Such Piano Playing as this wizard of the keyboard can conjure up, few other pianists 
can rival.” —Chicago Daily News (Maurice Rosenfeld) 


One Critical Comment after Godowsky’s First 
Chicago Recital this Season. Others follow: 


CHICAGO AMERICAN, October 18, 1920 (Herman Devries). 
Leopold Godowsky, the master technician, faced his usual crowd 
of admirers at Cohan’s Grand Opera House. Hearing him again 
means to register new marvels at the uncanny perfection of his abso- 
lute domination of the keyboard and the breadth of his art mentality. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, October 18, 1920 (Maurice Rosenfeld). 


Leopold Godowsky, whose technical genius was hardly equaled even 
by Carl Tausig, opened his first recital for this season at Cohan’s 
Grand Opera House. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST, October 18, 1920 (Karleton Hackett). 


Here was the sort of music that I had been waiting for all after- 
noon—the tone clear, the notes all there, and exquisitely proportioned 


to express the meaning of the music. A great artist was sitting at the 
piano and revealing to us the beauties of the world of tone. 


CHICAGO DAILY JOURNAL, October 18, 1920 (E. C. Moore). 

; Few there are who can approach him in suave, elegant and un- 
failingly correct demonstrations. He is brilliant without pounding, 
songful without sentimentalism, and he can approach the waltz 
rhythm with all the charm of the super-dance. A unique artist in his 
i sphere, other pianists have long since stopped trying to imitate 

im. Le 

aha  dgigcpaned AND EXAMINER, October 18, 1920 (Henriette 
eber). 

The great little man was quite up to the mark of his famous, bril- 


liant self, and gave a performance as stupendous musically as it was 
technically perfect. 
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“Godowsky 


Transcendent’ 


The following critical comments after Leopold Godowsky’s 
recent recital at Carnegie Hall, New York, when he played 
for the first time his **Triakontameron,’ 
triumph for the great master pianist: 
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Tips Earned as Waiter in Hotel Finance 
His New York Debut as Recital Artist 


Nicolas Antoniades, Baritone, 
Finds Waiting on Table an 
Excellent Vocation for 
Struggling Vocal Students 
—Young Veteran of Balkan 
Wars Declares Himself a 
Bitter Foe of Tipping Sys- 
tem but Pockets Pride (and 
Quarters) for Art’s Sake 


(¢ A NDROCOLES?” repeated the head 

waiter. “No waiter here by that 
name,” he said. “Oh, the one who 
sings? But that is not his name,” and 
he led the MUSICAL AMERICA represen- 
tative through the spacious velvet car- 


peted dining room of one of New York’s 
Fifth Avenue hotels through the butler’s 
pantry, down a flight of stairs and 
through  subterranean-like passages 
filled with the pungent odors to a semi- 
lighted combined locker and dressing- 
room where Nicolas Antoniades was 
making ready to shave in preparation to 
help serve luncheon. 

Nicolas Antoniades, master cf a half 
dozen languages, and trained in commer- 
cial pursuits; a waiter by vocation and 
a singer by avocation, knows what it is 
to struggle alone and unaided, in a 
strange land, to keep the spark of ideal- 
ism aglow and to hold the goal of ambi- 
tion in view. 

Not robust in physique, his trenty- 
seven years have passed none too lightly 
over his head, and his hair, once black, 
is now more than tinged with gray. 
Born in Smyrna, Antoniades fought in the 
Balkan War in 1912-13, enduring many 
hardships. Four years ago he came to 
America, and for three years, has studied 
singing under Vernon d’Arnelle. He 
will make his début in Aeolian Hall the 
middle of this month. 











Nicolas Antoniades, Waiter in a Fifth 
Avenue Hotel Who Will Make His 
Début as Baritone in a Recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall on Nov. 15 


“Yes, I sang before I came to this 
country,” he said in his slightly ac- 
cented, but grammatically correct Eng- 
lish. “I sang bass in the churches and 
schools of my own country ever since I 
was fourteen years old. 

“What is there unusual about my be- 
ing a waiter?” he asked. “What can a 
poor man do when he wants to study 
music? It takes money and it takes 
time, and how can a man live and study 
on $30 a week earned in an office? 

“When I first came to this country, I 
was a bookkeeper in the office of a big 
paper company down town. I had to live 
in a furnished room, and other people al- 
ways objected to my singing at night and 
to the sound of the piano, and then I 








would have to move, and that was ex- 
pensive, especially since I had to have a 
piano. 

“Then one day my boss said, ‘Nick, I 
hear that you study all the time. You 
must learn about paper: this kind, that 
kind, all grades, for if you learn to sing, 
you will be leaving me just when you 
become valuable.’ So I left and became 
a waiter. You know, many think that 
because one is a foreigner, he should do 
what he is told and be content. Here, I 
am off between two and six o’clock every 
afternoon, and am off after eight, and 
besides, I don’t have to worry about my 
meals.” 

The most disagreeable feature to Mr. 
Antoniades is the tipping system. His 
sensitive soul recoils from accepting 
what is commonly regarded as charity, 
even though the several hundred dollars 
which his first appearance is costing him 
have accumulated in dimes and quarters 
which his patrons have left beside their 
plates. Yet it is the way of the world, 
and if he must play the réle of a modern 
Lazarus, he feels that it is for a worthy 
purpose. 

So when he faces his first Metropolitan 
audience, and incidentally the critics, it 
will be backed by the knowledge that if 
his reception is favorable, he himself 
will have earned it, and if adverse, he 
will not complain. 

“No honest man can buy fame and.be 
happy,” he said, “and I should rather 
fail than not have won on honest merit.” 

HAL CRAIN. 





Quartet of Artists Open Season in Law- 
rence, Mass. 


LAWRENCE, MASS., Oct. 23.—The 
first pretentious concert of the season 
was given Oct. 17, at the Colonial The- 
ater by Irma Seydel, violinist, assisted 
by Marie Conde, soprano; Rudolphe Jan- 
son-La Palme, baritone, and Rudolph 
Nagel, cellist. The event was in charge 
of Rev. John Drabrinsky, pastor of 





the Church of the Assumption, and 
though the attendance was not very 
gratifying, the concert proved highly 
pleasing to those present. The accom- 
panists were Wilhemina Wagner for 
Miss Seydel, Miss Conde and Mr. Nagel 
and Helena A. Albers for Mr. La Palme. 
A. L. M. 





May Peterson Scores in Program at New 
Aeolian Shop in Meriden, Conn. 


MERIDEN, CONN., Oct. 27.—In dedica- 
tion of the establishment opened here by 
the Aeolian Company recently, an ex- 
cellent program was arranged by Gino 
Baldini of the Aeolian Recording Studio. 
The chief artist of the occasion was May 
Peterson of the Metropolitan, who sang 
“Comin’ Through the Rye” and five en- 
cores. Miss Peterson was also ap- 
plauded for her singing in “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny,” in which she 
was joined by Charles Hart, tenor; Elliot 
satel baritone, and Wilfred Glenn, 

asso. 





Lucy Cobb Institute in Athens, Ga., Has 
Concert Course 


ATHENS, GA., Oct. 23.—The music de- 
partment of Lucy Cobb Institute is be- 
ginning its year’s work under favorable 
circumstances. The faculty consists 
Harriet May Crenshaw, Annie King 
Davis and Gertrude Parks, piano; Alice 
Jones and Mrs. Singer, voice, and Mrs. 
Gretchen Morris, violin. Miss Ruther- 
ford, president of the Institution, has 
charge of the music course, and has 
presented John Powell and George 
Harris, Jr., in a lecture recital. An 
Edison Tone Test recital was given by 
Gladys Rice, soprano, and Adeline 
Packard, violinist. 





National Symphony’s First Hippodrome 
Concert to be for Charity 


The National Symphony’s first Sun- 
day night concert at the Hippodrome, 
with Kubelik as soloist, to be given on 
Nov. 21, will be for the benefit of the 
Church of Perpetual Exposition, of 
which the Rev. J. A. Pauze, S.S.S., is 
pastor. This will be Mr. Kubelik’s first 
appearance in America as soloist with 
an established orchestra. Artur Bodan- 
zky will conduct. 














EVENT EXTRAORDINARY 


IVAN BANKOFF 


PRESENTS 


MME. EVA GRIPPON 


French Dramatic Soprano 
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REVIEWS OF SEASON’S OPENING CONCERTS 





| patrons. 
| 


brilliant of technique. 


direction of Nikolai Sokoloff. 


ton. 
inspiring. 


James H. Rogers in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 22 


| The Cleveland orchestra, conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, gave 
| in Masonic hall last night the opening concert of the symphony 
course and achieved a triumphant, an overwhelming, success, far 
| surpassing the optimistic expectations of its most ardent friends and 


It was an orchestra magnificent in tone, beautifully balanced, 
swift and sure in attack, abounding in verve, accurate, facile and 


Archie Bell in the Cleveland News, Oct. 22 


The most significant event in the history of music in Cleveland 
transpired at Masonic hall Thursday evening, when the first con- 
cert of the season was given by the Cleveland orchestra under the 


We had been approaching last night for the past two seasons. 
What remarkable and splendid things we have the right 

to expect from these men this year. The program opened with the 
majestic “Eroica” symphony of Beethoven, a work of tremendous 
difficulties, subtleties to be penetrated and much that reflects the 
musical understanding and feelings of the man who holds the ba- 
The performance of this favorite work was splendid and 


Wilson G. Smith in the Cleveland Press, Oct. 22 


Director Sokoloff and his players duplicated their success of the 
two previous symphony concerts, and gave to the entire program 
an illuminating and-tonally variegated interpretation. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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Thelma Given Exhibits 
Her Violinistic Gifts 


oS oa 

Alluring in flame-colored attire, the 
fascinating young violinist, Thelma Giv- 
en, gave a recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon of last week. Miss 
Given is incessantly interesting. She 
showed the excellence of her musical 
judgment by opening her program with 
Grieg’s G Minor Sonata for violin and 
piano, in which she had the invaluable 
co-operation of her accompanist, Richard 
Hageman. The lovely work was played 
with notable balance and grasp of its 
spirit and on Miss Given’s part, with 
pheauty of tone, thoroughness of tech- 
nique and breadth of style. 

Another work of large dimensions, 
Chausson’s “Poeéme,” followed, and in 
this, too, Miss Given’s resources of skill 
and temperament told. Short pieces by 
Debussy, Sinding, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Paganini and Brahms made up the final 
part of the list. There are moments 
when sentimentality gets the better of 
the young woman, when she indulges a 
little beyond artistic discretion in the 
portamento and when her style lacks re- 
pose. But on the whole, it is sound, in- 
vigorating playing of which much may 
be expected. a Os Ee 


FITZIU AND JACOBSEN 
IN LEXINGTON PROGRAM 


Soprano and Violinist Appear in Joint 
Recital in Sunday Night 
Series 








How much unimportant music can be 
included in one program was well de- 
monstrated on Sunday evening at the 
Lexington Theater, New York, in the 
concert given by Anna Fitziu’ and 
Sascha Jacobsen. Originally Cantor 
Bernard Woolff was also to have ap- 
peared, but he was announced to be in- 
disposed. 

The program, much altered from its 
printed version, presented Miss Fitziu in 
the air “Convien partir’ from the 
“Daughter of the Regiment,’ two 
Granados songs in Spanish and a num- 
br of extras, among them Grant- 
Schaefer’s Cuckoo Clock; Frank L. Wal- 
ler’s “Her Dream,” Bohm’s, “Calm as 
the Night,” and Dorothy Forster’s “Rose 
in the Bud.” Miss Fitziu had a tri- 
umphant reception after all her perform- 
ances, her singing of the songs arousing 
the greatest applause of the evening. 
lsaac Van Grove played her accompani- 
ments in masterly fashion. 

The unimportant music referred to 
was not confined to the soprano’s offer- 
ings. Mr. Jacobsen began with Wieniaw- 
ski’s old Legend, beloved of advanced 
conservatory pupils, followed it with a 
Spanish Dance in A Minor of Sarasate, 


the banal Valse Bluette of Drigo-Auer, 
and later Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs,” Kreis- 
ler’s version of Paganini’s A Minor Ca- 
price, Cui’s “Orientale’’ and Novacek’s 
“Perpetuum Mobile.” He added many 
extras in response to the applause. His 
playing was less finished on the technical 
side than we have heard from him and 
it also lacked in rhythmic orderliness. 
He draws a fine tone. If he were but to 
dispense with some of the mannerisms 
which he has acquired since we last 
heard him, he might easily be accorded a 
place of distinction among the younger 
violinists of the day. Emanuel Balaban 
was his accompanist. Miss Fitziu and 
Mr. Jacobsen joined forces in Leroux’s 
lengthy “Le Nil.” A. W. K. 








Admirable Qualities 
in Campbell’s Singing 








John Campbell, tenor, who has been 
heard in and about New York in opera 


companies of various dimensions, gave a 
recital in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Oct. 28, presenting a program ranging 
from Handel to contemporary American 
composers. The recitative and aria from 
“Jephtha” was hardly a wise choice for 
an opening number, as the singer was 
embarrassed more than once on high 
notes. His diction, however, was a mar- 
vel of clarity though some rather burry 
r’s tended to mar its quality. The fol- 
lowing group in Italian was excellent, 
and Szule’s” setting of Verlaine’s 
“L’Heure Exquise,”’ beautifully done. 
Mr. Campbell’s French was as good as 
his English. A number of folk-songs 
gave pleasure to those of the audience 
who like this kind of music, and the final 
group of modern English songs was well 
given. 

Mr. Campbell’s singing has much to 
recommend it. His method of production 
makes his voice edgy at times and the 
high tones never seem sure and occasion- 
ally G’s were sung wide open. On the 
other hand, the low voice had an unusual 
body for a tenor and at all times the 
breath control was flawless. His phras- 
ing was musical and his interpretations 
intelligent, all of which forms a whole 
comprising much for which to be thank- 
ful. It would be interesting to see what 
Mr. Campbell would do with some 
Strauss and Schumann. The bets are 
that he would sing them very -well. 
Richard Hageman was the — 


MISS RUMSEY IN RECITAL 








Singer Displays Excellent Voice in 
Second New York Appearance 


Ellen Rumsey, who was heard in this 
city last January and liberally indorsed 
in these columns, gave another recital 
of songs in Aeolian Hall, Wednesday 











MRS. GEORGE LEE BREADY 
OPERA RECITALS 


Management: MRS. THEODORA M. BROWN 
981 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Mrs. Bready tells the story of the opera, at the same time repro- 
ducing the orchestral instrumentation at the piano, a task which 
musicians appreciate as one of extreme difficulty, yet Mrs.. Bready 
masters it with apparent ease. . . 
personation of the characters are artistic and unique. 


Engagements booked for every month this season, 
A number of available dates open. 


Her acting and her im- 


—Wilkes-Barre Record, August 25, 1920. 
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Announce the OPENING of their 


FALL CLASSES 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE PLACEMENT 
COACHING IN OPERA, CONCERT, 
REPERTOIRE, FOLK-SONGS, ETC. 


Eleven years’ experience abroad under the 
world’s greatest masters, including 


JEAN DE RESZKE, MME. MARCHESI, 
RANDEGGER, DUVERNOY 


Voice Trials by Appointment 


STUDIO: 74 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 


*Phone: Columbus 8379 
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afternoon of last week. She offered a 
varied program of which the outstanding 
numbers were Liszt’s ‘“Wanderer’s 
Nachtlied,” Schubert’s “Young Nun,” 
Tchaikovsky’s “Legend,” Schumann’s 
“Nussbaum” and Brahms’s “Vergebliche 
Standchen,” all of them in indifferent 
English versions. Some attempt is ap- 
parently under way to lighten the young 
woman’s voice, which is at present in a 
state of transitional uncertainty and 
doubtful control and hence in no condi- 
tion for public display. It lacks firm 
support and there is a bad break between 
the low and medium registers, the tones 
of the former being of little service. The 
quality verges upon a delicate mezzo 
rather than a true contralto. Never- 
theless the voice has moments of con- 
siderable charm despite its decided 
limitations. 

The restrictions of Miss Rumsey’s 
singing extend to her interpretative ca- 
pacities, which last week seemed mod- 
erate. Schubert’s “Young Nun” makes 
demands which she could not meet. She 
was more successful in catching the 
spirit of Liszt’s lovely “Wanderer’s 
Nachtlied,” in which exquisite lyric she 
also accomplished her best singing. But, 
all told, Miss Rumsey is unwise to at- 
tempt a recital with her vocal powers 
still so unresponsive. Coenraad V. Bos 
was the accompanist. a. FY. P. 





Hotel Majestic Musicale Presents Messrs. 
Floyd and Fishberg 


Two artists were presented by Leila 
Hearna Cannes at the Sunday evening 
musicale at the Hotel Majestic on Oct. 
17. They were Charles Floyd, tenor, and 
Jaques Fishberg, violinist. Mr. Floyd’s 
numbers were songs by J. Prindle Scott, 
Hawley and Lucas and the aria, “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima.” Mr. Fishberg gave 
equal pleasure with his playing of the 
Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscou.” 





Bauer, Hinkle and London Quartet to 
Open Beethoven Society Concerts 


The Beethoven Association is sched- 
uled to give the first of its series of sub- 
scription concerts on Nov. 2 at Aeolian 
Hall. The artists taking part are Flor- 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Trinity Court, BOSTON 
Conrad Bldg. PROVIDENCE 





ence Hinkle, the London String Quartet 
and Harold Bauer. The opening number 
is the Beethoven Quartet in E Flat 
Major, Op. 74, in which the London 
String Quartet are to be heard; follow- 
ing this Florence Hinkle offers Beethoven 
songs, “Busslied,” “Mailied” and “Neue 
Liebe, Neues Leben,” in English, with 
Harold Bauer at the piano, and a group 
of Beethoven’s Scottish folk-songs, 
“Faithful Johnnie,” “Sally in Our Alley” 
and “Highland Laddie,” with accompani- 
ment of piano, violin and ’cello. The 
program closes with the Brahms Piano 
Quartet in G Minor, Op. 25, with Mr. 
Bauer and Messrs. Levey, Warner and 
Evans of the London Quartet. 





MOUNT VERNON, N. Y.—J. Christopher 
Marks, organist at the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, New York, gave a recital 
at a meeting of the New York Theater 
Assembly held here last week at the home 
of Mrs. L. B. Niver. 
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H. E. Krehbiel in the 
New York TRIBUNE, 
Dec. 4, 1919: 


“He is a young man who 
possesses a voice of considera- 
ble beauty, and who is admir- 
ably trained, both in the style 
of oratorio and in the more 
intimate school. It will bea 
pleasure to hear Mr. Simmons 
again.’’ 


Hear his PATHE Records! 


Management: 


Music League of America 
1 West 34th St., N. Y. 


Pers. Ad.: 127 West 75th St., 
New York 
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YOLANDA MERO'S 


Brilliant Performance 


WITH THE 


National Symphony Orchestra 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER 24-26 


TIMES 


‘The second program of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, played last night 
in Carnegie Hall, contained one compo- 
sition that was as good as new, no doubt, 
to most of those who heard it—Tchai- 
kovsky’s second piano concerto in G, 
Op. 44. This was played by Mme. 
Yolanda Mero. 


with an immense demand upon the vir- 


The concerto is written 
tuoso’s powers—and these demands 
were met with overpowering brilliancy 
by Mme. Mero, who has the tempera- 
ment of the whirlwind and_ endless 


strength and technical dexterity. 


‘‘The concerto is imposing in its effect 
especially when it is played with such 
bewildering speed and power as it was 
last evening. There is no reason why it 
may not be used to enlarge the limited 


repertory of piano concertos.” 





AMERICAN 


“Yolanda Mero contributed much as 
the soloist in the turgid Tchaikovsky 
concerto. No wonder that her virtuoso 
performance, buoyant, vigorous, ener- 
getic, alive with physical verve and tem- 
peramental ardor, aroused such tumultu- 
ous applause. It was well deserved. 
Mme. Mero is heard none too often.” 


EVENING POST 


EVE. JOURNAL 


“The return of Yolanda Mero to +the 
local concert stage is a somewhat notable 
happening, for she is in many respects 
one of the most interesting women pian- 
ists now to be heard in America. She ap- 
peared last night with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and one realized quite 
definitely that her absence of a year held 
a real deprivation. 


“This pianist’s originality in inclina- 
tion, observable in her choice of recital 
programs, was to the fore last evening 
in varying the deadliness of the usual in 
the concertos orchestral soloists rotate 
themselves through, concert after con- 
cert. She played the Tchaikovsky con- 
certo in G. It holds some character- 
istically Tchaikovskian material, par- 
ticularly in the slow movement, which is 
largely a give-and-take of solo passages 
for the piano and principal violin and 
“cello. Mme. Mero was delightfully sure 
of these more appealing stretches of the 
work, whilst she was also brilliantly alive 
to the bravura of the rest of the piece.”’ 


: “At the repetition of the National Symphony Orchestra's program, Yolanda Mero again played the too-seldom-heard Sec- 
and Concerto of Tchaikovsky. True, it has less substance than the First, but when played by Mme. Mero it makes one wish it were 


featured more frequently. 


She gave it with real Hungarian fire in the first and last brilliant movements and poetic feeling in the 


beautiful slow number whose salient feature is a lovely melody for piano, violin and ‘cello.” 


GLOBE 


‘Yolanda Mero sustained her part brilliantly and the performance as a whole was admirable in its spirit and energy. The 
audience gave the work and the performers an ovation.” 


HERALD 


‘Mme. Mero went at the concerto with determination and muscular power. She did indeed indulge in some very delicate 
piano passages, but she rejoiced greatly in the thunders of the Fortes and aroused her auditors to much enthusiasm. She also can 
play with intelligence and insight, and there were flashes of genuine beauty in her performance. 


‘Mme. Mero was impressive at the piano. le 
She colors her playing vividly. 


a lovely singing tone. 


MAIL 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Her fluent fingers did glittering things to parts of the score, but she has always 


COMING NEW YORK APPEARANCES: NOV. 23, JAN. 3, FEB. 7 
Management, WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., NEW YORK 
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Provide New Dual Artist Series for Baltimore 


William A. Albaugh to Pre- 
sent Two Series, When 
Stellar Artists May Be 
Heard at Nominal Prices— 
Also to Bring Visiting Or- 
chestras 


»ALTIMORE, Oct. 25.—The eager- 
ness that is shown by the musical 
public in subscribing to the new feature 
of Balitmore managerial activity repre- 
sented in the Music Lovers’ Course, a 
series of eight star recitals under the 
direction of the local concert bureau 
managed by William A. Albaugh, proves 
that this city welcomes the enterprise. 
When the subscription sale opened re- 
cently, the rush for season tickets 
marked the keenness of musical antici- 


pation. This advance sale has given 
encouragement to the management, and 
points to a big success for the initial 
season. The artists and dates are: 
Nov. 25, Julia Claussen, contralto, with 


f Cecile de -Horvath, pianist, assisting; 


Dec. 9, Ysaye; Dec. 20, Salvi, harpist, 
assisted by John Hand, tenor; Jan. 11, 
Helen Stanley, soprano, and Maurice 
Dambois, ’cellist; Jan. 20, Olga Sama- 
roff, pianist, and Hans Kindler, ’cellist; 
Jan. 27, Josef Stopak, violinist, assisted 
by Kathryn Lee, soprano; Feb. 10, Cor- 
tot, pianist, assisted by Elizabeth Gut- 
man, soprano, a Baltimorean, and the 








A Line of Baltimore’s Music Lovers in Albaugh’s Agency Buying Tickets for William 
A. Albaugh’s New Concert Series 


last of the series, Feb. 24, Frieda 
Hempel. 
William Albaugh has been devoting 


his energies towards the musical devel- 


opment of Baltimore for many seasons, 
but this new project is so deserving of 
notice that acknowledgment must be 
made for the civic interest that Mr. Al- 





FLORA MORA 


CUBAN PIANIST 


CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL, Thurs. P. M., Nov. 25, 1920 
Management: Leila Hearne Cannes, 175 Claremont Ave., New York 








Tel. Schuyler 4722 





EMP STILLINGS 
SOUTH AMERICA 


ect FANNIN 


Available after November Ist. 


(Hardman Piano) 


Mme. GINA VIAFORA 


Voice Placing — Coaching 


311 West 85th Street NEW YORK CITY 


VIOLINIST 
HAS RETURNED FROM 


AND RESUMED TEACHING 
NEW STUDIO ADDRESS, 1126 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 
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baugh is showing through his musical 
exploitations. His bureau is further 
active in bringing to Baltimore during 
the coming season another series of con- 
cert and operatic attractions which will 
be notable. 

The Stellar Series will consist of 
Fokine and Fokina, Russian dancers, ap- 
pearing at the Lyric, Dec. 22; Tosca- 
nini and the celebrated La Scala Or- 
chestra, Dec. 29; Jan Kubelik, Jan. 14; 
Nina Tarasova, Russian singer, and 
Mirovitch, pianist, Feb. 3; joint recital 
by Harold Bauer, Jacques Thibaud and 
Pablo Casals, March 7, and a short sea- 
son of opera May 9, 10, 11 with matinée 
performance, May 11, by the San Carlo 
Opera Company. 


The local series of appearances of the 
New York Symphony and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra are under the manage- 
ment of the William A. Albaugh Concert 
Bureau. Besides these, the bureau has 
booked individual dates by Matzenauer 
and other artists to be announced later. 
Mr. Albaugh is a member of the Na- 
tional Concert Managers’ Association 
and through association with manager; 
in nearby cities is devoting his energies 
toward broader musical representation. 





F. C. B. 
London Quartet Heard in New Haven, 
Conn. 
NEw HAVEN, CONN., Oct. 23.—A 


capacity audience listened with keen de- 
light to the almost perfect ensemble play- 
ing of the London String Quartet in 
Sprague Hall on Tuesday night of last 
week. It was the first and only appear- 
ance here of this organization. The pro- 
gram comprised works of Bridge, Warner 
and Beethoven. A. T. 
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WRITING TO CRITICS 


In the course of the musical season music critics re- 
ceive numberless letters from known and unknown 
sources prescribing them their various and sundry 
duties. These letters may roughly be divided into two 
classes—those that entreat a favor and those that 
roundly abuse or darkly threaten. The abusive mis- 
sives are among the things that make the critic’s life 
worth living and they are enjoyable in proportion to 
the ire and vitriol they contain. If those who wrote 
them realized the unholy joy they created they would 
quickly freeze into endless silence. On the other hand, 
if those who indulged in epistolary pleas and pathetic 
solicitations highly seasoned with impolitic cajolery 
could be made to appreciate the fatality of their error 
they would shrink from addressing a critic as from a 
pestilence. 

Doubtless preaching and admonition is lost upon 
these letter-writing folks. They are impervious to the 
desolating teachings of previous example and so are 
their sisters and their cousins and their aunts. A 
recital début is imminent. Several days—perchance a 
week or so—in advance of the joyful occasion, a com- 
munication reaches the reviewer. It admonishes him 
that a young and promising lady (or occasionally a 
gentleman) is to appear in recital in a certain hall 
at a certain time. It implores the favor of his pres- 
ence (“in spite of all the concerts, won’t you please 
make an effort?” etc.), it beseeches the exercise of 
his good will, it invokes the soundness of his opinion 
and acclaims the instructive benefits of his judgment. 
The correspondent has followed the critic’s verdicts 
for years, always with edification, always with advan- 
tage to her- (or him-) self, always with admiration 
of his courage, learning, incorruptibility or whatever 
other desirable quality may best tickle the critic’s sus- 
ceptibilities. The form of the adjuration is almost 
stereotyped. 

To anyone with the slenderest notion of the critic’s 
psychology the result is a foregone conclusion. He 
will either abstain from the recital, resentful of the 
effort to intrude upon his business and professional 
privilege, or he will go to it under the stimulus of a 
nascent prejudice and with the determination (unrea- 
sonable, perhaps) to show the offenders the error of 


their faith in the gifts of the débutant. Assuming 
strict honesty and discernment, he will dutifully chron- 
icle what virtues are evident. But he will be in no 
mood to minimize flaws and is likely to speak his mind 
with some asperity. Then come recriminations and the 
revilements of the person singed. Love’s labor has 
been effectually lost and a good two-cent stamp wasted. 

But the epistolary practice has a more sinister aspect, 
an evil potentiality, perhaps often utilized but not 
clearly suspected until a recent incident brought it 
forcibly to attention. A knowledge of the average 
critic’s reaction to letters of the sort, and a familiar- 
ity with his aversion places in the hands of an artist’s 
enemy a despicable weapon which he may be unscrupu- 
lous enough to use to that artist’s undoing. It is a 
grievous fact that within the past few weeks the mother 
of a young musician took the incredible step: of ad- 
dressing several New York critics under an assumed 
name in “behalf” of a rival, extravagantly vaunting 
her art, thus violently influencing the reviewers against 
the newcomer and satisfying after a fashion an an- 
cient grudge. The ruse was detected, and threatened 
to assume the proportions of a scandal as well as the 
aspects of a boomerang. But though the malice was 
unmasked, the harm had already been done.. For sev- 
eral critics remained away from the concert, while 
others took the performer severely to task for short- 
comings that might otherwise have been casually dis- 
missed. Who shall say how often this practice has 
been tried and escaped exposure? 


a 
pe 


THE MOTHS AND THE FLAME 


Since the beginning of the current music season on 
Oct. 1 upward of seventy recitals have been given in 
New York City. Of this appalling number about a dozen 
or fifteen have been entertainments of recognizable ar- 
tistic distinction. The remainder were exhibitions of 
immaturity, incompetence and presumption quite as 
mystifying to judicial observers as they were lament- 
able in musical consequences. Pianists, violinists and 
vocalists not yet out of the pupil stage thumped and 
scraped and screeched with all the complacency of 
Seasoned virtuosi and an air of unquestionable justifica- 
tion. And it looks as if individual discomfiture results 
only in the increase and multiplication of the offenders. 
The spectacle is one to perturb the most optimistic. Will 
these young people never learn? Or is there a satisfac- 
tion akin to the glories of martyrdom in self-impale- 
ment on the acid pen of criticism? 

In New York City the growth of the musical season 
in successive years is largely the story of the expanding 
assertion of mediocrity. For the addition of five orches- 
tra concerts in a month we have an increase of twenty 
or mere recitals, by persons totally unprepared to meet 
the standards existing in a community trained to the 
highest artistic exhibitions and the soundest ideals of 
musical interpretation. These standards are not exclu- 
sive or snobbish. They do not preclude the recognition 
of actual though undeveloped talent. But for all those 
having eyes to see they point the way to the heights. 
The trouble is that most of the culprits have eyes for 
no such purpose. 

The most discouraging factor in the situation is the 
unwillingness or outright inability of these unfortu- 
nates to learn anything from the fate of those who 
went before. They are like moths about a flame, heed- 
less of the searing doom continually fulfilled before 
their very sight. Is it foolhardiness, pertinacity or 
stubborn, immutable faith in their own gifts that so 
ruinously betrays them? Are they so impervious to 
the Socratic precept about self-understanding? Or do 
they repose such implicit trust in the encouragement 
of friends and relatives? At all accounts, the oft- 
made suggestion of a tribunal or jury to pass upon the 
fitness of débutants comes to mind. There should be 
such a seat of judgment, if only in the shape of an 
unbiased individual, to make known to the prospective 
performer the true state of his artistic resources and 
their adequacy or insufficiency, according to the very 
obvious requirements of the situation. 

But if these dauntless fledglings must spread their 
wings in spite of everything, why strive to take the 
kingdom of heaven in New York, which closes its heart 
against the ill-equipped and launches verdicts that gen- 
erally close the gates of opportunity elsewhere? Why 
not try out one’s faculties and feel one’s way in com. 
fortable assurance that the judgment of a lesser com- 
munity has not the awful finality of New York’s? It 
is commonly assumed that a favorable notice in the 
metropolis is the open sesame to riches and power and 
glory elsewhere. Perhaps so. But conversely, its re- 
proof is damning in the lesser places. This may be 
unreasonable, yet it cannot be denied. There are those 
who 'lay much‘stress on¢the fact that unpromising be- 
ginners sometimes blossom into triumphant greatness. ° 
Granted. But the proportion of such phenomena is about 
one in two hundred. i $a!’ 
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Two Stars of Chicago Opera 


Doubtless it is against all the traditions of opera for 
the baritone to win the soprano. But in real life it is 
different, and so Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini have 
beén photographed on their honeymoon, begun when 
they were married in Naples some six weeks ago. Both 
are now singing with the Chicago Opera Association 
and will be heard together in concert again this season. 


Grigor—Bethune Grigor, the New York accompanist, 
is seeing America, having gone on tour as accompanist 
for Anna Case, who began her series of fall and winter 
recitals with a program in the Carlson Concert Series 
at Tulsa, Okla. : 


Stransky—When Josef Stransky conducts the open- 
ing concert of. the New York Philharmonic on Nov. 11 
he will be a full-fledged American citizen. The con- 
ductor, who is a Czecho-Slovak by birth, took out his 
first papers some time ago, but was prevented by the 
war from obtaining his second ones. He received them 
recently. 


Hutcheson—Among the pianists who have appeared 
at Aeolian. Hall during the last month, five prepared 
their programs with Ernest Hutcheson. Though Mr. 
Hutcheson is a very busy teacher, he keeps up his 
own work as solgist, as witnessed by the announcement 
that he is to give three recitals in New York this sea- 
son, besides filling numerous out-of-town dates. 


Mellish—Going “up in the air” at the slightest prov- 
ocation is the province of the grand opera soprano, 
but it so happens that Mary Mellish of the Metropoli- 
tan prefers to make her ascents in a hydroplane. She 
took many flights on Lake George during the summer. 
“Like it?” answers Miss Mellish. “Simply wild about 
it. I don’t know anything I like better except singing.” 


Vicarino—“When singing grand opera, one has to be 
prepared for anything.” So says Regina Vicarino, who 
recently sang some guest performances with the San 
Carlo ompany atthe Manhattan. “For instance, when 
I sang ‘Lucia’ the other night, I did not know until 
actually on the stage and singing, which tenor was 
going to make love to me, or which baritone brother 
was going to forbid it!” 


Bori—That she is comelier than ever is the word con- 
cerning Lucrezia Bori which was brought back from 
Europe by General Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the 
Metropolitan. He said he presumed the soprano’s vocal 
powers were fully restored, as she had sung repeatedly 
at Monte Carlo recently, her successes including the 
role of Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” She will be 
heard at the Metropolitan during the second half of the 
season. 


Sinigaglia—Word has come from Milan that Arturo 
Toscanini, conducting the Scala Orchestra, is playing 
Leone Sinigaglia’s rhapsody entitled “Piemonte” on 
his Italian and American tour. “I consider this the 
greatest satisfaction of my artistic career,” writes the 
composer to a New York friend, “and I cannot tell you 
how happy I feel that this favorite work of mine be 
reoeded’ to the Italian and American public under such 
ideal conditions.” 


De Horvath—Not without good reason is Cecile Ayres 
de Horvath, the pianist, an enthusiast regarding Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. She was the only pupil of the famous 
pianist and conductor when she made her début in Ber- 
len about ten years ago. At her recital she was heard 
by Mr. Gabrilowitsch, who, instead of sitting in a box 
or in the front row, took an inconspicuous place in the 
rear of the auditorium. He remarked “that this little 
girl has something to say, and she knows how to say it.” 
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At last, a horn player conducting the 
U. S.! 
x * * 


Clipping Bureaus We Have Met 


47HY is a clipping bureau? Not long 
\ ago we called attention to the stack 
of cuttings supposed to concern music 
which find their way to our desk. Lately 
the service has been particularly unique. 
For example, we pick out of the stack at 
random these articles: “Conquest of the 
Air’; “Cows and Pasturage”; “The 
Massachusetts Vote”; ‘“Boston’s Gar- 
ages’; “Smelter Mining To-day”; “The 
People’s Rights’; “Labor Not the Worst 
Profiteer”; “War and the Munition 
Makers”; “Prove Cosmetics Deadly to 
Skin,” and so on. However, one clipping 
in the stack is almost relevant: “Butter- 
flies of Bolivia.” 

* * * 
Semper Fideles 

[Clipped from an Unnamed Lima, O., Paper] 

In Mr. Louis Meslin, pianist and 
accompanist of youthful lears, there was 
shown an earnest desire to please. A 
piana group of ultra-modern pieces 
showed his interest in the boding of 
voices, nice precision and deftness in 
pedaling. His playing is keenly intel- 
ligent. As an accompanist he is not 
very free but very faithful. 
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Tickets for an approaching perform- 
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ance of an amateur opera organization 
are marked $55.00 each. We are wicked 


enough to predict that the ticket won’t 
be worth a cent more than $50. 
* * * 











By CANTUS FIRMUS 


The Approaching Per fection 


“The men of America in a short time 
will be the most perfect in the world, 
physically mentally, culturally,” says 
Elinor Glyn, the English thriller. 

“When I visited this country nine 
years ago they were imclined to boast, 
be crude in their actions, and wear box- 
toed shoes and padded coats. To-day 
they are amazing in their progress. 
They look and act and dress like Euro- 
peans, and they have a quality which 
the men of Europe can never regain.” 

How easy it is to see that our observ- 
ing British heroine has been in close con- 
tact with American tenors! 

* * * 


The Undertakers Might Strike 


“T see b’ the poipers” that owing to the 
strike of the singers at the Paris Opera 
the Direction has issued a call to all 
former artists employed there asking 
them to come and break the strike. Judg- 
ing from the age of most of those whom 
one hears on those classic boards, the 
response must be sung to the well-known 
hymn, “Hark From the Tombs a Doleful 
Sound.” a ie 





Tour of Mid-West Brings New 
Success to Augusta Cottlow 








(Portrait on Cover Page) 

UGUSTA COTTLOW, the brilliant 

American pianist,.is well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic, where 
she has played with success since her 
childhood. Going abroad as a very young 
girl, a pupil of the late Carl Wolfsohn 
of Chicago, she had the distinction of 
being one of the first pianists to make 
a pronounced success in the musical 
centers of Europe on the strength of 
purely American training. After filling 


humerous engagements she pursued her 
studies under Busoni, and added to her 
musical accomplishments by the study 
of the literature for violin and piano 
under the famous violinist, Carl Halir. 
In consequence of this study, Miss Cott- 
low has played with many of the world- 
famous chamber music organizations, 
and often thinks with gratification of the 
time when she assisted in introducing 


the Arthur Foote Quintet to a Berlin 


audience. 


Miss Cottlow has played with almost 
all of the orchestras of distinction both 
here and in Europe, and MacDowell’s 
Second Concerto has invariably been her 
choice for the program of her first ap- 
pearance with each of these organiza- 
tions. She has introduced the Concerto 
to many of the countries of Europe. She 
has also been instrumental in making 
MacDowell’s sonatas familiar to the 
concert public, and was one of the first 
to introduce Debussy’s works in America. 

Miss Cottlow is meeting with marked 
success on her nine weeks’ tour of Ohio, 
Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, North 
and South Dakota, and Michigan. On 
Nov. 14 she plays the MacDowell Con- 
certo with the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra. 





GALESBURG, ILL—Mary Camp Twy- 
man has been engaged as soprano solo- 
ist at the Congregational Church. 
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REDERICK W. VANDERPOOL, 

composer, was born in New York 
City, on May 8, 1877, of American par- 
entage. ‘At an early age he showed 
natural gifts of 
composition and 
much vocal 
talent, and was 
heard as a boy 
soprano in vari- 
ous churches. 
While pursuing 
his choir work, 
he came _ under 
the influence of 
R. Huntington 
Woodman and 
studied the organ 
under him. Later 
he gave up his 
instrumental. stu- 
dies and devoted 
Frederick W. Vanderpool himself to vocal 
work, pursuing 
his education under such teachers as 

lis Koemmenich, Dr. Carl Dufft, Dr. 





Frank Dossert and Adelaide Gescheidt. 

He appeared in various musical and 
theatrical organizations such, for in- 
stance, as the Castle Square Opera Com- 
pany under Henry Savage, in its New 
York season. He finally turned entirely 
to composition. 

Vanderpool’s first song “If” appeared 
in 1900 and became a favorite. Then 
followed in rapid succession various 
compositions most of which have found 
their way into the programs of leading 
artists. Among his most popular songs 
are “Values,” “Neath the Autumn 
Moon,” “A Song for You,” “I Did Not 
Know,” “Regret,” “Songs of Dawn and 
Twilight,” “Ye Moanin’ Mountains,” 
“Heart Call,” “Banished,” “Angel of 
Light,” “With Love He Cleanses Every 
Sin,” et al. Among the artists who have 
sung his songs are Mme. Alda, Florence 
Macbeth, Sophie Braslau, Charles Hack- 
ett, Alessandro Bonci, Charles W. 
Clark, Edward Johnson, Reinald Wer- 
renrath and numerous others. Mr. 
ar ees makes his home in New 

ork. 

















The Tellegens As They Appear in 
Movie Land’s Bower of Beauty 
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Photo by Keystone View Oo. 


OS ANGELES, Nov. 2.—Mr. and Mrs. Lou Tellegen, the latter better known 
as Geraldine Farrar, have become familiar figures in “movie” circles of Cali- 


fornia, where they spend a part of each year acting before the camera. 


The 


accompanying photograph is not of a stage setting which will later be flashed upon 
a million screens, but is taken from real life, showing the soprano and her actor- 
husband waving farewell to a friend who is making his departure by aeroplane. 





City of Tournai Erects Statue to Jean 
Noté, the Belgian Baritone 


Paris, Oct. 24——Jean Noté, Belgian 
baritone, once heard at the Metropolitan, 
has been signally honored by having a 
statue erected to him by his native city, 
Tournai. The statue is by Derudder 
and is the second statue to be erected to 
a musician during his lifetime, Saint- 
Saéns being the only other musician so 
honored. In the presence of a large au- 
dience including many officials and musi- 
cians the statue was presented to the 
city, after which a concert was held. 





Queen’s Hall’s Critical Audiences 


[W. K,. Kelsey in London letter to the De- 
troit News] 

And oh, how London appreciates these 
concerts! The people who go to con- 
certs to see what other people wear do 
not attend Queen’s Hall. It is distinctly 
a crowd of music lovers, this audience. 
One sees the same faces night after 
night. And the discussions! They are 
nothing if not critical, these listeners. 





New York Artists Presented at Purdue 
University 


LAFAYETTE, IND., Oct. 19.—A chamber 
musie concert was given last Saturday 
evening in Eliza Fowler Hall of Purdue 
University by the Carolyn Beebe New 
York Chamber Music organization. 
Every member is an artist -of the first 
rank, and their united efforts were most 
satisfying. A program well chosen, de- 
lighted the audience, and each number 
brought demands for an encore; prob- 
ably the most enthusiasm was accorded 
the Percy Grainger numbers, “Irish Tune 
from County Derry” and “Mock Morris.” 


Margaret Romaine, soprano, with 
Charles Lurvey, . accompanist, gave a 
very delightful concert at the First 
Christian Church, Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 13. 





Heniot Levy Gives Chopin Program in 
Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Oct. 23.—A piano reci- 
tal that was delightful, was the Chopin 
program played by Heniot Levy in the 
First Baptist Church Thursday evening. 
This artist kept the Chopinesque ideal 
of beauty ever before him, never once 
sacrificing it for noise. Flawless tech- 
nique, and a feeling for the poetry of the 
score marked every measure. The Fu- 
neral March of the Sonata, Opus 35, was 
played with a stirring sense of triumph 
at the close, as*undoubtedly the composer 
intended it to be played. Saneness and 
breadth of interpretation, and the ability 
to get the utmost beauty out of the mu- 
sic, were the outstanding features of 
Mr. Levy’s playing. " W. 





San Francisco Woman’s Orchestra Be- 
gins Rehearsals 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 23.—The 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, which is 
composed of professional and amateur 
artists, and which is organized for the 
purpose of presenting worth-while music, 
has begun rehearsals for the season. The 
following officers have been elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Edna 
Foy Neher; vice-president, Gertrude 
Barrett; secretary, Mrs. Ida Junguist; 
treasurer, Mrs. Adelaine Glidden; board 
of directors, Mildred Stevenson, Ethel- 
wyn Cobrey, Mae Marshall; librarian, 
Mrs. M. Manley, and director, Menry 
Schoenfeld. 
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AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL, OCTOBER 25th 


“PERHAPS THE MOST SIGNIFICANT FEATURE OF MR. QUINE’S SINGING IS THE CLEARNESS OF THE 
HIS DELIVERY COMMANDED WARM PRAISE. THE INTERPRETATION HAD 


BEEN CAREFULLY WORKED OUT AND IT CARRIED CONVICTION.”—W. J. Henderson (Herald ). 


“HE SHOWS A REAL FEELING FOR LEGATO AND WHEN HE SINGS IN MEZZO VOCE THERE IS BEAUTY 
IN THE VOICE AND THE STYLE. HOW FLEXIBLE HIS VOICE IS WAS DISCLOSED 


INTERPRETATIVE DESIGNS. 





EEOC 


HANDEL’S MAGNIFICENT ARIA.”—Richard Aldrich (Times). 


“MR. QUINE BRINGS TO HIS SINGING, TASTE, INTELLIGENCE, DISCRIMINATION, AS WELL AS CONSID- 
ERABLE FINISH. HIS DICTION, TOO, IS EXCELLENT. IN SHORTHE IS AN ARTIST.”—Max Smith (American). 


“HIS VOICE HAS TAKEN ON A BIGNESS, RICHNESS AND FULLNESS THAT PLACE HIM TO-DAY IN THE 


FRONT RANK OF OUR CONCERT ARTISTS.”—W. B. Murray (Eagle). 


“AEOLIAN HALL WAS GIVEN OVER TO THE SINGING OF SONGS—AND VERY GOOD SINGING IT WAS 


—BY JOHN QUINE, BARITONE.”—Irving Weil (Evening Journal). 


“HE HAS GROWN IN ARTISTIC STATURE THERE IS NO DOUBT. HE BIDS FAIR TO ACHIEVE DISTINC- 


TION AS A SONG INTERPRETER.”—Sylvester Rawling (Evening World). 


“MR. QUINE DISPLAYED PERSUASIVELY THE MERITORIOUS ELEMENTS OF HIS ART, NOT THE LEAST 
OF WHICH IS A VERY ENGAGING ENTHUSIASM.”—Pitts Sanborn (Globe). 


“A LARGE AUDIENCE GREETED THIS INTELLIGENT SINGER OF GOOD SONGS. MR. QUINE’S VOICE IS 


RESONANT AND APPEALING.”—( Telegraph. ) 


W. J. Henderson, in New York Herald 


BRAHMS SONGS ARE WELL SUNG BY 
JOHN QUINE 


SINGING OF YOUNG BARYTONE IN 
EXACTING PROGRAMME MERITS 
PRAISE 


His programme was varied and inter- 
esting. Not the least important item was 
the “Four Serious Songs” of Brahms. 
Much music has been written since David 
Bispham produced this group in the Car- 
negie Lyceum on ‘Senn 3 13, ww and 
SINGERS HAVE GENERALLY 
AVOIDED THEM BECAUSE OF THEIR 
EXACTING DEMANDS IN_ RESPECT 
TO VOICE AND INTERPRETATION. 


it would be too much to say that Mr. 
Quine met all their demands, but, never- 
theless, his delivery commanded warm 
praise. The interpretation had been care- 
fully worked out and it carried conviction 
witht it. Perhaps the most significant 
feature of Mr. Quine’s singing is the 
clearness of the interpretative designs. 
There never is any uncertainty as to his 
purpose, which always commends itself 
as formed with musical intelligence and 
artistic sensibility. 

Handel’s “‘Furibondo”’ gave the bary- 
tone an opportunity to demonstrate that 
an old-fashioned aria di bravura could be 
handled by a contemporaneous artist 
with accuracy, dash and style. Florid 
song is so much neglected by vocal stu- 
dents of this period of dramatic opera 
that it is an uncommon pleasure to hear 
a young man who has studied what the 
fathers of vocal art regarded as one of 
the essentials of their teaching. Mr. 
Quine, in addition to his accomplish- 
ments, possesses a pleasant natural 
voice, and a manifest enthusiasm in his 
calling. 


Richard Aldrich in the New York Times 


Mr. Quine has a barytone voice of which he 
has made a good deal and which in many ways 
serves him well. He sings in general with in- 
telligence, with the realization that songs and 
arias express something, and that it is the busi- 
ness of a singer to discover and disclose it. 
How flexible his voice is was disclosed con- 
spicuously in Handel’s magnificent air, ‘‘Furl- 
bondo spira il Vento,” in which he sang the 
rolling ‘“‘divisions’ with dexterity and _ real 
effectiveness, without showing signals of dis- 
tress. 

He made a laudable attempt in Brahm’s 
“Four Serious Songs,’ music of profound 
beauty. He shows a real feeling for legato, and 
when he sings in mezzo-voce without too great 
effort at ‘“‘expression,” there is beauty in the 
voice and the style. In such a song as Hahn’s 
“Cimetiere de ampagne” it appears at its 
best. And Mr. Quine’s enunciation is also good 
and contributes to the effectiveness of his per- 
formance. 


William B. Murray in the Brooklyn Eagle 


if such singers as John Quine, barytone, 
were to be heard every day, the life of a music 
critic would be altogether happy. Of that, 
there is no possible, probable shadow of doubt. 
In the months intervening between his debut 
and his recital in Aeolian Hall yesterday after- 
noon, his voice has taken on a bigness, richness 
and fulness that places him today in the front 
rank of our concert artists. 

Mr. Quine always sings with assurance and 
with understanding. Not the least proof thereof 
was vizualized yesterday; he used no words 
with which to forestall a faltering memory. 
Mr. Quine’s voice is always agreeable and 
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always well produced. In addition, and this is 
the vital thing, he sings with intelligence, with 
thorough understanding of the resources of 
style. Old Italian and English songs began 
the day’s program. In them there was flexi- 
bility and the joy that cometh of an equalized 
scale and nice adjustment of crescendo and 
diminuendo. 

Four Brahms songs to English translations 
followed. These four, denominated “Serious 
Songs” and religious in nature, lend thémselves 
to nglish arrangements much better than 
te another example. So we listened to such 
versions as did not transgress the musical 
authority with which the composer invested 
his texts. And Mr. Quine sang them with full 
appreciation of their content. There was an 
English group and one of French songs that 
followed. 


Max Smith in the New York American 


At his recital yesterday afternoon in Aeolian 
Hall, John Quine made a feature of Brahms 
Four Serious Songs in English. His programme 
also embraced a group of selections by French 
composers and five numbers of American origin. 

Mr. Quine is well known as a member of 
Hinshaw’s “Society of American Singers.” But 
he is quite as much at home on the concert 
stage as in opera. 

r. Quine brings to his singing, taste, Intel- 
ligence, discrimination, as well as considerable 
finish. His diction, too, is excellent. In short, 
he is an artist. 


Sylvester Rawling in the New York Evening 
World 

John Quine, who has sung here in opera 

with the Society of American Singers and 

stage, reap- 








CONSPICUOUSLY IN 


peared in a recital at Aeolian Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. That his attractive 
voice is used to better advantage and that 
he has grown in artistic stature there is 
no doubt. Evidently Mr. Quine has been 
studying and working hard. It was worth 
while, for he bids fair to achieve distinc- 
tion as a song interpreter. His program 
included old italian and English airs, 
“Four Serious Songs” by Brahms, a French 
preee and modern American composi- 
ions. 


Gilbert Gabriel in the Sun 


It is a far call, perhaps, from the bright 
tights which John Quine wore in “The 
Pirates of Penzance’’ to the serious art 
to which -he now swears his allegiance. 
His first recital of the year brought this 
young baritone back to Aeolian Hall yes- 
terday afternoon when he sang in such 
style as to convince his audience of his 
steady improvement. His voice is still of 
light texture, but high and exceedingly 
pleasant in its placing. He uses it with 
a good modicum of taste and a sense of 
curve and color. Brahms, in his grou 
of four religious songs, was a heavy tabk 
for him, especialiy under the added bur- 
den of pallid translations. But an open- 
ing group of Buononcini, Handel and old 
English he sang with much charm. Then 
came an unusual set of French pieces, to 
be followed by representative English and 
American composers. 


Irving Weil in the New York Journal 


Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon was 
given over to the singing of songs—and 
very good singing it was—by John Quine, 
a baritone thus entering upon his second 
season locally. Mr. Quine opened his 
matinee in the accepted and conservative 
fashion with old airs, then sang the four 
songs defined as “Serious” by Brahms, 
and conciuded with a group of French and 
another of American lyrics. Mr. Quine 

has a light but serviceable and generally well- 
schooled voice, a correct feeling for what he is 
singing, and often has no great difficulty in 
making his effects successfully. 


Morning Telegraph 

The annual recital of John Quine, baritone, 
took place yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall, 
where a large audience greeted this intelligent 
singer of good songs. Mr. Quine’s voice is res- 
onant and appealing and in “Furibondo spira il 
vento,” by Handel, showed an inspirational un- 
derstanding of this old master. 

‘“‘Four Serious Songs’’ of Brahms were like a 
garmeen in music, done dramatically and force- 
ully, 

r. Quine Is quite a favorite in New York and 
has been engaged for a number of appearances 
in company with Ottilie Schillig, soprano, on the 
Pacific Coast. i 


N ew York Tribune 


At the same time in Aeolian Hall, John Quine 
was singing. He sings intelligently and -with 
skill. Perhaps his best work of the afternoon 
was done in the French group, which included 
songs by Wekerlin, Hahn, Franck and Thome. 





Evening Telegram 


A singer of serious intentions is John Quine. 
vonereey afternoon he gave a recital in Aeo- 
lian Hall, presenting a programme of an exact- 
ing nature. Old airs of Buononcini and Handel 
opened his programme. These he sang In good 
style. When he sang mezzo-voce in the old Eng- 
lish song, “Have You Seen But a Whyte Lillie 
Grow,” he was charming. Among his most am- 
bitious numbers were Brahm’s Four Serious 
Songs set to religious texts, which were inter- 
pretated with painstaking care, 
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AIER & PATTIS 


““¢Wizards’ in Their Two Piano Recital” 
Headline from the New York Herald, October 14, 1920. 











‘“‘Before a large and demonstrative audience Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall a 
marvelous demonstration of four-hand playing on two pianos. 

‘‘Their performance was not only marvelous, it was exhilarating. It was musically satisfying. 

‘The twain evidently have studied with the utmost care not only how to supplement with one instrument the sonorities 
of the other but how to sustain and expand the vibrations of concordant strings. Their crescendos are amazing, their diminu- 
endos no less. 

‘An astonishing feature of their art, so closely, so intimately interlocked in its finely elaborated detail, is the sym- 
pathetic use of the pedals. Just where the tone produced by one expires and that of the other begins it is often impossible for 
the ear to judge. . 

‘“‘Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ proved to be surprisingly effective. It was given with a remarkable feeling for color 
and nuance, and with fine poetic sensibility.”,——-Max Smith in The New York American. 











~~ 


‘These two young artists have been content to hover on the horizon of the last two seasons as twin and inseparable 
stars. They have everything in their favor; history (which tells of days when the ‘duet’ was a standard and popular form), 
a large and interesting repertoire from which to choose and their own talent, taste, intelligence and telling practice. They suc- 
ceed in raising up music for two pianos from the depths of vaudeville freakisms to the eye level of an art, sincere and often im- 
pressive. There is more than merely clever precision in their aims. 

“Coming into Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon and being met at the entrance with the profusion of tone they could 
evolve, one might have been deluded into thinking it the sonority of the organ rather than the piano. And when they played 
the coronation scene from “Boris Godounov’—NMr. Pattison’s own arrangement—the results were almost scenic, Anisfeldian. 
For there arose a din of bells, a Russian hue and cry, a jubilation of imperial solidity. It was an effective example of what two 
pianos can do where one would crack under the strain of opera.’"—New York Sun. 

















— 


‘‘An audience of very considerable numbers heard 
them and was roused to enthusiasm by their extraordi- 
h th , nary precision of ensemble and the complete agreement 
ee a eo they have arrived at as to style and interpretation of 

Both these pieces (Brahms Variations and ‘Coro- everything they play, as well as their finely-calculated 
nation Scene’ from ‘Boris Godounov’)—but the com- distribution of the balance between the two instruments. 
ment may be extended fore and aft of them—were de- —Richard Aldrich in The New York Times. 


“*They have reached an exquisite, apparently perfect 
ensemble. Associated as they are, their combined merits 








livered with a welded purpose so complete that, shutting 
one’s eyes, it became impossible to disengage either in- 





strument from the beautifully fused or variously wide- Miciilebeds Sitetiomimnoents 
spread tone, whether at its richest sonority or in its most DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York. 
delicately spun pianissimo.”——-New York Journal. Chickering Pianos Used Ampico Records 
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The Young SOPRANO Who Captivated Chicago Critics When She Appeared in Recital Last Spring and the New 


York Critics on Her Appearance There Oct. 3, 1920, in Aeolian Hall 





ANNA BURMEISTER 








eee — 


3urmeister’s programme was 
excellent Possessed of a voice of valuable natu- 
ral quality..—New York Herald. 

“She offered a well selected programme and sang it 
acceptably. She has a voice of light texture that she 
manages with discretion.”—New York World. 

“Miss Burmeister’s voice is fresh and young, and 
she gave a great deal of pleasure to her hearers.” 
—New York Evening Mail. 

“MISS ANNA BURMEISTER SINGS AT 
AEOLIAN HALL. VOICE OF GENEROUS 
RANGE ENABLES HER TO BE BOTH LYRIC 
AND DRAMATIC, She has an unusually good voice 
of good range that enables her to be both lyric and 
dramatic. Her voice has been intelligently trained, 
so that she sings easily, phrases smoothly and shows 
appreciation of various styles. The young singer 
displayed tonal flexibility and an understanding of 
florid song. The dramatic quality in her voice first 
made itself apparent in Hue’s ‘J’ai Pleuré en Réve’ 
and was later effectively revealed in Fourdrain’s 
‘Chanson Norvegienne.’ Another good feature of her 
singing was excellent diction."—New York Tribune. 

Anna Burmeister made a pleasing impression. Her 
voice is a light soprano of agreeable character.”—New 
York American. 

“A young soprano of agreeable voice and style showed 
good taste in selections from the ‘old masters’ and sang 
with frank and infectious delight."—New York Times. 

“Miss Burmeister, who possesses a_ persuasive, 
dramatic voice of sympathetic quality, is also gifted 
with a charming personality. Her diction was delight- 
ful. The solemn Bach number, ‘J’ai Pleuré en Reve,’ 
by Hue, and ‘May, the Maiden,’ by Carpenter, were 
particularly well received.,—New York Morning 
Telegraph. 

“It was really a delight to listen to tone-production 
so effortless, tone that flowed forth with ease, a lovely 
voice homogeneous from register to register, diction 


“Anna 


CHICAGO ADDRESS: 


intrinsically 


that is both refined and cultivated, whether in the 
French or English language, and a singing style that 
is pregnant with intelligence and temperamental 
warmth.”—HERMAN DEVRIES, Chicago Evening 
American, 

“A soprano voice of pure quality, ample range and 
good carrying power and under excellent control 
well schooled and sings with fine musical appreciation. 
Everything was cleanly done, the rhythmic accent clearly 
defined sings with charm.”—KARLETON 
Hac KETT, Chicago Evening Post. 

“Prov ed herself mistress of the exacting art of song 
singing She grasps the emotional content and 
picture of a song, and can bring them clearly and 
tellingly to her hearers. Her voice is a high soprano 
excellently schooled, capable of fine gradations, and 
possessing enjoyable measure of color and expressive- 
ness. Her singing shows style, taste and musicianship 
throughout, and her diction is admirable 
was a recital of more than usual merit and enjoyable- 
ness.”—-W. L. Husparp, Chicago Daily Tribune. 

“Not just the list of songs alone, but the manner of 
their interpretation made the song recital one of unusual 
interest and real musical worth. Miss Burmeister has 
a limpid, light soprano, well cultivated and used with 
artistic intelligence She has acquired an 
especial taste in the renditions of her selections, and 
knows how to inflect her voice to bring forth the 
meanings of the texts.”—MAurRICE ROSENFELD, Chicago 
Daily News. 

“Miss Burmeister’s voice has range, it has body, it has 
quality and the sum of its various characteristics makes 
up an extraordinary beauty.”—Epwarp C. Moore, Chi- 
cago Daily Journal. 

“Anna Burmeister is one of the best musicians among 
the younger singers Miss Burmeister’s diction 
was good. Her voice lent itself particularly to the 
plaintive expression of the Russian music.” HENRIETTE 
Weser, Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
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THE CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, RECITAL of 


MICHEL GUSIKOF 


on October 25th, 1920 
A TRIUMPH, as attested by the following notices of the New York critics: 


New York Globe: 

Mr. Gusikoff impressed thoughtful 
hearers as distinctly above the aver- 
age of the new flight of fiddlers. 








The New York Sun: 


It is seldom you hear so young a 
violinist with so much poetry to his 
playing—poetry, that is, of rhyme 
He has fire, feeling, 





and reason, 
(ee 


dash and grace in the exploiting of 


his notes, and the results give pleas- 
ure. His playing affords the genuine 
appreciation of hearing at’ least one 
violinist in a week who kept con- 
tinually true to the pitch, nor has 
anyone given more spirited readings. 


New York Evening Mail: 


He plays with vigor and a bubbling 
spontaneity that can never be stimu- 
lated. Moreover, he has learned how 
to be serious with no hint of dullness. 
In the Bach-Schumann B_ minor 
Sonata he had a broad, free tone, an 
infectious sense of rhythm, display- 
ing the essential musician behind his 
Though interesting is a 
Gusikoff is dis- 











technique. 
meager word, Mr. 
tinctly that. 


New York Evening World: 


Plays with assurance and no little 
technical skill. 





FOR CONCERTS: 


New York Telegram: 
He produces an excellent tone. 


This is particularly true in the upper 
ranges of his instrument. He plays 
with precision and a. confident 


authoritative bow. He is a good 








musician and has a fine rhythmic 





sense combined with a well-grounded 
technical equipment. 








New York Herald: 

His performance proved him to be 
a player of musical instincts and a 
fine technical equipment. His tone 
was often of appealing loveliness. His 
intonation was always true and his 
style was characterized by taste, in- 
telligence and poetic feeling. 
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210 University Club Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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In Chicago Studios 








—Chicago, Oct. 30 


A concert was given Saturday morning 
in the Ziegfeld Theater by students in 
the vocal, violin and piano departments 
of the Chicago Musical College. Those 
taking part were Agnes Hart, George W. 
Gunn, Katherine Riedl, Ethel MacDonald 
and Solidad Rendon of the vocal depart- 
ment; Florence Scholl, Esther Lynch, 
Mevora Bergman and Ernst Bacon of 
the piano department, and Christine 
McCann and Catherine Wade Smith of 
the violin department. 

Corinne Thompson, student in the vocal 
department of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lve, has been engaged for a series of 
appearances at the Hippodrome, begin- 
ning Nov. 1 Elsie Weiskopf, piano pupil 
of Rudolph Reuter, will Fe at the Hip- 
podrome that week. izabeth Muncy, 
4 student in the vocal department, is 
achieving success as a vocal instructor 
at the Dayton Conservatory, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Ida Lamborne of Detroit sang in 
recital at the Colonial Club, Oak Park, 
on Monday. Her work was received with 
pronounced enthusiasm. Mrs. Lamborne 
comes to Chicago at regular intervals to 
coach with Theodore Harrison, head of 
the vocal faculty of the Lyceum Arts 
Conservatory. 

The concert given in the Ziegfeld 
Theater Saturday morning by students 
of the piano, violin and vocal depart- 
ments of the Chicago Musical College 
brought out the following young stu- 
dents: Irene Zinter, Mayme Baumgar- 
ten, Adelaide Anderson, Corinne Thomp- 
son, Carl Rink, (student of Leon Same- 
tini);, Anne Leonard, William Beller, 
(student of ps Reuter); Calvin 
Talbot, glen ik, (student of Leon 
Sameti ¢ Suttle Towner, 
(student “of Glenn Dillard Gunn) ; 
Edward J. Freeman, Olga Gates, 
Frances O’Hayer, George W. Gunn, Ho- 
bart Bishop and Gertrude Mandelstamm, 
(student of Alexander Raab). 

Arvid Owes, Teresa Huening, Herbert 
Johnson, (student of Alexander Raab) ; 
Mrs. Frances O’Hayer, Orwin A. Sale, 
(student of Frederik Frederiksen) ; Faye 
Kahn, Joseph Corre, Lowell Wadmund, 











Philip Kaufman, Olga Gates, and 
Wyoneta Cleveland, (student of Rudolph 
Reuter), winners of free scholarships in 
the vocal, piano and violin departments 
of the Chicago Musical College, gave 
the opening recital of the season in Zieg- 
feld Theater. 

James J. Donnelly, baritone, who re- 
ceived his vocal training at the American 
Conservatory, has been appointed soloist 
for the North Shore Baptist Church and 
has also been made director of the choir 
and chorus which was just organized. 

Vierlyn Clough, pianist, pupil of 
Heniot Levy, was heard at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory in a joint recital with 
Nesta Smith, violinist. 

The second recital of the Americar 
‘Conservatory was given by Esther and 
Kathryn Kittilsby, pianists. 


Sam Ham, a graduate of the American 
Conservatory, has been made director 
of Music at Blue Island High School, 
Blue Island, Ill., also choir master and 
tenor soloist at the First United Presby- 
terian Church of Chicago. 





Re-engagements for Royal Dadmun 


Royal Dadmun, baritone, who scored 
such a success with the New York Ora- 
torio Society at their spring festival in 
New York last season, has been re-en- 
gaged for the “Messiah” to be given at 
Carnegie Hall, Dec. 27. Mr. Dadmun 
has also been engaged for the Handel & 
Haydn Society of Boston for ‘The 
Golden Legend” to be given at Symphony 
Hall on Jan. 23, and he will also sing 
the “Messiah” at the Pittsburgh Fes- 
tival, May 1. 





Chicago Woman’s Musical Club Elects 
Officers for Coming Term 

CHICAGO, Oct. 27.—The Chicago 

Woman’s- Musical Club has opened its 


season with a reception and program. 
The officers and directors for the coming 


term are: President, Byrde Kitson- 
Schwarz; first vice-president, Phyllis 
Fergus; second vice-president, Mrs. 


Lucian Willis Strong; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Adah Bryant-Buckingham; 
corresponding secretary, Mora Murdecck; 
treasurer, Mrs. Richard J. Smith and 
auditor, Minnie Taylor-Ireland. The 
following have been chosen as directors: 
Mrs. Henry A. Born, Mrs. Mazie Odell- 
Cardy; Mrs. Ira Chase-Harman, Mrs. 
Dorothea S. North, Mrs. Marie Edwards- 
Von Ritter, Mrs. Jean Julia Montague, 
Mrs. Charles B. Weber and Mrs. Alice 
Bell-Watts. Mrs. Watts is also chair- 
man of the press. M. McL. 





Florence McMillan Filling Dates as Ac- 
companist for Louise Homer 


A number of engagements’. which 
take Florence McMillan, pianist, on the 
road this fall as accompanist for Mme. 
Louise Homer began on Oct. 19 at Glen 
Falls, N. Y. Other dates already filled 
were for Oct. 22, at Montclair, N. J., and 
on Oct. 25, at Lansing, Mich. On Oct. 
31 both artists go to Boston; on Nov. 8, 
to Utica, N. Y.; on Nov. 16, to Erie, Pa.; 
on Nov. 21, to Providence, R. I.; on Nov. 
23, to Worcester, Mass; on Nov. 25, to 
Hartford, Conn., and on Nov. 28, to 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Olive Kline Sings to Former Fellow 
Townspeople at Schenectady, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Oct. 30.—Olive 
Kline, soprano, formerly of this city, was 
heard in recital by an appreciative audi- 
ence at the State Armory Oct. 22. She 
was assisted by a quartet of local musi- 
cians composed of Edward Rice, violin- 
ist; James H. Crapp, baritone; Joseph 
Derrick, accompanist, and Edward 
Smith, reader. The concert was under 
the management of Companies E, F, and 
the Machine Gun Company. L. E. T 





Christian Scientists to Give “Messiah” 


The Oratorio Sdciety of the New 
York City Christian Science Institute, 
John Warren Erb, conductor, will pre- 
sent Handel’s “Messiah” at Carnegie 
Hail this season. This will be the third 
concert of the Oratorio Society under the 
direction of Mr. Erb. 








EVANSTON, ILL.—Brooke Reeve, tenor, 
has been engaged as soloist at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church. Mr. Reeve is a pupil of 
Alexander Nakutin. 


LAZARO IS ACCLAIMED 
BY HIS COMPATRIOTS 


Many Spanish-Americans at Tenor’s Re- 
cital—Program Abounds in 
Opera Airs 


More and more it is to be noted that, 
in New York, individual artists nave 
their own audiences, not infrequently be- 
cause of the appeal of nationality. There 
was more than a liberal sprinkling of 
Spanish-Americ ans in Carnegie Hall the 
evening of Oct. 27, eager to applaud the 
sensational high tones of Hipolito La- 
zaro, whose name has been a magic word 
in the Latin republics of Central and 
South America. Apparently there was 
no sating their desire to hear more of 
the tenor, and many were still applaud- 
ing when, after several extras at the 
conclusion of the program, the lights 
were turned out. 

Essentially a theatrical singer, Mr. 
Lazaro found himself most at home in 
numerous opera airs, including “A te o 


Cara” from “Puritani,” “O Paradiso” 
from “L’Africaine,”’ “Spirto Gentil’ 
from “Favorita,” “Un di all’ Azzuro 


Spazio,” from “Andreas Chenier,” and, 
as encore numbers, “La Donna é Mobile” 
from “Rigoletto” and “E Lucevan La 
Stelle” from ‘La Tosca.” He was not in 
his best voice, and did not sing as bril- 
liantly as when he first came to this 
country. The thickened quality of his 
upper tones would indicate that he is 
paying the penalty of too violent propul- 
sion. 

A group of Spanish songs stirred 
enthusiasm, and the tenor also sang in 
English numbers by Jolery, Clarke and 
Mana-Zucca. 

Coenraad V. Bos, at the piano, did not 
seem to have the full sympathy with the 
soloist, customary with him. a Es 


Another Thorner Pupil Engaged for the 
Metropolitan 


Announcement has just been made that 
Mme. Augusta Lenska, a pupil of Wil- 
liam Thorner, the well-known voice 
teacher of New York, has signed a con- 
tract with the Metropolitan. Mme. 
Lenska is the posessor of a rich contralto 
voice and has sung in opera in many of 
the leading theaters of Europe. 
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Another triumph for 


ERNEST DAVIS 





tenor 





Appearing in the performance of Verdi’s ‘Aida’ under. the auspices of 
the National Peace Carillon Committee of the Arts Club of Washington. 


CRITICS’ PRAISE UNANIMOUS 
Washington Herald—Oct. 23, 1920 


Ernest Davis, who was the captain of the guard, won the instant admira- 
His voice is a lyric-dramatic of great brilliancy 


and power with unusual range. 


WASHINGTON 


tion of his audience. 


Washington Evening Star—Oct. 23, 1920 
Mr. Davis was most acceptable, his voice being of lyric quality, well trained and of unusual 


range. 


Washington Post—Oct. 23, 1920 


Washington Times—Oct. 23, 1920 


Ernest Davis’s voice is delightfully smooth and even, though he easily 
rose to the dramatic heights called for, especially in Act III. 


Davis sang with dramatic fire and finest phrasing. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 


| While free expression of opinion is wel- 


come, it must be understood that the 

pe are is not responsible for the views 
the contributors to this department.— 
ied., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








The Bach “Discovery” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I was much interested in the story 
of the “discovery” of the original manu- 
script of the Bach Chaconne, in the last 
number of MUSICAL AMERICA. Aside 
from the naiveté of supposing that a 
casual visitor to the Bach Museum at 
Eisenach would be shown a manuscript 
denied to the famous Bach scholars who 
edited the famous Bach Society Edition, 
the ignorance shown is highly amusing. 
If the “discoverer” had consulted ‘the 
Bach Society’s Edition, or some others 


I could mention, he would have found 
these so-called “organ chords.” The 
fact is that those are simply abbrevia- 
tions used at the time, and the notes are 
understood to be played arpeggiando. 
Consequently, “practical” editions have 
them written out as they were to be 
played. 

Schweitzer calls attention to the fact 
that the bow in Bach’s time was arched 
and all four strings could be played at 
once. I am inclined to think that 
Schweitzer overestimates this ease of 
playing chords, and in any case it was 
especially for such polyphonic playing 
as oecurs in the fugues for violin solo, a 
restricted polyphony at best. But there 
is no question whatever that these “organ 
chords” were to be played arpeggio; 
every Bach scholar knows that. 

A BacH STUDENT. 
New York, Oct. 29, 1920. 


Defends Use of German Texts 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA : 


In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA I see with great pleasure that Mme. 
Schumann Heink sang four Schubert 
songs and sang them in the vernacular 
in Boston. A couple of years ago, when 
our relations with Germany were still 
broken, Mme. Fremstad sang Liszt’s 
“Wanderer’s Nachtlied” in English with 
the Philadelphia Orehestra. Here we 
heard a very great artist sing a master- 
piece in ideal surroundings but somehow 
it didn’t ring true. An air of sub- 
merged disappointment seemed to pre- 
vail and to me it was quite another piece 
from the exquisite poem of Goethe. The 
deep feeling was absent. No transla- 
tion can give the meaning of the original 


words. I have composed enough to know 
that the composer feels the sound of 
each word and fits it to an appropriate 
setting. Of course in a translation this 
is lost—and the artist cannot supply the 
loss. Which brings up the point—what 
is the purpose of a song recital? Is it 
to bring to the public the songs of the 
composer or to display the artist? I 
should say it usually is the latter and 
the artist expresses himself through the 
medium of a few songs. Now can he 
express what he desires best by means 
of a translated poem or the original? 
Or which is more desired, the music or 
the poem? The artist presenting the 
songs must decide. But to change Heine, 
Schiller and Goethe into English surely 
subtracts a large part of the real beauty 
from the song as written. If those poets 
had wanted to write in English, doubt- 
less they could have done it. I do not 
notice French poems translated, nor 
Italian songs. I am not German in the 
least and have no Teutonic sympathies 
but I realize how much truer one of the 
masterpieces of German literature is un- 
translated. Such poems are for the en- 
tire world. A national strife should not 
interfere with their reception or rendi- 
tion. I am heartily glad an artist like 
Schumann Heink will sing the great 
German songs and sing them in German. 
ASA S. MERRELL. 
Germantown, Pa., Oct. 25, 1920. 


Congratulations on the Fall Issue 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 
Your annual fall number is more 
wonderful than ever. This edition is 
absolutely colossal and exceeds all your 
previous efforts. It is comprehensive 
in character and the arrangement so 
well organized that it will prove of great 
assistance to all artists, managers and 
the musical publie for the coming sea- 
son, which would otherwise be impossible. 
My best congratulations and wishes. 
Yours very sincerly, 
WILLIAM C, CARL. 
New York, Oct. 26, 1920. 


“The Cry is: ‘Still They Come!’ ” 


To the Editor of “MusIcAL AMERICA: 
Congratulations on your splendid Fall 
Issue. It is a really beautiful number, 
and I am proud to be in it. Bravissimo! 
Faithfully, 
SORRENTINO. 
New York, Oct. 24, 1920. 


“Encore Une” 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Your 1920 Fall Issue just received. 
Great. Who says we are not a musical 
nation? 
Yours most cordially, 
CLARENCE Eppy. 
Chicago, IIl., Oct. 26, 1920. 





HERTZ FORCES OPEN 
SAN JOSE’S SEASON 


Great Audience Greets San Francisco 
Symphony Assisted By Persinger 
—Other Happenings 

SAN JOSE, CAL., Oct. 19.—The new sea- 
son opened most auspiciously last Friday 
evening when the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave the first concert 
in the Colbert Concert Series before an 
audience which taxed the seating ca- 
pacity of the new Normal Auditorium. 
The Hertz forces had not appeared here 


for two years, and they were given a 


rousing reception. Louis Persinger, the 
concert-master of the organization, 
offered Bruch’s G Minor Concerto, re- 
ceiving a great ovation. Mr. Hertz con- 
ducted the entire program, giving inter- 
esting and characteristic interpretations 
throughout, and special mention should 
be made of the exceptional support given 
to Mr. Persinger during his performance 
of the concerto. 

At the first faculty concert of the year 
at the Pacific Conservatory last evening, 
chief interest lay in the local début of 
Eugene Musser, the newly appointed head 
of the piano and organ departments. 
Mr. Musser appeared in both organ and 
piano numbers and exhibited a splendid 
command of both instruments. He is a 
valuable addition to San Jose’s music 
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circles. Other numbers were given by 
Ethel Miller, contralto, and Nathan 
Landsberger, violinist, in their cus- 
tomarily good style, and Dean Howard 
Hanson gave an interesting piano tran- 
scription of his prelude and ballet from 
the Forest Play of 1920 and with Mr. 
Musser at second piano, gave his “Sym- 
phonic Legende.” 

Under the auspices of the local Italo- 
American Club the Royal Italian Opera 
Company gave good productions of 
“Lucia” and “Traviata” at the Victory 


Theater on Sunday and Monday 
nings. Particularly noteworthy was :h, 
work of Cecelia Zavaschi, a colorat ir, 
soprano with a lovely voice and rare 
histrionic ability. Signor Iannuzzi «n,; 
Signor Porcini shared principal hono;. 
among the men of the company. ‘hp, 
orchestra, under Nicola de Lorenzo, \,. 
most commendable. M. M. |] 


SAN FRANCISCO RETAINS 
LEMARE AS ORGANIST 





Municipal Musician Engaged for A». 
other Year—Orchestra Gives Popu 
lar Concert—Pianist Heard 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 23.—Ed\. ip 
H. Lemare has been engaged for anot} ey 
year as municipal organist, much to ‘he 
satisfaction of all interested in the splen 
did Sunday evening concerts which «r 
given by him in the Auditorium. Afier 
much squabbling among the supervisors 
Mayor Rolph is quoted as saying: “Sin 
Francisco is able to furnish for lovers of 
this kind of music a man who would | 
a credit to the greatest cities of the 
world. Lemare is a master of his art 
and reflects distinction upon this city }y 
reason of his fame as a musician and |) 
splendid work.” 

The first popular concert by the San 
Francisco Symphony was given at the 
Curran Theater on Sunday afternoon be- 
fore a capacity audience. The program 
was made up of favorite numbers by 
Weber, Saint-Saéns, Delibes, Mendels 
sohn, Liszt, Luigini, Schumann and War. g 
ner. Mr. Hertz and the orchestra re 
ceived a warm reception. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, the Russian pian- 
ist, was the opening attraction presente: 
by Selby C. Oppenheimer, and his con- 
cert at the Scottish Rite Auditorium on 
Thursday evening was enjoyed by an un- 
usually large number of music lovers a: 
well as the regular concert-going public 
His program was attractive and varied 
and his success was so pronounced as to 
call for a return engagement, when two 


more concerts will be given by him. 
E. M. B. 














The A. B. Chase Piano Co., 
My Dear Sirs: 


to my work in concert. 
my extended western tour. 





New York, July 30th, 1920. 
New York. 


I want to tell you what a source of delight to me 
my introduction to the A. B. Chase Piano has been. The 
particular singing quality should prove a great addition 
Iam looking forward to using it on 


With all my best wishes for your continued success 
with your very excellent piano, I am 
Sincerely yours, 





Marie Tiffany. 
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(Grieg’s G minor Sonata) was 
marked by desirable dramatic 
feeling, taste and color. Some 
of her best playing was done in 
her second number, Chausson’s 
‘Poeme,’ where there was ad- 
mirable intonation and a fine 
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" command of nuance.” 
\y —New York Herald, Oct. 28, 
4 1920. 
i 
“Her real command of a 


fiddle, amounting to delight in 
conquering supreme difficulties, 
gave sudden and welcome con- 
trast, as in Chausson’s poetic 
modernism, which fairly proved 
her powers of technique and in- 
terpretation.”’ 


—New York Times, Oct. 28, 
1920. 
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“Miss Given takes high rank among the contemporary 
fiddlers of the weaker sex. There is no slight asset in the charm 
with which she graces the platform that is only equaled by the 
loveliness of the tone she draws.” 

—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 28, 1920. 


“The Chausson ‘Poeme’ poured out her romanticism from 
a rich heart. Gracious and wise was her choice of Mr. Grasse’s 
most ingenious ‘“‘Waves at Play’”’ among her shorter pieces. Her 


tone is lyric and lovely; her ardor unflagging.”’ 
—New York Sun, Oct. 28, 1920. 


“Miss Given gave a recital that had much of serious artistic 
worth. She did playing which was both agreeable and sound, 
and which merited the applause of the audience. 

“Her technique is of recognized excellence and her tone 
delightfully pure and euphonious. Moreover, she plays un- 
affectedly, with grace and good taste. The Indian song from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Sadko’ pleased her hearers so much that 


she had to repeat it.” 
—New York Globe, Oct. 28, 1920. 


‘“‘Thelma Given, one of the most talented young American 
violinists, gave a recital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. 
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THE RHAPSODIST OF THE VIOLIN 


“Miss Given, after a season’s 
pause, seems to have gained in 
weight and authority in her per- 
formance. She possesses a re- 
markable tone — remarkable in 
quality and in power. She gave 
a splendid revelation of her um- 
derstanding of modern music.”’ 


—New York American, Oct. 28, 
1920. 


“Her tone was submerged with 
a curious whispering quality, par- 
ticularly throughout the first 
movement of the Grieg Sonata, 
which made for mystery, but was 
in keeping with the character of 
the work. Chausson’s ‘Poeme’ 
she played with a gracious quality 
of tone and a good deal of un- 
derstanding.”’ 


—New York Tribune, Oct. 28, 
1920. 


Photo by Arnold Genthe 


AGAIN THE NEW YORK PAPERS ACCLAIM HER PLAYING 


At Her Carnegie Hall Appearance 


She has a large amount of temperament, and plays with a dash 
and force that keeps her hearers interested.”’ 
—New York Telegram, Oct. 28, 1920. 


‘Miss Given has gone noticeably forward with her work 
and is an interesting player quite on her own account. Her 
fingers are agile and certain; of more consequence, however, is 
the impressive intelligence she puts into her playing.’’ 

—New York Journal, Oct. 28, 1920. 


‘Something about Thelma Given’s playing always makes 
one think of luxurious fabrics. There is velvet in her tone, the 
sheen of satin and the iridescence of silken gauze. Yesterday 
afternoon she gave her first violin recital this season in Carnegie 
Hall, playing a graceful program full of charming things. She is 
a serious artist, intelligent, facile, one of the most picturesque 
figures on the concert stage.” 

—New York Mail, Oct. 28, 1920. 


“‘Her tone yesterday appeared to have grown in fullness 
and roundness, her legato was very ingratiating, her technique 
splendid, filled with exceptionally brilliant passages that stood 
out.” 

—New York Staats-Zeitung, Oct. 28, 1920. 


Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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NATIVE WORK OPENS OPERA IN BUDAPEST 


Erkel Work Presented by Na- 
tional Forces— Heavy 
Season Promised 


BUDAPEST, Oct. 10.—The opening of 
the National Opera House always is tan- 
tamount to the beginning of the musical 
season of Budapest. The first perform- 
ance was given on Sept. 18, when “Hun- 
yady Laszlo,”’by Franz Erkel, the father 
of Hungarian opera music, was given. 

The opera house is governed by a tri- 
umvirate consisting of General Musical 
Director Stephan Kerner, Georg Anthes 
and Eugen de Kemendy. Anthes, a well- 
known Wagnerian tenor, we might call 
the artistic stage manager, and de Kem- 
endy, who is an excellent painter, looks 
after the setting of the stage and its 
decorative and scenic effects. There is 
also a representative of the Government 
in the person of Julius de Wlassics, Jr., 
who really in a way is at the head of the 
entire institution. The following from 
General Musical Director Kerner is about 
the operatic season: 
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“In view of the enormous cost of ma. 
terials we can not think of bringing new 
operas this season. Our main aim is to 
conserve the works which are already on 
our repertory and maintain them in best 
form. We plan many repetitions. For 
instance, at the occasion of the jubilee 
of the eminent poet and publicist, Eugen 
de Rakosi, we will reproduce the opera, 
‘A Bo Lond’ (village fool), the libretto 
for which was written by Rakosi, while 
the music is by the able composer, Béla 
Szabados. We have also the following 
in preparation: ‘Ariadne on Naxos,’ 
by Strauss; ‘Marriage of Figaro,’ 
‘Meistersinger,’ ‘The Prophet,’ ‘Hugue- 
nots,’ etc. 

“The 150th anniversary of the day of 
birth of Beethoven will be celebrated by 
the institution on three festive nights. 

“Should economic conditions improve 
materially, then we might think of giving 
the premiére of a Hungarian opera. For 
this purpose three works would be con- 
sidered which have been virtually accept- 
ed for some time. They are ‘Anna Ka- 
renina, by Eugen de Hubay, with a 
libretto after Tolstoy’s famous book; 
‘The Singing Tower,’ by Ernest de Doh- 
nany, with a book by Hans Heinrich 
Evers, and ‘Village Wedding,’ by the 
Hungarian composer, Poldini, who lives 
in Switzerland. The libretto of this 
opera received first prize a few years ago 
at the competition arranged by the Na- 
tional Opera House.” 

Great expense is attached to the 
maintenance of the opera house. The 
budget of the two state theaters is 20,- 
000,000 crowns annually, and every night 
of opera costs 160,000 crowns. There 
are twenty young singers under contract. 
Alexander Rosza, an exceptional bari- 
tone, has just left the fold of this insti- 
tution and sailed for America. All the 
Wagnerian music dramas are given at 
the opera, excepting “Parsifal.” Besides 
the regular repertory there are “Veil of 
Pierette,” by Dohnanyi, and “The Fiddle 
of Verona,” by Hubay; “Bank-ban” and 
“Hunyady Laszld,” by Erkel; d’Albert’s 
“Tiefland,”” and “Don Quixote,” by 
Abranyi. 

The concert season promises exceed- 
ingly well. Dohnanyi is the center of 
concert activities. He conducts the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts and has a series of 
sonata evenings with Emil de Telmanyi, 
the gifted young violinist. Besides, Doh- 
nanyi gives about fifteen piano evenings 
of his own, of which he will devote ten 
to the works of Beethoven. Dohnanyi 
also takes part in chamber music con- 
certs. The Philharmonic Society, the 
only great Hungarian concert orchestra, 
the majority of whose members all be- 
long to the National Opera House, will 
give this season ten subscription nights. 
The following compositions will have 
their first hearing: Orchestral songs by 
Dohnanyi, songs by Zoltan Kodaly, whose 
quartet was given by the Kneisels dur- 
ing the past season with success; songs 
by Dr. Hugo Beretvas, who was the first 
to set to music the poems of Endre de 
Ady. Then there is the ballad for piano 
solo with orchestra by Prof. Leon Weiner 
and: “Variations for full orchestra,” by 
Paul. Horovitz. Schreker, who is now 
director of the Musical Academy in Ber- 
lin, will have his symphonies on the 
program. His “Treasure Hunter” and 
“Marked Ones” are operas which have 
been given with signal success and which 
would surely also please Americans. 

Then there is Richard Strauss, with 
his “Serenade for Wind Instruments,” 
and the “Klavierkonzert,” by Sinding. 

These are the soloists on the list: The 
pianist, Dohnanyi; Emerich Waldbauer, 
violinist; the ’cellist, Eugen Kerpely; the 
violinist, Emil de Telmanyi; the famous 
basso, Richard Mavr, from Vienna; the 
organist, Louis Dité; the clarinetist, 
Lambert Lutz; Béla Koernyey, tenor, 
and Frithjof Backer- Groendahl, pianist. 

The distinguished Hungarian quartet, 
composed of Waldbauer, Kerpely, Korn- 
stein, Temesvary, will give eight musi- 
cal evenings. during which the new gen- 
eration of Hungarian composers will be 
represented in works of Dohnanyi, Bar- 
t6k, Koday, with his duos and trios for 
the ’cello, and Stefan Kardos. The fol- 
lowing compositions will also be heard: 
“Verklaerte Nacht,” by Schoenberg (Sex- 
tet), D Minor Quartet by Reger and his 
Trio for strings. The clarinet quintet 
by Mozart and piano trio by Ravel. 

The enthusiastic and successful apostle 
of vocal music and of choral music, Emil 
Lichtenberg, will give a historical cycle 
of piano concerts in a series of three con- 
certs when he will have the assistance of 
eleven Hungarian composers. 

There are four sizeable concert bureaus 
in Budapest at present. The “Harmonia” 
brings to Budanest the Vienna Kunst- 
verein, which will be conducted by Ferdi- 


nan Loewe, Oskar Fried, Richard Strauss 
and the conductor of the Dresden opera, 
Fritz Reiner, who is a native of Hun- 
gary. The Harmonia also arranges con- 
certs at present for Hubermann, Bur- 
mester, Sauer, d’Albert, Bossi, the or- 
ganist, as well as Baklanoff, Claire Dux 
and Bender, the favorite baritone of 
Munich. They also manage Piccaver, 
the American who has been justly cele- 
brated at Vienna for many years, and 
who is said to plan to return to America 
shortly. There are also the Hungarian 
Geyer, Erna Rubinstein, the Gewand- 
haus Orchestra from Leipzig and the 
Rose Quartet from Vienna. Good artists 
are also brought to Hungary by Rozsa- 
voelgy & Co., Bela Méry and the Scala, 
and there is, in general, much activity 
promised in this field. 
MAJor E. HERSCHMANN. 





ALMA SIMPSON SINGS IN 
MONTREAL FOR CHARITY 


Singer Gives Program Despite Indis- 
position—Rowner’s Concert Is 
Over-Advertised 


MONTREAL, CAN., Oct. 23.—Alma 
Simpson, singing a varied program of 
cosmopolitan character, pleased a small 
but appreciative audience on Oct. 17, in 
a concert held under the auspices of the 
School for Crippled Children. Songs in 
French, English, Norwegian, Spanish, 
Italian, Czech and near-Scotch, pleased. 
Miss Simpson was suffering from a cold, 
and sang off pitch repeatedly. The gen- 
uine triumph of the afternoon was right- 
ly accorded to Miss Simpson’s unique ac- 
companist, Bozka Hejtmanek, who was 
more than adequate. Miss Hejtmanek 


infused into her work a distinct lilt of 
good humor and a sparkle that was ir- 
resistible. 

The Mount Royal Arena, regarding 
which we wrote rather crossly ofl the oc- 
casion of a previous concert, Was the 
scene of another concert last week. 
Zeidel Rowner, advertised locally as 
bringing a “symphony orchestra” and 
augmented choir with him, appeared in 
a recital of Jewish melodies and his own 
compositions. The “symphony orches- 
tra” consisted of a few Montreal musi- 
cians, good men in their own line, to whom 
Mr. Rowner gave but one _ rehearsal. 


Twenty-five hundred persons paid ,; 
money to hear this performance. 

The Women’s Art Society ae 
the seasonal activities on Oct. 21, 
Virginia Wainwright of Boston The 
lecture-recital on Portuguese m 
using the piano as a imedivm for ij: 
pretation. 

The Delphic Study Club will give 
attention during the winter to the st 
of. opera in all its phases. The 
president is Mrs. S. S. Underwood. 
the opening meeting last week, Mrs. R 
Eakin gave an informal chat, with i 
trative vocal numbers, on the diff< 
schools of opera, tracing its growth 
development from the sixteenth cent 
to the present day. 

Music lovers are mildly elated by +} 
recent appointment of A. Raymond }\:y 
lens as musical critic to the Gazette, :}. 
city’s leading daily. Already its misi¢ 
page shows signs of new pulsations. 
Mullens is a pianist and a compose 
quiet distinction. B. | 


MUSIC IN GREELEY, COL 





Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer 
in Recital—Mrs. Oberndorfer Lectures 


GREELEY, COL., Oct. 23.—Two musica] 
events of the past week were the Reed 
Miller-Nevada Van der Veer concert at 


the State Teachers’ College, and the lec- 
ture by Mrs. Max Oberndorfer (Anna 
Shaw Faulkner) of musical text-book 
fame, at the High School auditorium. 
The Miller-Van der Veer concert was 
one of the.numbers on the Lyceum 
Course, and drew a large audience 
which, judging from the applause and 
the comments, was unusually well 
pleased. The couple presented a well- 
balanced program and offered several 
new songs along with the old favorites, 
thus gaining the gratitude of the com- 
munity. 

Mrs. Oberndorfer’s lecture “Americani- 
zation Through Music,” was an inspira- 
tion and a revelation to the mus’‘c lovers. 
The lecture was well attended especially 
by club women, who received some star- 
tling information relative to their own 
insincerity with regard to music, ‘“‘snob- 
bishness,” the lecturer called it, which 
cannot fail to benefit their souls, however 
much it may heckle their pride. The 
lecture gave a great impetus to organ- 
ized musical education. Mrs. Obern- 
dorfer made a special plea for a Na- 
tional School of Music. L. W. C. 
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CHANGES MADE AT 
BERLIN HOCHSCHULE 


fitzmer and Others Are Ap- 
pointed to Faculty of 
Music School 


BERLIN, Oct. 1.—Hans Pfitzner has, 
as you know, been appointed among 
others as teacher of composition at the 
Hochschule. He is looking for students. 
1 fear he will, because of his classical 
tendencies, remain disengaged. Young 
musicians prefer Ferruccio Busoni or 
Franz Schreker. The latter famous 
teacher brings with him from Vienna to 
the Hochschule a great number of 
students. This would seem to prove that 
modern music has the best chances in 


Berlin, the musical life of which reflects 
the spirit of movement. The programs 
of concerts have lost all that is conven- 
tional. There is no young artist but dis- 
plays his skill in a modern, international 
program. I am the last to blame the 
artist for this modern spirit, although 
very often I feel that the artist is sim- 
ply a utilitarian who tries to attract at- 
tention by his program or who does ex- 
traordinary things, because he is not able 
to do ordinary ones. 

This modern spirit does not prevent 
3ruckner from finding many adherents. 
Bruckner, who is the true Austrian 
Catholic type of composer, has become 
the musical idol of those who are seeking 
a new faith. We have a veritable 
3ruckner cult. 

In its first concert Dr. Ernst Kuns- 
wald was called to lead the Philharmonic 
Orchestra. He was cordially welcomed 
and had a great success. The clever 
conductor and excellent musician inter- 
preted the Romantic symphony, not in 
quite a Brucknerian sense, but rather in 
his own somewhat theatrical style, which 
in this instance proved very efficacious. 

It must be added that the Hochschule 
recently acquired several noteworthy at- 
tractions, such as Carl Flesch and 
Waldemar Liitschgand, for composition, 
E. N. von Reznicek, Hermann Scher- 
chen, the leader of the radicals, who will 


_— 


hold a course on modern music. This 
assembly of the best teachers to be had, 
though of very different character, has 
attracted a great number of students 
and will certainly exercise a considerable 
influence on Berlin’s musical life. More- 
over, it is to be enriched by the ex- 
change of operatic performances _be- 
tween Germany and Italy next spring. 
Modern Italian composers, from Respighi 
to Casella and Malipiero are also to 
make themselves known to us in the 
concerts of this season. 
ADOLF WEISSMANN. 





St. Paul Celebrates the Return of the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 


St. PauL, MINN., Oct. 22.—Something 
like a family feeling entered into the 
experience of the audience assembled in 
the St. Paul Auditorium last night when 


Minnesota’s capital city acted as host to 
the State’s leading musical institution, 
the Minneapolis Symphony, and to Flor- 
ence Macbeth, the “Minnesota Nightin- 
gale,” returned from a month’s tour in 
Canada and the North Pacific States. 
The program comprised Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” Symphony, the Liszt “Pré- 
ludes,’” and the Svendsen “Carni- 
val in Paris.” Mozart’s aria, “A lo so” 
from “The Magic Flute,” was enchant- 
ingly delivered by Miss Macbeth. Refine- 
ment of finish wrought a luster which 
was not glare and infused the voice with 
warmth and loveliness. The same com- 
poser’s “Con vezzie, con lusinghe,” from 
“The Abduction of the Harem,” and 
Donizetti’s “O luce di quest’ anima” were 
also sung. F< in 





Metrdpolitan Trio Sings in St. Joseph, 
Missouri 


St. JosePpH, Mo., Oct. 23.—The Metro- 
politan Trio, composed of Grace Wagner, 
soprano; Carolina Lazzari, contralto, 
and Renato Zanelli, baritone, with Frank 


LaForge at the piano, were presented by 
Mrs. Francis Henry Hill as the first 
offering in her series of concerts. The 
program consisted of solo and ensemble 
numbers, each artist coming in for his 
share of the applause. Mr. LaForge, 
whose excellent accompaniments added 
much to the enjoyment of the concert, 
was heard in two piano numbers. 
G. H. &. 

















heritage. 








HAT a flood of memories the music of 
the Weaver brings—what. stirring 
thoughts of days that are past, 
when, even as now, its soul enriching 


tones brought joy to youthful hearts. 


The name of Weaver is a proud heritage. 
For ever half a century it has been found only 
on instruments of exquisite tone and mechanical 
perfection. And, true to traditions, the Weaver 
master artisans of today guard jealously their 


The name Weaver on a piano means pure, 
rich, lasting tone, scientific exactness in con- 
struction and an artistic finish in workmanship 
that is beyond compare. 


It is these desirable qualities that have made 
Weaver Pianos preferred by professional musi- 
cians and music lovers the world over. 
these same qualities that will endear the Weaver 
to you as time goes on. 


Catalogue on request 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, Inc. 
Factory and General Offices: York, Pa. 
Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos 
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CONCERTS POPULAR 
AT PARIS OPERA 


Pasdeloup Series Are Well 
Attended — Musicians 
Receive Honors 


Paris, Oct. 10.—The Pasdeloup con- 
certs began at the Opéra with tremen- 
dous success. The program comprised 
no unpublished work but was a unique 
anthology of contemporary French music 
in which the penetrating melancholy of 
Henri Rabaud’s “Procession Nocturne” 
contrasted with the brilliant coloring of 
Dukas’s “La Péri.’” Mr. Rhené Baton 
conducted. His good qualities seem to 


have grown greater. The new arrange- 
ments to transform the Opéra audi- 
torium into a concert hall have sur- 
passed all expectations. The asbestos 
curtain lowered behind the orchestra 
and decorated for the occasion, the false 
flooring built over the regular orches- 
tral pit—all this forms an extremely fa- 
vorable resonator. All the dynamic ef- 
fects were remarkably well managed 





from the most delicate pianissimi to the 
ioudest outbursts. 

The opera houses are adding to their 
répertoires. The Opéra-Comique has 
revived Messager’s “Fortunio.” At the 
Geité Lyrique, Offenbach’s “La Fille du 
Tambour Major” has been remounted. 
At the music-hall Ba-ta-Clan, Joseph 
Szule’s three act operetta “Titin’” was 
lately given. We were recently threat- 
ened with a theatrical strike. The situ- 
ation was particularly tense at the 
Opéra Comique and for some time 
trouble seemed imminent. But thanks 
to the mutual good will of the directors 
and the syndicate all difficulties were 
smoothed and all demands satisfied. 

Announcement of a promotion in the 
Legion of Honor has been made in the 
Journal Officiel. Among the newly 
created chevaliers one must mention 
Louis Laloy, secretary general at the 
Opera, writer and critic of Comoedia; 
Victor Charpentier, brother of the com- 
poser of “Louise” and Deodat de Sévérac, 
the composer. 

D’Indy’s “Légende de St. Christophe” 
reappeared at the Opéra on Oct. 8. At 
the same house, Agnes Borgo lately 
returned in the réle of Aida. Vanni 
Marcoux was recently the victim of an 
automobile accident which has postponed 
for a short space his return to the Opéra- 
Comique. ROBERT BRUSSEL. 











Harry Gilbert Goes 
to the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 
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Gilbert, New York Organist, 
Conductor and Accompanist 


At a meeting of the board of the 
church last week Harry Gilbert was 
chosen to be the successor of Lynwood 
Farnam as organist and choirmaster of 
the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, one of the most important 
church posts in America. Mr. Gilbert is 
now in his eleventh season as organist 
and choirmaster at the Central Presby- 
terian Church, where with the kind co- 
operation of Joshua A. Hatfield, chair- 
man of that church’s music committee, 
he has been able to make the music one 
of the significant features of the church’s 
activity. 

In his work at the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church Mr. Gilbert will aim to 
preserve the high standard maintained 
there in the past and will give brief or- 
gan recitals as is customary in the after- 
noon services at this church. 

Remaining in New York all winter 
Mr. Gilbert is devoting some time to 
coaching singers and also teaching 
piano, as well as’ accompanying, for 
which he has been most favorably 
known through his many tours with 
David Bispham and other celebrated art- 
ists. 


Harry 





Famous Artists to Visit Charles City, 
Iowa 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA, Oct. 16.—The 
Musical Bureau of America, under whose 
auspices the Sunday evening concerts 
at the Lexington Theater have been 
given for the past five weeks, have ar- 
ranged their most impressive and nota- 
ble programs for November and Decem- 
ber. Among those who are to contrib- 
ute to these programs are Mme. Matze- 
nauer, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Rosa Raisa, 
the Russian Symphony, Riccardo Strac- 
ciari and a novelty will be Paul Swan, 


who will illustrate through terpsichore 
the symphony group. The attendance 
at these concerts has been highly flatter- 
ing. The music lovers of the surround- 
ing territory, including Westchester, 
Nassau, Queens, Staten Island, Brook- 
lyn and the New Jersey cities have at- 
tended in large numbers. 





Charles Hackett and Vidas Appear in 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


GRAND Rapips, MIcH., Oct. 23. — 
Charles Hackett, tenor, Raoul Vidas, 
violinst, and Maurice Eisner, accom- 
panist, gave the opening concert of the 
Mary Free Bed Course at the Powers 
Theater on Wedesday evening of last 
week. Mr. Hackett sang with dramatic 
fervor and refined style, a most satisfy- 
ing artist. Mr. Vidas made a favorable 
impression with his warm and luscious 
tone, while the work of Mr. Eisner was 
always commendable. 





East Orange to Hear High School Talent 
in Series of Concerts 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., Oct. 23.—Clarence 
Wells, director of music in the high 
school, is planning to give a series of 
concerts during the winter of more than 
usual interest. These will include the 
appearance of combined glee and man- 
dolin clubs; the high school orchestra, 
which numbers more than forty pieces; 
the choral societies, and the presentation 
of Harry Hadley’s operetta, “The Fire 
Prince,” with the glee club and orches- 
tra. More than two hundred students 
are enrolled in the harmony and the 
class in musical appreciation. 





Karle Gives Spokane Recital 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 15.—Theo 
Karle, tenor, gave his third recital in 
Spokane, Friday evening, Oct. 15, at the 
Auditorium Theater, and captivated his 
audence in his usual way. Karle is a 
favorite in Spokane. A striking feature 
of his singing is his care for details of 
enunciation, which he has developed to 
an even more scrupulous degree since his 
last appearance here. One of the most 
interesting numbers was the recitative 
from “Jephtha,” “Deeper and Deeper 
Still,” with which he opened his program. 
Four songs by Rachmaninoff, “Morning,” 
“At Night,” “The Island” and “The Com- 
ing of Spring,” were features of his pro- 
gram. Dba 





Plan Artist Course for Bloomington, Ind. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND., Oct. 16.—Among 
the noted concert artists announced to 
appear here during the coming season 
will be Mme. Louise Homer, contralto; 
Albert Spalding, violinist; Benno Moisei- 
witsch, pianist; the Elshuco Trio; Allen 
ae tenor, and Ellen Rumsey, con- 
ralto. 








CHARLES GILBERT 


SPROSS 


Coaching in New York This Sea- 
son—Piano Instruction 


Available for Recitals in New York and 
Vicinity, 
Studio 115 East 34th St., New York 
Tel. 2444 Murray Hill 
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NEW MUSIC: 





VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 











The New “Metamorphoses” is the 
Palmgren title of the Third Con- 
Piano certo for piano and or- 
Concerto chestra of the distin- 


guished Finnish com- 
poser Selim Palmgren, whose music is 
deservedly winning an increasing meed 
of appreciation in this. country; in 
“Metamorphoses” (Wilhelm Hansen) he 
has written a piano concerto of a very 
high order of beauty. It is, of course, a 
concerto in the modern and not the 
classic sense. What the composer has 
done is as follows: An orchestral in- 
trata, Largamente, announces the theme 
and introduces a brilliant cadenza for 
the solo instrument, developed on the 
first two themal measures, and carried 
along to a Presto, after which the piano 
presents the theme, one of sonorous no- 
bility and beauty, in full octave chords 
with the tutti. Following this we have 
the “Metamorphoses”; for the remainder 
of the concerto is built up out of the 
development of this theme in variation 
form. First, in a charming Allegro leg- 
giero, where it is carred by the solo in- 
strument, then in a very lovely Andante 
con moto, in which the orchestra sings it 
against a piano accompaniment of arpeg- 
giated chords. It next appears as a 
rapid Tempo di Valse—this time alter- 
nating between 
piano and orchestra, 
and with the dance 
idea carried out 
_ with exquisite grace 
and richness of har- 
' monic effect. After 
a few transition 
> measures, an Alle- 
- gretto amabile for 
tutti presents the 
second solo cadenza, 
succeeded by a 
charming Allegretto 
grazioso, wherein 
the interwoven har- 
monies of piano and 
orchestra are richly 
expressive; a fur- 
ther short cadenza, 
a soft, fluttering rush of velocissimo 
notes, brings on a sparkling Allegro 
giojoso movement, in which first the or- 
chestra, then the piano, then both to- 
gether, exploit the theme until, by means 
of a Molto meno mosso, it passes over tu 
a Lento lugubre for the solo instrument, 
a section of the most, intense pathetic 
loveliness, where the theme, after again 
being presented by the piano, recurs in 
the orchestra to the accompaniment of 
a rich fioritura of piano passage-work. 
A Molto allegro of great brilliancy car- 
ries the concerto to a fine Allargando, in 





Selim Palmgren 


which the orchestra again crashes out. 


the theme against a continuous succes- 
sion of accompanimental octave passages 
by the piano, to end in a Larghissimo 
climax of the greatest dynamic power. 
Selim Palmgren’s “Metamorphoses” is 
indeed a wonderful work, a glorious ex- 
ample of keyboard music, a triumph of 
creative musicianship, one which it is 
to be hoped some of the great concert- 
pianists will make known to American 
listeners. 


* * * 
Mr. McGrath Ascribed to Dr. William 
Sets a H. Berwald, this noble 
Longfellow setting of Longfellow’s 
Ballad for poem “The Ballad of Sir 


Humphrey Gilbert” 
(Harold Flammer, Inc.) 
by a talented young Syracuse composer 
and organist Joseph J. McGrath, adds a 
number of genuine musical value to the 
repertory of the four-part women’s cho- 
rus. An interesting yet singable leading 
of the voices, a choral movement varied 
in harmonic and rhythmic color, and a 
beautiful and expressive soprano solo in- 
troduced at the beginning of the choral 
climax, combine to give the work real 
unity of development. The composer has 


Women’s Voices 


treated the poetic and the more purely 
dramatic values of his text with an im- 
aginative discernment deserving all 
praise; and has secured a constant alter- 
nation of beautiful effect. “The Ballad 
of Sir Humphrey Gilbert” runs to no 
more than nineteen pages of music; yet 
we have seen far more extended and pre- 
tentious works which did not possess one- 
half the genuine inspiration which in- 
forms it. It is a bit of choral Americana 
which deserves recognition. 

* * * 

To set as a song a great 
short poem, deep with 
meaning, forceful in its 
tenseness and _ clarity, 
one like Robert Browning’s “Parting at 
Morning,” calls for a sincerity, a clear 
and distinguished quality of emotional 
utterance in the melodic line, and re- 
straint in accompanimental background. 
Anne Stratton Miller has written a good 
song, conformably straightforward and 
expressive in her setting (Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc.). 


A Browning 
Song by 
Anne S. Miller 


*K ok *K 
Some This volume (Boston 
School Music Co.) No. 5 of the 
Marches “Concord Series” 
“Marches for Use in 
Schools,” edited by Thomas Whitney 


Surrette is a very attractive collection 
of some twenty “school” marches of 
medium difficulty. Fourteen are built 
up in a most tuneful way on English, 
French, Welsh, Scotch, Russian, Neapoli- 
tan and Tuscan melodies and folk-tunes, 
the remainder being by Schumann, Han- 
del, Gluck and Mendelssohn. All are 
playable and pianistic, and should be 
welcome for their specific purpose. 

; * * Ea 
The album called “From 
the Repertoire of Anna 
Case” (Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc.) is a set of five 
songs used by Miss Case on her English 
tournée and makes up an attractive Eng- 
lish group for any soprano’s program. 
It includes, first of all, the gifted singer’s 
own graceful “Song of the Robin,” whose 
theme she claims was specially — for 
her by an appreciative red-breast. Then 
there is Anne Stratton Miller’s fluent 
and engaging “Boats of Mine”; J. C. 
Rodenbeck’s “To You,” which Miss Case 
declares has never failed to receive an 
encore; Frank La Forge’s noble and 
deeply expressive “Sanctuary”; and 
Karolyn Wells Bassett’s delightful little 
“The Icicle,” by way of encore. The idea 
of bringing together this group of songs, 
each of which has been decorated with 
the croix de guerre of the recital battle- 
field, is ingenious and can hardly fail to 
find favor. The book is most attractive- 
ly put forth, with an excellent picture of 
Miss Case as a cover embellishment. 
x 5 * 
This group of six num- 
bers for piano “Poésies,” 
(G. Schirmer), as their 
well-known composer, 
the Hungarian musician Edouard Pol- 
dini calls them, is especially attractive 
since, without being of more than aver- 
age difficulty, these pieces have been 
written with an art which eschews the 
banal; and are really distinctive because 
of the clever harmonic touches which 
give them an interest and piquancy be- 
yond their technical limit. “Soir em- 
baumé” (Balmy Eve) is an expressive 
left-hand melody; “Bergerie” (Shep- 
herd’s Dance), a daintily “paprikaed” 
Watteau trifle; “Valse-Campanelle” 
(Bell-Valse), is quite in the upper re- 
gister of the keyboard, with much silver 
tinkling of right-hand passages; “En 
révant sous les bois” (Forest Dream) is 
a poetic mood-picture with graceful ef- 
fects of imitation. In “Le chemin semé 
de roses” (The Pathway Strewn With 
Roses), a happy melody in six-eight 


Some Songs 
Anna Case 
Sings 


Six New 
Poldini 
Piano Pieces 
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Percy Hemus 


Sang at His. Recital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on October 7th 
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time, the proverbial thorn is delightfully 
suggested by the recurrent D and E na- 
turals, etc., which, in the left hand, em- 
phasize the second stress in each meas- 
ure; while the “Conte plaisant” (A 
Merry Tale), ripples happily along in 
rondo form in accord with its title. 


* * * 
Spanish Piano Senor D.  Sequeira’s 
Music in three Spanish numbers 
Dance Rhythms (Arthur P. Schmidt) 


; have the true folk flavor, 

and make colorful piano numbers. The 
lively “Sardana,” an old dance-form 
which originated in the Catalonian pro- 
vince of Gerona, with its fanfare intro- 
duction, and its tuneful development 
along an obligatory ground-bass, is most 
playable. The “Zortzico,” a swinging 
thing in five-eight time, is Basque in 
type; while “On the Manzanares” is an 
expressive Andante in the sentimental 
Spanish style. ‘ 
These first six numbers 
of Bryceson Treharne’s 
new “Twelve Settings of 
Old English Words” 
(1552-1738) (Composers’ Music Corpo- 
ration) represent an excellent idea well 
carried out. Mr..Treharne has always 
been happy in the choice of texts, and 
never more so than in this present in- 
stance. He has found delightful ex- 
emplars of varying poetic moods among 
the older English poets, and has made 
the most of them in his song settings. 
The very real loveliness of pathos which 
his expressive melody and flowing accom- 
paniment lend Peter Hausted’s “Have 
Pity, Grief,” would be hard to excel. 
“Come, Be My Valentine,” a charming 
Elizabethan pastoral by Lancelot 
Andrews, is a sprightly, gay and dainty 
little lyric fancy that precedes, in order 
of succession, the setting of Sir William 
D’Avenant’s “Winter Storms”; big, 
dramatic and splendidly effective in a 
declamatory way, with its finely sonorous 
and movemented accompaniment. “In 
Youth Is Pleasure” we have a melody of 
calm introspective charm, in six-eight 
time, not without a sigh in its burden. 
“The Fly,” to an anonymous poem, is an 
extremely clever musical setting. It ad- 
vises making the most of our brief life- 
span, its text a tankard of ale instead 
of Herrick’s roses. A tripping accom- 
panimental figure above chord progres- 
sions makes the “Fly” itself vivid; while 
a clear, narrative melody presents the 
text thought. “The Morris Dance” is 
altogether delightful. It should be fre- 
quently sung. An anonymous, descrip- 
tive poem here gave Mr. Treharne an 
opportunity to write a vocal “Morris 
Dance” of most natural and unaffected 
charm, one that the singer can present 
with convincing success. The remaining 
six songs of the “Twelve Settings” will 
be considered shortly. 


* * * 


Old English 
Texts Set 
by Treharne 


Two Fine Male glee clubs, school 
Books for or community, commer- 
Chorus cially or industrially or- 


ganized, will appreciate 
these splendid collections, the “Laurel 
Song Book” and “Laurel Glee Book for 
Male Voices” (C. C. Birchard & Co.) 
The editor, M. Teresa Armitage, has 
shown skill and good _ taste’ in 
bringing together under one cover so 
many fine songs, old and new, songs as 
varied in mood and interest as they have 
been effectively harmonized. The pub- 
lisher, in his introduction says: “The 
greater part of the harmonizations were 
made by N. Clifford Page, a name fami- 
lar to every conductor, and never to be 
found associated with any but standard 
work,” a statement which will be in- 
dorsed by all who know this sterling 
American musician’s choral music, either 
original or arranged. For popular glee 
club work the “Laurel Song Book” woulé 
unquestionably be hard to improve upon. 
Optional piano accompaniments are a 
convenient feature. 


ok * * 
A Syrian Anis Fuleihan, whose 
Composer for name should guarantee 
the Piano! the orientality of these 


“Three Arabian Pre- 
ludes,” (G. Schirmer) has written music 
which is undoubtedly interesting, and 
which, as in the case of the “Serenade 
in the Desert,” with its flute grace-notes 
and cadenza, is not devoid of charm. One 
feels, however, that the musical local 
color of Arabia petrea is perhaps, too 
true to life: the tam-tam beats so in the 
“Bedouin Dance” and in the Arabian 
song, “Mounajat”; though, as already 
said, it is interesting music. But eve- 


ning in the oasis, and the tranquil se 
somnolence induced by a well-filled b 
of kous-kous, are probably needed to 
preciate to the full the exotic flavor 
these pieces. 

* * * 

Five mood-pictures, t \ 
in the first, three in {hp 
second book, make 4p 
these “Strophes” (V jj. 
helm Hansen) by he 
Polish composer-pianist, Ignaz Fricd. 
man. They are short, independent poc:j: 
tonal stanzas, songfully tender, passin. 
ate, elegiac, expressively appeali 
elegantly provocative, as the case may 
be, developed with exquisite pianism ani 
a truly aristocratic distinction of k:y-. 
board utterance. . 


Charming 
Piano 

Sketches of 
Ignaz Friedman 


* * ea 
Dr. Berwald William Berwald’s thi ee 
Writes New choruses for men’s voices 
Sacred “The Dawn of Go.!’s 
Choruses Dear Sabbath,” “Lord 


with Glowing Heart |’ 
Praise Thee,” “Welcome, Delightful! 
Morn” (Boston Music Co.) are sacred, 
and present appropriate anthem texts 
with their composer’s usual pleasant gift 
of suave melodic invention, and routined 
skill of voice-leading. All three are for 
a cappella use, with ad libitum piano 
accompaniment. Earl Towner’s “Hal- 
cyon Weather,” (Boston Music Co.) set 
to Clinton Scollard’s ringing lines, is 
a fine choral apostrophe (male voices) 
to the “open road,” set with great spiri, 
and effect; while the same composer’s 
“Mother’s Boy” (Boston Music Co.) also 
for men, is a flowing little invitation to 
slumber, with the proper heart-appe:l 
in text and tone. 

* * * 

Cecil Baumer’s five “In- 
timate Songs” (J. H. 
Larway) inelude 
“Where’er Your Foot- 
Steps Fall,” “Requiem,” “There is Mu- 
sic in the Meadows,” “Good-Night” and 
“When the Lamps are Lit.” They are 
direct, honestly attractive songs of the 
better ballad type, sincere in expression, 
very singable, agreeable to the ear. Yet, 
this and the nice lyric quality of the 
verses to which they have been set, does 
not seem to be enough to justify the “In- 
timate” of their title. Intimacy is a 
quality which makes-itself felt in certain 
songs of Schumann, of Grieg, of De- 
bussy, of many another composer; but 
the term is hardly in place here, for al! 
that the songs are pleasing. The collec- 
tion is published for high and low voice. 


An Englishman’s 
“Intimate 
Songs” 


of * * 
Enter Again Rupert Hughes alls 
Rupert Hughes, them “Three Songs of 
Composer Love,” (G. Schirmer). 


_ , They are interesting ex- 
amples of his individual quality of song- 
utterance, the fresh, distinctly personal 
character of his melodic invention, and 
its harmonic molding and modification. 
They are written for high or medium 
voice. “Had I A Golden Pound” is a 
vocal Allegro vivace, set to a poem by 
Frances Ledwidge; “The Rose That 
Bleeds,” expressive in the composer’s 
best manner, is indebted to him for its 
text as well as for its music; while “Mu- 
sic I Heard With You,” is of the love- 
song heroic type, and calls for a big 
voice to hold its own above the climaxing 
Con fuoco with its heavy chord-tremolo. 

* 


Milligan With the charm of 
Organ Northern poetic mood 
Versions of and musical accent tv 
Torjussen recommend them, these 
Piano Pieces six graceful lyric 

fancies “Norwegian 


Tone Poems” (Arthur P. Schmidt) by 
Trygve Torjussen, which Harold Vincent 
Milligan has so adequately transcribed 
for the organ, are well worth knowing. 
In “To the Rising Sun,” “Midnight,” 
“Folk-Song,” “Northern Lights,” “Tran- 
quillity’—a melody of very sincere 
charm which evokes a little wayside 
church in Norwegian hills—and in the 
appealing “Isle of Dreams,” we have 
numbers which allow for happy inflec- 
tions and variations of tone and color 
by the organ-stops. 

* 


* *# 
Some Professor Rybner’s 
Attractive “Love Magic,” “Part- 
Part ing,” and “When You 
Songs Wander Through the 


Fields,” (Oliver Ditson Co.) to texts by 
Grace Hall and A. Webster Powell re- 
spectively, are well-written and happily 
conceived part-songs for mixed voices, 
with optional piano for rehearsal use. 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Memories” 
is a three-part setting, for women’s 
voices, of this favorite song; while Ed- 
mond Rickett’s “Fair Daffodils” and 
“Soft Music,” also for women’s voices, 
are very charming madrigals, with the 
voices led in an effective and interesting 
manner. F. H. M. 
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PORTLAND 10 GIVE 


OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Local Musicians to Stage 
“Force of Destiny’—Big 
Reception for Arens 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 23.—Great prep- 
arations are being made for the pre- 
sentation of “The Force of Destiny,” 
which, under the direction of Signor Cor- 
ruccini, will be given this fall by the 
Portland Opera Association. The opera 
will be given in English. The transla- 
tion has been adapted by Signor Corruc- 
cini, assisted by Mrs. K. Dinsmore. 
There will be sixty-four in the chorus 


and twelve in the ballet. The Portland 
Symphony Orchestra will furnish thirty 
musicians and the magnificent organ of 
the auditorium, where the opera will be 
given, will be used in the finale of the 
second act. The costumes and scenery 
will be in keeping with the high standard 
of the opera. Corruccini has been the 
conductor of the Portland Opera Asso- 
ciation for seven years and has pre- 
sented the organization in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Mignon,” “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” “The Elixir 
of Love” and “Martha.” 

A reception in honor of Franz X. 
Arens and Mrs. Arens of New York 
was given on Monday evening by Helen 
Calbreath and Evelene Calbreath at 
their home on Belmont Avenue. The 
leading musicians and society in gen- 
eral were present and the occasion was 
a very delightful one. In the receiving 
line were Helen and Evelene Calbreath, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arens, Mrs. Irwin Griffith 
of San Diego, and Dr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Calbreath. Assisting in entertaining the 
guests were Wilma Rinehart, Mrs. 
Charles Teasdale, Mrs. Joe F. Daly, 
Mrs. W. Hugh Will‘'amson, Mrs. Herman 
Goehler, Mrs. Perry Abbot, Clarissa 
Wiley, Florence Johnson, Harriet Grif- 
fith of San Diego and Katherine Short of 
Hermiston. Mrs. W. R. Scott was 
hostess at a tea given in Mrs. Arens’ 
honor on Saturday. Those who assisted 





were Mrs. Otto Wedemeyer, Mrs. John 
Ross Dickson, Mrs. Charles Malarkey, 
Mrs. M. L. Kline, Mrs. Cornelia Yeors 
and Ruth Sensenick. 

The business men of Eugene met at 
the Chamber of Commerce on Oct. 7, and 
steps were taken to sell $75,000 worth 
of bonds for the purpose of buying land 
and constructing a building to house the 
School of Music at the University of 
Oregon in that city. Frank L. Cham- 
bers of the First National Bank was 
chosen president of the new company 
which was organized, the University of 
Oregon Holding Company, and Presi- 
dent P. L. Campbell of the University of 
Oregon, and leading men of the city are 
members of the board of directors. The 
three banks of the city will take a large 
bleck of the shares, the rest to be sold 
to business men of Eugene and the 
alumni of the institution. The new build- 
ing when completed will be with one ex- 
ception the finest of the kind west of the 
Mississippi. 

The Steers-Coman Musical Bureau an- 
nounces the following list of attractions 
for the season: Amato, baritone; Adolph 
Bolm Ballet, and Barrére’s Little Sym- 
phony, in joint recital; Frances Alda, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Charles Hackett, tenor of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and Raoul Vidas, 
violinist, in joint recital, and Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist. N. J. C. 


DANVILLE COURSE OPENS 








Emma Roberts and Florence Harvey 
Give First Program of Season 


DANVILLE, VA., Oct. 30.—The musical 
season opened with a recital by Emma 
Roberts, contralto, and Florence Har- 
vey, pianist. The auditorium was com- 
pletely filled by a most enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Miss Roberts won her audience 
not only with her singing, but with her 
stage presence as well. She was obliged 
to give many encores during the pro- 
gram and especially at the close. 

Miss Harvey proved an _ extremely 
popular pianist. She, too, had to give 
an encore after playing Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B Minor, at the opening of 
the program, as well as after her second 
group of modern compositions. Miss 
Harvey displayed a fine technique and 
sound musicianship. 























Chicago Herald: “A clever and 
brilliant composer and musician is Miss 
Ralston. It will not be long before she 
is claimed by the world at large.” 


Rockford (lll.) Morning Star: 
“Rockford Symphony Orchestra gave 
its third concert of the season at the 
Grand Opera House. Miss Marion 
Ralston was soloist of the afternoon 
and never has this talented pianist 
played more brilliantly than in the 
Schumann A minor concerto. The 
themes were given with a clarity and 
| assurance which with artistic tempera- 
| ment and musical intelligence are a 
part of the rich equipment of this 
artist.” 


Evanston (Ill.): “Miss Ralston won 
the hearts as well as the admiration 
of all present. By request she played 
compositions of her own, in addition 
to the classic numbers of her program. 
Her playing is characterized by won- 
derful delicacy combined with strength 
and individuality.” 


251 Oakland Avenue 








F. MARION RALSTON 


COMPOSER—PIANIST 


Address: Management of F. Marion Ralston 


FIRST PACIFIC 
COAST TOUR 


Comprising Over 
30 Appearances 


January first until 


April first, 1921 


Recent Press Comments: 








Boston Beacon: “Her touch is sym- 
pathetic; she has a large tone and 
plays with a great deal of magnetism, 
fine conception and excellent shading.” 


Globe-Democrat, St. Louis: “The 
Morning Etude met at the home of 
Mrs. C. H. Stowe to listen to a lecture 
from Miss Ralston on ‘The Develop- 
ment of the Sonata Form.’ The sub- 
ject was presented with great clear- 
ness and illustrated at the piano by 
selections from Bach, Scarlatti, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Grieg. Miss 
Ralston displayed the rare combination 
of great capacity for expression in two 
arts—literature and music.” 


Chicago Tribune: ‘Miss Ralston re- 
cently played before Mrs. Crosby 
Adams’ Summer School for Teachers, 
at Loring Finishing School for Girls 
on Ellis Avenue. She gave a group 
of six pieces of her own, modern com- 
position written in the old Greek 
modes. They are quite unlike anything 
that has yet been done, and will be 
welcomed by the pianists of the coun- 
try.” 


Pasadena, California 








HUNTINGTON SEASON 
OPENED BY FARRAR 


3000 Hear Soprano Assisted 
by Schofield and 
Ada Sassoli 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Oct. 27.—More 
than three thousand persons heard the 
first number of the concert course ar- 
ranged by Alfred Wiley for this season 
in the City Hall Auditorium. It was a 


brilliant opening of the concert season 
for this city and the audience was made 
up of visitors from the entire tri-state 
region who are being attracted by the 
class of talent offered. 

The opening attraction was Ger- 
aldine Farrar and assisting artists, Ada 
Sassoli, harpist, and Edgar Schofield, 
baritone. All three soloists were en- 
thusiastically received and very gener- 
ously added several numbers to the set 
program. Claude Gotthelf, supplied ac- 
companiments that were a source of sat- 
isfaction to the artist and a delight to 
the audience. His work was a feature 
of the evening. 

Mrs. Helen Tufts-Lauhon, a _ promi- 
nent teacher and vocalist of this season, 
left last week to spend the year in New 
York studying. Dorothy Branthoover, 
for two years a pupil of Oscar Saenger, 
has returned to New York to resume her 
work with the same teacher. George 
Bagby, a Huntington teacher who last 
season opened a studio in New York, has 
returned to the metropolis and _ wil! 
again teach there, several local pupils 
planning to follow later to continue 
their work with him. 

Several events incident to the Pilgrim 
Tercentary Celebration are _ being 
planned. The First Presbyterian choir 
will sing a cantata on Thangsgiving eve- 
ning, and Christmas week the Musical 
Art Society is to sing “The Pilgrims,” 
by Chadwick, in connection with a com- 
munity affair in the city hall. 

E. W. S. 








FLONZALEYS IN LONDON 





Quartet Concludes Successful English 
Tour With Concert There 


LONDON, Oct. 19.—The concert of the 
Flonzaley Quartet at Wigmore Hall last 
evening marked the close of a successful 
series of English appearances. The 
players resumed work about three weeks 
ago, spending their first week in Paris, 
where they appeared one evening for the 
K. of C. They also gave a private musi- 
cale at the home of the painter, Lucien 
Jonas, who is putting the final touches 
to a picture of the Quartet, which is to 
be exhibited at the Salon in the spring. 
Among the interesting events of their 
Paris stay were two rehearsals of Stra- 
vinsky’s new work with the composer 
himself. 

In the United Kingdom Messrs. Betti, 
Pochon, Bailly and d’Archambeau have 
played at Dunfermline, Oct. 6; Glasgow, 
Oct. 7; Kilmalcolm, Oct. 8; St. Andrews, 
Oct. 9; Cardiff, Oct. 12; Newcastle, Oct. 
14, and London, Oct. 18. They sail for 
America on the Aquintania on Oct. 23. 





Louis Kreidler Sings in Godfrey, IIl., for 
Monticello Seminary 


GopFREY, ILL., Oct. 25.—Louis Kreid- 
ler, baritone of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, accompanied by Harold Simonds, 
pianist, appeared in recital Friday of 
last week for the Monticello Seminary. 


Mr. Kreidler’s rich, warm baritone 
showed to splendid advantge in “Vision 
Fugitive,” from “Herodiade,” and in the 
stirring ‘“‘Why Do the Nations Rage,” by 
Handel, and “It Is Enough” by Mendels- 
sohn. The versatility of his art was 
shown in a number of French, German 
and American songs, and two operatic 
arias. A. Walter Kramer, Frank La 
Forge, Ward Stephens, Sidney Homer 
and Walter Damrosch were represented 
on the program. F. W. 


ESTELLE WENTWORTH SINGS 





Hackensack Chaminade Society Season 
Opens with Soprano’s Recital 


HACKENSACK, N. J., Oct. 18.—The 
thirteenth season of the Chaminade So- 
ciety opened auspiciously this afternoon 
with a recital by Estelle Wentworth, 
dramatic soprano, well-known as an 
operatic singer in Europe and South 
America, and William Janaushek, pian- 
ist. Mr. Janaushek’s two solos were so 
heartily applauded that he added Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” and he also 
pleased with his accompaniments to Miss 
Wentworth’s numbers. 

Appropriately to the character of the 
club, one of the soprano’s songs was by 
Chaminade, “Si J’etais Jardinier.’”’ She 
also included on her program numbers 
by Fourdrain, Hageman, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Cyril Scott, Puccini, Speaks, Gil- 
berté and Woodman. She pleased great- 
ly with the natural beauty of her voice 
and the dramatic fervor of her inter- 
pretations. After several concerts in 
the vicinity of New York, Miss Went- 
worth will leave for a tour of the South 





William Simmons, the New York bari- 
tone, has been engaged to appear at one 
of the Frederic Warren Ballad Concerts 
this season, on the same program with 
Elizabeth Lennox, contralto, and Eleanor 
Spencer, pianist. 





NEW YORK 


Philharmonic 
ORCHESTRA 


JOSEF STRANSKY 
Conductor 


HENRY HADLEY 


Associate Conductor 


Five Series in Greater 


New York 


OTHER CITIES 
NEW ENGLAND 
NEW YORK STATE 
MIDDLE WEST 


Spring Tour 
Coast to Coast 





FELIX F. LEIFELS 
Carnegie Hall, 


Manager 
New York 














FRANCES ALDA 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


The Bitterness of Love...... James P. Dunn 
ANNA FITZIU 

The Bitterness of Love...... James P, Dunn 
Secret Languages ......+..206- Fay Foster 
MARGUERITE NAMARA 

The Rivals cccccesecvceserne Deems Taylor 
May Day Carol....ccccecccs Deems Taylor 


To a Hill-Top (New) 








What Famous Artists Are Singing: 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


De’ San’man’s Song... 


J. Fischer & Bro. 


Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 
111, New Street, Birmingham, England 


EVA GAUTHIER 
There Is a Garden in Her Face. 
A. Walter Kramer 


MAY PETERSON 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 
There Is a Garden in Her Face. 

A. Walter Kramer 
Slower. Sweet June....Howard D. McKinney 


MARY JORDAN 


pe err ea Fay Foster 
When Lover® Part......++scees Fay Foster 


enka soereee: eosccccse OMRON 2. Melimney 
Paes wan asela cial itn eal d Howard D. McKinney 


New York 
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Mme. Righter Will Make Big Tour 


Under Central Coneert Direction 











Soprano Will Add to Church 
and Concert Experience 
with Recitals Through 
South, North, Middle West 
and Canada— Wishes to 
Establish Reputation 
Through Country Before 
Making Conventional New 
York Début 


NEW musical management is to 

start operations this season from 
its headquarters in Richmond, Va., and 
a new soprano is to tour under its di- 
rection. The Central Concert Direction 
is new, and May Marshall Righter will 
be new to the general New York public 
when she makes her metropolitan re- 
cital début in a season or two. She was 
soprano soloist for some few years 
in the West End Presbyterian Church in 


New York, and she has sung in a good 
many cities throughout the country, in- 
cluding such centers as her native Pitts- 
burgh; but she has never before been 
under any management,.and she will not, 
she declares, make trial of the capricious 
New York recital pupil until she has 
made herself a reputation of some solid- 
ity outside the great—and perilous— 
city. Bravo, Mrs. Righter! : 

“All my studies have been made in 
America,” Mrs. Righter says, “and for 
the past five years I have been a church 
singer in New York; perhaps it is in 
line with the habit of Americanism so 
established that I should desire as earn- 
estly as I do to reverse the usual rou- 
tine of a singer’s career. 

“T gave a recital last spring in Rich- 
mond, Va., and it is from that city that 
I shall start my tour this season on Nov. 
8. I am to sing in several cities of the 
South; then I go to Massachusetts, cen- 
tral New York, Canada, and the middle 
West. George Roberts will be my ac- 
companist on this tour, as at former con- 
cert engagements. 

“The essential element in program- 
building, I believe, is contrast. It is 
with an eye to this that I have made up 
the program I shall use in the South. 
My first group will be Old English airs, 





May Marshall Righter at the Country 
Club of Virginia, in Richmond, Where 
She Appeared in Recital Last Spring 


the Handel aria, ‘O Had I Jubal’s Lyre,’ 
Arne’s ‘Lass With the Delicate Air,’ and 
some lighter songs, more of the folk- 
song type. I shall give two Italian, two 
French and two Russian numbers, and 
each of these pairs will show a contrast 
in itself. My final group will be four or 
five American songs. Rogers’ ‘Sea 
Fever’ is a great favorite with me; it 
has been published for some years now, 
has not been over-sung, and is inciden- 
tally a setting of a Masefield poem, of 
which, like all Masefield poems, I am 
very fond. My other American numbers 
will be Pearl Curran’s ‘Rain,’ either A. 
Walter Kramer’s ‘The Last Hour’ or his 
‘The Faltering Dusk’—a setting of an- 
other poem of which I am fond—and 
finally some lighter numbers, probably 
one of Mana-Zucca’s among them. 

“No novelties will make their clamor- 
ous entrée through my programs this 
season, except what I fear is only too 


great a novelty, the absence of any 
Negro Spiritual arrangements from my 
Southern programs. I ‘cannot believe 
that Southerners can hear Northeners 
essaying these songs without wanting to 
laugh. Moreover, while they have a cer- 
tain piquant flavor to us of the North, I 
have sometimes imagined that the Negro 
songs seemed to Southerners to lack 
caste. 

“About my programs in the North, I 
don’t yet know; maybe I shall put some 
Spirituals on them. At any rate they 
will be different from those I shall give 
in the South, for the program which I 
have outlined and which I intend to use 
most in the South contains numbers 
which I have already sung very often in 
the North.” By. a 8 





OPEN WATERTOWN SEASON 





Miss Robinson, Local Pianist, Scores in 
Program with Tuckerman 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., Oct. 12.—The mu- 
sical season was officially opened here 
on Oct. 11 with a concert in the High 
School auditorium. Ellen Shaw Robin- 
son, well known locally as a pianist and 
teacher, was assisted in her recital by 
Earle Tuckerman, baritone. Ruth 
Emerson acted as Mr. Tuckerman’s ac- 
companist. Both artists received an ova- 
tion. Miss Robinson’s tone is round, 
firm and masculine in power, at the same 
time that it is capable of warmth and 
feminine delicacy. She is a pupil of 
Ethel Newcomb, who was for five years 
assistant to Leschetizky. 

Mr. Tuckerman is a favorite with 
Watertown audiences. A native son of 
this city, he has, of course, sung here 
many times, but never to better advan- 
tage than on this occasion. Miss Emer- 
son, his accompanist, was a newcomer 
here, whose work proved ace. a 





Toronto Enjoys a Week of Opera by the 
Creatore Grand Opera Company 


TORONTO, CAN., Oct. 23.—Toronto had 
its first taste of opera this season last 
week when the Creatore Grand Opera 
Company appeared at the Grand Theater 
in a series of seven performances. The 
operas heard were: “Aida,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Faust,” “Carmen,”  “Trovatore,” 
“Lucia,” “Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” The general high character 
of the performances was evidenced by 
the enthusiasm with which the various 
offerings were received. W. J. B. 





NEw YorRK.—The third musicale at 
the Allerton House this season was given 
by Carl Reynard, tenor, and Sara Rey- 
nard, pianist. 


MARTINELLI OPENS 
ERIE CONCERT SERI&xs 





Tenor Assisted by Nina Morgana—¢ jt, 
Forces Announce Other At- 
tractions for Season 

ERIE, PA, Oct. 18.—The “Artists 
Course” Concert series under the m ip. 
agement of Mrs. Eva McCoy was bril. 
liantly opened Oct. 11 with a joint », 
cital by Giovanni Martinelli, the cle. 
brated tenor, and the charming ‘N na 


Morgana, coloratura soprano, this to he 
followed by appearances of Frans 
Nash, Sascha Jacobsen, Mme. Louis: 
Homer, Alberto Salvi, Toscha Seice]. 
Florence Macbeth, Guy Maier and | ¢¢ 
Pattiscn in a two-piano recital, and the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch, conductor. Independent 
tractions under the management of Mrs. 
McCoy will include three performan:es 
of the Creatore Opera Company, the :n- 
nual appearance of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Josef Stransky con- 
ducting, and recitals by Mme. Schumann 
Heink and Arthur Shattuck. 

The opening event of the season in- 
troduced to Erie the famous United 
States Marine Band appearing at the 
Colonial Theater Oct. 3, in two extra- 
ordinary programs conducted by Captain 
William Santelmann. The 
peared under the local management of 
S. Gwendolyn Leo. 

The University Club have announced 
for the opening of this season’s lecture 
course a musical attraction, known as 
the Grand Opera and Concert Quartet 
consisting of Mme. Pauline Bonelli, so- 
prano; Cora Cook, contralto; Raymond 
Allan Simonds, tenor, and _ Richard 
Bonelli, baritone. 





Helen Stanley to Give Novelties at Her 
Carnegie Hali Recital 


Helen Stanley, the soprano, will give 
her annual Carnegie Hall recital on the 
evening of Nov. 8. Her program will in- 
clude a group, in the original Nor- 


wegian, of songs by Grieg and the less-, 


known Eyvind Alnaes. By request, 
Widor’s “Contemplation” will be in- 
cluded in the French group, while ‘Time 
0’ Day,” by Cyril Scott, the English com- 
poser who has just come to this country, 
and songs dedicated to Mme. Stanley by 
their composers, Howard ‘Barlow, 
Charles Marsh and Lucille Crews, will 
be given in the English group. Mme. 
Stanley’s dates this season are many 
and will take her to Cleveland, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, 
Brooklyn, Hartford, Toledo, Milwaukee, 
Oklahoma City, Dallas, Fort Worth, and 
other cities up to the first of January. 
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The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York Oity 
Tel. Circle 5329 


WILLIAM S, BRADY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 
Italian—French—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel., Riverside 2605 


DUDLEY BUCK, Teacher of Singing 


50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


Mme, KATHRYN CARYLNA 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Defects of tone production eradicated. French and 
Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., N. Y. 
"Phone, 5910 Schuyler. 

















ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
INSTRUCTION—CLASSBS IN HARMONY 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Thursday and Friday Afternoons 


JACOB GEGNA, Violinist 


MASTER CLASSES IN REPORTOIRE 
Studio: 25 E. 99th St., New York 
Phone Lenow 5191 


GRANBERRY PIANO SCHOOL 


For Artists and Teachers of All Grades 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 
ooklet: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT, 140 West 57th Street 


Telephone, Circle 3053 


Franke _ HEMSTRE SINGING 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 


New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


GRACE HOFHEIMER, Pianist 


20 Lincoln Avenue, Fort Wadworth, Staten Island 
Phone Tompkinsville 2541 
Studio, Steinway Hall, New York 














TEACHERS OF 








ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 170 West 59th St., New York 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 


BOSTON - - MASS. 





REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 


Lessons in Viola, Harmony and Ensemble 
Address care Musical America 


JOHN WARREN ER 


Tel. Columbus 2848 
Addrews; 241 West 72d St., New York 





CONDUCTOR—COACH— 
ACCOMPANIST 





SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
8 years Institute of Musical Art, New York. 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO 


(Author of ‘‘The Art of Vocalization’’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 
Studio 346 W. 71st St., New York 
Phone Col. 2019 


LAURA E. MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 
148 West 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 


MAUD MORGAN—Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 


(Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. *Phone Circle 1505 


EDMUND J, MYER, Voice 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Oo. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 


EUGENIO PIRAN! iso, nna 


Composition 


New York—Steinway Hall, 107 East 14th Street. 
Brooklyn—vi5 President St. at the Powell & Pirani 
Mus. Academy, 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 Bast 62nd St., New York 


HENRY SCHROEDER 


Pianist and Teacher 
22 W. 85th Street, New York. 
2849 W. 30th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























HUGO KORTSCHAK, Violinist 


Faculty Institute of Musical Art, New York City. 
Private Studio: 1061 Madison Avenue. 





HENRY F, SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR 


Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading. 
Pennsylvania. Conductor, Reading Choral Society. 


- 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, Reading 


Pennsylvania. 
THE SITTIG TRIO X43Ricee™Y 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 


Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th Street, New York City 


MRS, FREDERIC H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 
Authorized Teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel. Columbus 6441 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS Accomrans 


COACH 


Studio: 115 East 34th St., New York 
Tel, 2444 Murray Hill 

















BERTHE VANDEN BERG6—GOBUS 


Accompanist—Ensemble Player—Coach 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Pavlow4 
8647 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon 8110 


CRYSTAL WATERS, Mezzo Soprano 


Teacher of Singing Concert Singer 
(Braggiotti Method, Florence, Italy) 
Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New York. 


THE WILDER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


(Established 1906) 
Voice, Flute and Piano 
116 Main St., Burlington, Vt. 


Season Sept. 1 to July 15 
NIKOLA ZA Grand Opera Baritone 
(Prague Opera) 
Pupil of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lamper 
method. 
Studio: 125 B. 87th St., New York 
*Phone Vanderbilt 7772. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singin’ 


MME. ANNA E. ZIEGLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. 
New York and Asbury Park. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. } 
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| NIKISCH CELEBRATES 


25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Celebration in His Honor at 
Berlin—Chaliapin Very 
Much Alive 


BERLIN, Oct. 2.—A new German dra- 
matie tenor, Hubert Leuer, appeared at 
the Charlottenburg Opera the other eve- 
ning, where he sang Siegfried. Coming 
from the Vienna State Opera, he rep- 
resents a combination of the late Max 
A'vary and Jean de Reszke in this rdle. 
The reminder of the former is Leuer’s 
ideal Siegfried physique, while his simi- 
larity with the unforgettable de Reszke 
is due to his ability really to sing the 
role, aided by an exquisitely resonant 
tenor voice. 

Last week Arthur Nikisch celebrated 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as conduc- 
tor of the famous Gewandhaus Orches- 
tra. An intimate but impressive cele- 
bration had been arranged in the Ge- 
wandhaus at Leipzig by the manage- 
ment, at which Nikisch was presented 
with an elaborate volume, entitled “His- 
tory of the Leipziger Gewandhaus Dur- 
ing the last Twenty-five Years,” and a 
marble bust of Nikisch was unveiled. 

Maria Jvoguen, to-day Germany’s 
foremost coloratura soprano, has just 
been engaged for fifteen guest perform- 
ances during the coming season at the 
Berlin State Opera (formerly the Royal 
Opera). 

Melanie Kurt, late of the Metropolitan 
Opera, has been engaged for a series of 
guest performances this winter at the 
Charlottenburg Opera of Berlin. 

News has just come through from Rus- 





‘sia that the opera singer Chaliapin, fre- 


quently reported dead or killed, is indeed 
very much alive and, concomitant with 
present-day Russian conditions, is de- 
manding fees unique, to say the least. 
Chaliapin who had been asked to sing 
at Novgorod formulated his terms as 
follows: 600,000 rubles, for the evening, 
ome pud (about sixteen kilogram) of 
granulated sugar, one pud block-sugar, 
one pud of butter, one pud sunflower 
seeds, three pud of fruit jam, three pud 
of salt, and eight meters of woolen cloth. 
The dismayed committee at Nowgorod 
thereupon promptly called off the con- 
cert. 

Fred Donaghey, the London manager 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, spent 


several days in town last week. Oddly 
enough, Gustav Amberg, representative 
of the Shubert Brothers, was also in 
evidence at the same hotel and now and 
then was even seen with Mr. Donaghey. 
As it has been reported that Claire Dux, 
the singer, signed contracts with both 
parties, is it possible that these appar- 
ently casual meetings represented in 
reality a diplomatic rapprochement be- 
tween the Wolfsohn Bureau and the 
Shuberts? 

Of further interest to Americans is 
to be mentioned the appearance at the 
Philharmonic last night of George Bak- 
lanoff of the Chicago Opera. The fa- 
mous Russian baritone is, as he always 
has been, a> powerful drawing card in 
Berlin. The enthusiastic acclaim of last 
night’s audience showed plainly that 
Baklanoff’s prestige has, if anything, in- 
creased. Incidentally, Baklanoff has not 
been idle between seasons. Since last 
spring he has toured Europe extensively, 
appearing both in opera and concerts and 
singing in some of the larger centers like 
Budapest, Vienna, Berlin, Paris, several 
times. 





Cecil Cowles in New York Début 


Cecil Cowles, a young pianist, was 
heard in recital at Aeolian Hall Monday 
evening of last week. Her program be- 
gan with Mozart’s A Major Sonata. 
Now Mozart’s sonatas, though commit- 
ted to the universal strumming of pupils, 
are things to be attempted in public only 
after prayer and fasting and in the con- 
firmed understanding that there is noth- 
ing sweeping or epical about them. Miss 
Cowles attacked this one in a manner 
to remove all doubts as to her vigor, 
playing the variations as if they be- 
longed to the Brahms-Paganini series 
and the pleasant Turkish march like 
a flight of the Bashibazouks. After- 
wards came Sgambati’s transcription 
of the ethereal dance melody from 
“Orfeo,” an unfamiliar “Chaconne” by 
Handel, some Chopin, Stojowski, Liszt 
and other things. All of these she played 
agreeably but in superfic‘al style and 
without sufficient technical "> 





Titta Ruffo to Sing for Navy Club 


Titta Ruffo, baritone, will make his 
first appearance of the season in the 
Hippodrome on Sunday evening, Nov. 
14, for the benefit of the Navy Club. 
With Ruffo, will appear Nina Morgana, 
soprano, formerly of the Chicago Opera 
Association, who will be heard in several 
operatic arias as well as in a group of 
songs. 





MANY NOVELTIES IN 
ST. PAUL SCHEDULE 


Caruso, High Light of Week— 
Burke and Ensembles 
Present Programs 


St. PauL, MINN., Oct. 21.—Outstand- 
ing features of the October music sched- 
ule up to date have included a variety 
of offerings by visiting and local artists, 
some of whom have been heard for the 
first time. The first really great attrac- 
tion of the season was offered under the 
local management of Hiram D. Frankel, 
when Caruso sang before an audience of 


7000 persons in the Auditorium. Par- 
ticular and separate interest attached 
to this concert through the appearance 
of Alice Miriam as assisting soprano. 
Miss Miriam is a member of a family 
long known to musical St. Paul, where 
her career has been watched with more 
than casual concern. She was warmly 
received and her fine voice freely com- 
mented upon. Louis Grumberg played 
plano accompaniments for Miss Miriam. 
Albert Stoessel, violinist, was highly sat- 
isfactory in a Prelude and Allegro, 
Pugnani-Kreisler; Spanish Serenade, 
“La Media Noche,” Aviles-Stoessel; 
Humoresque, Stoessel; Berceuse, Fauré; 
“Passepied,” Delibes-Grunberg; “La 
Clochette,” Paganini. 

Peter Lisowski, violinist, and Aurelia 
Wharry, soprano, provided entertain- 
ment to an interested and enthusiastic 
audience in Masonic Temple last night. 
"he program was admirably chosen and 
‘arranged. Mr. Lisowski’s playing gave 
pleasure by his beautiful tone and phras- 
ng of Beethoven and Saint-Saéns. The 
3-Minor Concerto of the latter stirred 
he audience to sincere admiration. 
Other numbers were the Brahms-Hoch- 
stein Waltz in A Major; the Chaminade- 
Areisler Spanish Serenade; a Berceuse, 





Aulin, and “Habanera,” by Sarasate. 
Miss Wharry’s work was that of the 
mature artist quite sure of herself and 
becomingly confident of her power to 
please. She was at home in the old 
Italian “Per non pe nar,” Astorga, and 
especially in Puccini’s “O Babbino Caro,” 
from “Gianni Schicchi” and a group of 
songs by American composers, to which 
she applied her vocal art with noticeable 
finish and feeling, included Kramer’s 
“The Last Hour,” Cadman’s “The Doe” 
Russell’s “In Fountain Court,” and Red- 
dick’s “The Velvet Darkness.” Myrtha 
M. Gunderson evoked a noticeably beau- 
tiful tone in the piano accompaniments. 
Those who heard Tom Burke, the Irish 
tenor, in the Auditorium, last night, are 
to-day singing the praises of this gentle- 
man. If not superlatively satisfactory 
throughout the entire program, there is 
no doubt of the superlative enthusiasm 
of the rather small audience which as- 
sembled in the Auditorium, over his dra- 
matic voice, heard to advantage in the 
“Pagliacci” Aria, “Vesti la giubba’”’; “La 
donna mobile,” “Rigoletto”; the “Solilo- 
quy,” “Andrea Chenier.” Helen Scholder, 
’cellist, and Francesco Longo, accom- 
panist, were more than satisfactory. 
The “Mountain Ash” choir has come 
and gone, leaving a taste of vocal ensem- 
ble which ensnares one’s admiration. 
Unanimity of purpose, a composite tone 
of expressive beauty, with finish of de- 
tail in performance deserved the praise 
freely bestowed by the unfortunately 
small audience which assembled for the 
two concerts in the People’s Church. 
The Jenny Lind memorial concert pro- 
vided another opportunity for hearing 
splendid chorus singing, this time a 
chorus of 1400 of the best Swedish sing- 
ers in the Northwest. Mme. Edna von 
Haar, soprano, and Joel Mossberg, bari- 
tone, were the soloists. Two programs 
were given, the first in the St. Paul 
Auditorium, the second on the following 
afternoon in the Minneapolis Armory. 
The concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the Memorial Association, E. W. 


Melinder, chairman. Governor’ Brun- 
quist was honorary chairman. 
F. L. C. B. 


MICHEL GUSIKOFF 
IN VIOLIN RECITAL 


Michel Gusikoff, violinist. Re- 
cital, Carnegie Hall, afternoon, 
Oct. 25. Accompanist, Emanuel 
Balaban. The program: 

Concerto, G. Minor, Vivaldi- 
Nachez; Sonata, No. 2, B. Minor, 
Bach-Schumann; Concerto, Op. 29, 
B Minor, d’Ambrosio; “Viennese” 
(Wienerisch), Godowsky; ‘Air 
Triste,” Dirk Foch; “Danse,” Cyril 

. Scott; “Chanson Melancholique,” 
Parson; Valse Caprice, Zsolt. 














Michel Gusikoff came to New York 
after having won recognition for his tal- 
ents in other American cities as soloist 


and as concert-master of the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. He justified and 


confirmed many of the good things that 
had been said of him, playing with poise 
and surety, grace and sympathy, an 
adequate technical equipment and a 
smooth, sweet tone. There was nothing 
to indicate that he had any new or vital 
violinistic message to impart. There was 
no great sweep or exceptional virtuosity 
in his playing. 

But glitter can well be spared, and the 
repose and sympathy of his playing was 
welcome, even though the lack of variety 
of his style was more restful than it was 
exhilarating—too restful for attentive 
listening, the hypnotic spell of the lights 
and the drowsy temperature of Carnegie 
Hall considered. 

Two concertos and a sonata, plus the 
usual small numbers, represented an am- 
bitious program very creditably achieved. 
The artist’s musicianship was amply 
evident in the Bach-Schumann work, and 
his tone was at its best in the honeyed 
measures of d’Ambrosio. The audience 
applauded with evident fervor. Eman- 
uel Balaban was the accompanist. 

| ie 





Ithaca Conservatory 
to Add Stoeving to 
Its Violin Faculty 





Paul Stoeving, Distinguished Violin 
Pedagogue 


ITHACA, N. Y., Oct. 19.—The progres- 
siveness of the Ithaca Conservatory 
has been further attested since the re- 
cent announcement of the acquisition of 
Professor Sevcik as head of the violin 
department. Announcement has _ just 
been made that another distinguished 
pedagogue of the violin has been en- 
gaged, in the person of Paul Stoeving, 
of whose contributions to the teaching 
and other literature of the instrument 
Professor Sevcik is one of many admir- 
ers. He wrote a very enthusiastic letter 
of commendation to Mr. Stoeving last 
spring on receipt of the latter’s newest 
work, “The Mastery of the Bow.” Mr. 
Stoeving will visit Ithaca several days 
each week to help with the unprece- 
dented volume of lessons required by the 
heavy enrollment in the violin depart- 
ment in anticipation of Professor Sev- 
cik’s coming. 

Mr. Stoeving was the first in England 
to introduce the Sevcik pedagogical 
works in the middle of the nineties, when 
he was professor at the Guildhall School 
of Music and Trinity College of Music 
in London. 





Well-Known Artists Appear in Concert 
at New Rochelle, N. Y. 


NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y., Oct. 25.—Paul 
Althouse, Metropolitar: tenor; Thelma 
Given, violinist; Rudolph Gruen and 
Francis Moore, pianists, were heard in a 
joint recital here last week at St. John’s 
M. E. Church. The recital attracted an 
unusually large audience for the in- 
augural event of the new season and all 
four artists were aaamaenes ere: 





University Extension Work in Quaker 
City 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 16.—The Univer- 
sity Extension Society is about to enter 
upon its thirty-first season, with a stead- 
ily increasing membership. The program 
opens on the evening of Nov. 1, in With- 
erspoon Hall, with a memorial meeting 
for the late president, Henry La Barre 
Jayne, at which the Hon. Roland S. 


Morris, ambassador to Japan, will make 
an address. The musical part of the 
year includes such artists as Horatio 
Connell, baritone; Nicholas Douty, tenor; 
Agnes Reifsnyder, contralto; Frederick 
E. Hahn, violinist; Edwin Evans, bari- 
tone; Lewis J. Howell, baritone; Henry 
Gurney, tenor; the Conly Concert Com- 
pany, and concerts by the Letz Quartet, 
the Florentine Quartet, the Schmidt 
Quartet, Maquarre Sextet, and four con- 
certs by the New York Symphony So- 
ciety, with Fritz Kreisler, violinist; Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff, pianist, and Frieda 
Hempel, soprano, as assisting artists. A 
special feature of the program is the 
Young Members’ Course, which runs on 
Saturday afternoons throughout the win- 
ter. In this. appear such lecturers and: 
artists as Mrs. Guy Stewart McCabe, 
Virginia Powell, Moritz Emry, pianist, 
John Henry Frome, J. Smith Damron, 
Edward Avis, the bird mimic, A. Eugene 
Bartlett, Milton Harold Nichols, and 
George Atwell Richardson. A season of 
150 events is offered for an annual mem- 
bership of eight dollars. 





Robert Quait to Appear with Many Sing- 
ing Societies 


Robert Quait, tenor, has been engaged 
to sing the tenor role in “The Crusa- 
ders,” with the Evansville Choral So- 
ciety, Nov. 9. Other recent bookings in- 
clude Rachmaninoff’s “The Bells,” and 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Nov. 29 and 
30; with the St. Louis Pageant Choral 
Society; “The American Ace,” with the 
Detroit Orpheus Club, Dec. 14; “Elijah,” 
with the Lowell Choral Society, Jan. 25, 
and “Hora Novissima,”’ with the Pitts- 
burgh Mendelssohn Choir, March 2. Mr. 
Quait will also appear in recital for the 
Philadelphia Mendelssohn Club, Jan. 12. 





Flonzaleys Win Successes in London 


The recent London appearances of the 
Flonzaley Quartet met with enormous 
success and were followed by other en- 
gagements in the provinces, Scotland and 
Wales. The quartet played Oct. 6 in 
Dunfermline; Oct. 7, Glasgow; Oct. 10, 
Kilmacolm; Oct. 13, Cardiff; Oct. 14, 
Newcastle; Oct. 15, Bradford, and upon 
its return gave a second concert in Lon- 
don on Oct. 18. The quartet sailed Oct. 
23 on the Aquitania and is due in New 
York Nov. 1. The first concert of the 
New York annual series will be on Nov. 
23. The quartet has been engaged to 
play the Emanuel Moor Concerto with 
the Chicago Orchestra March 25 and 26. 





“Tunes from Many Lands” to be Pub- 
lished Soon 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 20.—The pub- 
lication in the near future has been an- 
nounced by the Willis Music Publishing 
Company of this city, of “Tunes from 
Many Lands,” by Angela Drew and 
Elizabeth Quaile. This collection, com: 
prising folk melodies, chorales and modal] 
tunes, will contain elementary piano 
solos and duets of recognized musical 
value. 





Student’s Enterprise Association Fosters 
Concert Course in Stillwater, Okla. 


STILLWATER, OKLA., Oct. 25.—A series 
of concerts under the auspices of the 
Student’s Enterprise Association will be 
given at the Oklahoma Agriculture and 
Mechanical College during the winter. 
The first will be Marie Tiffany on Oct. 
27, followed by Arthur Middleton, Feb. 
3. Schumann Heink will appear later 
in February, and Albert Linquist will 
sing on March 3. Frederick Ward, im- 
personator, will also appear on the 
course. 
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“One among the greatest contralto 
voices in the world.”—Bangor Daily Com- 


mercial. 
MARJORIE 


SQUIRES 


The Artistic Surprise of the 
1920 Maine Festivals, Where 
Her Singing Created a Furore 








LEWISTON, ME., EVENING JOURNAL: 


“MARJORIE SQUIRES WAS SURPRISE OF 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


“It was an agreeable evening—even an inspiring 
one—and it contained at least one striking sur- 
prise. This was the appearance of Miss Mar- 
jorie Squires—a young singer not, widely her- 
alded, and not known to music lovers of west- 
ern Maine. Polite applause greeted her as she 
stepped to the front of the great stage; she 
left it amid a perfect furore of enthusiasm, while 
comparisons with Rosa Raisa were upon every 
tongue. There is an undercurrent of premedita- 
tion usually in even the most fervid of Festival 
ovations—those extended the great artists; here 
was one wholly unexpected, wholly spontane- 
ous. A deserved triumph. Marjorie Squires 
has a certain dark beauty that appeals—a vivid 
personality that holds her audience. Her eyes 
are really wonderful; her lips would be a sculp- 
tor’s inspiration. For a young singer with the 
heights still before her she has unusual artistry 
and technique. And comparisons with Raisa 
were perhaps inevitable, for their voices have 
much in common—warmth, opulence, sparkling 
brilliancy, great power. She appeared but once 
and the Bravas which greeted her principal 
number could have been heard in the street. 
‘Some day she will be great,’ said the audience 
as it filed out of the hall.” 


BANGOR DAILY COMMERCIAL: 


“The singing of Marjorie Squires was a rare 
treat. This famous artist has a_ contralto 
voice of unusual power and rare sweetness, her 
lower notes sounding like those of Schumann- 
Heink. Although having studied singing for 
but three years Miss Squires is conceded to 
be one of the greatest contraltos of the coun- 
try and has created a furore wherever she 
has appeared.” 

“Marjorie Squires sang a delicate number from 
Donizetti which showed her wonderful voice off 
to perfection and the reception which followed 
her number was very flattering. Miss Squires’ 
voice is unusually powerful, and yet has a qual- 
ity of richness which places it among the 
greatest contralto voices in the world.” 


BANGOR DAILY NEWS: 


“The first artist to appear on the program was 
Marjorie Squires and her singing of the difficult 
number was worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. Her wonderful voice was heard to great 
advantage. There is an appealing quality to 
her voice which is heightened by unusual beauty 
of face and poise of body. She handles her 
theme with true artistry and her number was 
worthy of the tremendous applause with which 
the audience received it. It is seldom that an 
artist has made a more genuine and cleancut 
impression upon an audience or been more 
worthy of such a tribute.” . 


PORTLAND DAILY EASTERN ARGUS: 


“Her voice is a delightful contralto, round, full 
and sweet, of marked flexibility and range, full 
of power and aupenselin, yet of a mellow ‘and 
velvety nature that is at once a delight and 
joy to hear. She was required to appear time 
and time again and finally favored with an en- 
core number to the great delight and satisfac- 
tion of the audience and chorus alike.” 


PORTLAND DAILY PRESS: 


“The contralto, Marjorie Squires, also won flat- 
tering success. She has a big voice particu- 
larly fresh and ringing in quality and she sings 
in excellent style. Warm applause greeted her 
at the close.” 


For Concert, Recital, Oratorio 
Management: A. F. Thiele 
No. 12 Times Star Building, Cincinnati 


New York Address: c/o John Doane, 
25 East 35th Street 


MMMHEC@EHCCCHCECEE@EETE@€EGHE 
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Organizing Symphony and New 
Chorus in Birmingham, Ala. 





a 
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IRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 28.—O. 
Gordon Erickson, the new commu- 
nity music director, has already con- 
ducted two “sings” at the Lyric Theater 
during the past two Sunday afternoons, 


both attended by large audiences. He is 
also engaged in organizing more units 
for the great Community Chorus, which 
work was so auspiciously begun by Hol- 
lis Edison Davenny, his _ predecessor, 
who is now engaged in similar work in 
New York. 

The orchestra of twenty-five members 
which is now assisting at the Community 
Sing is being rapidly augmented and it 
is believed that in a short time Birming- 
ham will have its own symphony orches- 
tra. A guarantee fund is now being 
raised by a special committee of which 
Mrs. George Houston Dav‘s is chairman. 

New organs, enlarged choirs and great 
amounts of money for musical features 
at services are now the order of the day 
in Birmingham’s churches. 

A new $20,000 organ has just been 
completed at the First Baptist Church 
and was dedicated Sunday by Edwin 
Lyles Taylor. 

At the Church of the Advent the Sun- 
day afternoon recitals under the direc- 
tion of Ferdinand Dunkley are attended 
by great crowds. The organ has also 
only recently been installed. 

The board of stewards of the First 
Methodist Church has let a contract for 
the increasing of the seating capacity of 
the organ loft, as the chorus is rapidly 
approaching the one hundred mark. Mrs. 
George Houston Davis, pres*déent of the 
Music Study Club, leading musical ‘or- 
ganization of the city, is president. 

At the Southside Baptist Church a 
large choral society is now in process of 
organization and rehearsals are being 
held regularly, with Bonnie Howard as 
director and W. R. Helie in active charge 
of the organization work. : 

















Other churches also are preparing to 
either install new organs or to make ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements on 
their present instruments. Enlarged 
choirs have been engaged for the serv- 
ices at the Independent Presbyterian 
Church, St. Mary’s on the Highlands, 
Temple Emanuel and other churches. 

Emile Levy, Nestor among local or- 
ganists and choir directors, announces 
the formation of the Song Cycle Quar- 
tet, composed of Mrs. Wilburn S. Shack- 
elford, soprano; Miss Lina Vogt, con- 
tralto; Owen Gillepsy, tenor; Leon Cole, 
bass. Mr. Levy will be the manager and 
director. 

Musicians and singers are receiving 
invitations asking the‘r co-operation in 
the organization of an oratorio and 
choral society, the calls being sent out by 
O. Gordon Erickson, the new community 
music director. 

Margarete Romaine, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, who was presented here 
Wednesday night by the Music Study 
Club, scored an artistic success and was 
greeted by a capacity audience at the 
Jefferson Theater. Ss. G. B. 





Lambert Murphy Is Given Ovation at 
Recital in Mason City, Iowa 


‘MASON City, IowA, Oct. 25.—Lambert 
Murphy gave the first concert in the “All 
Artists’ Course” at the High School 
auditorium, Oct. 20. No singer who has 
appeared in this city for a number of 
years received such an ovation or gave 
so much delight as did Mr. Murphy. He 
sang a program of sixteen numbers in 
four groups and pleased the audience so 
much that he had!.to respond to four 
encores. One of these was a repetition 
of Reichards’s “When the Roses Bloom.” 
One of the charms of the singer’s art 
was his exquisite enunciation. His ac- 
companist, Charles Albert Baker, shared 
in the appreciation. B. C. 
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IDELLE 


PATTERSON 


Soprano 





HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


New York Recital 
Carnegie Hall 


Sunday Evening 
November 14th, 1920 


Program 
Care Selve (from Atalanta) ..Haendel 
Qual farfalletta (from Partenope), 





Haendel 
Air (Queen of the Night)..... Mozart 
i Ae ga Brahms 
CE ee Leela, seus & Brahms 
es Liszt 
5 gy | Koechlin 
Les Chanson des Cloches...Fourdrain 
| aR ree ere Dalcroze 





Hymne ou Soleil...Rimsky-Korsakoff 


By Hallett Gilberté 
Ah, Leve but a Day. 
Minuet la Phyllis. 
Song of the Seasons (MSS.). 
(Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter.) 
(Composer at the piano.) 








| ES, re A. Walter Kramer 
I MS ain ak) uc a.utk ots po Oe Nevin 
Dedication (MSS.)........:... Josten 
Song of the Open........... LaForge 
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CHICAGO'S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS and SCHOOLS 


THE LIELA A. BREED STUDIOS 
521 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Wabeskh 6856 
CHICLAGYU CONSERVATORY 
WALTON PERKINS, President 
*th Floor. Auditerium Bide. "Phome Wabash 9007 
FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
VIOLINIST 


6234 Michigan Avenue 
Pheme Graceland 8166 








TRACY JAY KINGMAN 


BARITONE 
Lyceam Arts Conservatory 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. "Rhone Harrison 2074 





H. WHITNEY TEW 


‘The Greatest Development of the Centurw 


Suite 612-613, Fime Arts Bidg., Chicage 
‘Phone Wabash 6°99¢ 


GERALDINE FARRAR ~ 
CAPTIVATES ST. LOUIS 


Schofield and Ada _ Sassolj 
Share Laurels — Sousa 
Draws Large Houses 


St. Louis, Oct. 22.—Geraldine Far) ay 
undoubtedly one of the most popular |. 
the great operatic stars of this coun ry, 
inaugurated a week of music such as (hj; 
city has not seen in many a day. Las 
Monday night at the Odeon she appeared 
in recital in the first of the course un le; 
the Elizabeth Cueny Concert Direct oy 
and a representative audience filled ev. ry 
available space. It was truly a gulag 
opening. As assisting artist she had 
Edgar Schofield, baritone, and Ada Sas. 
soli, harpist. Mr. Schofield has a fine 
voice and in his three groups won a 
hearty applause. He was perhaps most 
impressive in a delightful setting of “Le 
Cor” by A. de Vigny, with musical s:t- 
ting by Flégier. He was also quite gra- 
cious with extras. Miss Sassoli was a 
delight in two groups. The accompanist 
was Claude Gotthelf, who acquitted him. 
self with lafrels. 

The “S. R. O.” sign appeared early at 
both afternoon and evening performances 
of Sousa’s Band at the Odeon on Tues- 
day. It is doubtful if he has ever had 
a better combination of men, and the 
matinée program was especially arrang« ( 
for the children, allowing the band to 
“show off” in its various choirs. 

It took the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet 
of Russian Dancers, who came here last 
night at the Odeon for the first time 
under the local management of Alice 
Martin, to create quite a furore among 
the many adherents to the choreographic 
art who attended. Having been fed up 
for nearly ten years on various kinds of 
ballet, many were skeptical as to the 
character of work to be presented, but 
their dubiousness was soon dispelled after 
a beautiful ballet number with “Samson 
and Delilah” music, and closely after a 
“Siamese Dance” by Oukrainsky to Rim- 





_ sky-Korsakov music, the like of which 


has never before been seen here. His 
muscular control was simply astounding. 
After the “Phédre” Overture and the 
Bizet “L’Arlésienne Suite No. 2” had been 
played by a symphony orchestra under 
the direction of Charles Elander, the 
soloists and their Corps de Ballet pre- 
sented a most unique and interesting pro- 
gram, the favorite dance being a “Pas- 
torale” by M. Pavley and Mlle. Shermont 
to Kreisler’s delightful “Caprice Vien- 
nois.” It was repeated, as were several 
others. The final number, “Torch Dance,’ 
was of unusual beauty and brought great 
rounds of applause. It is to be hoped 
that these artists will visit us again 
soon. The orchestra also played the fina! 
movement of the Tchaikovsky “Sym- 
phony No. 4” and the Prayer from “The 
Jewels of the Madonna.”. iam 
The annual meeting of the Municipal 
Theater Association was held this after- 
noon at the Chamber of Commerce. 
Mayor Henry W. Kiel was elected presi- 
dent of the association, and other officers 
elected were: G. A. Buder, vice-pres'!- 
dent; Morton May, second vice-president; 
chairman of the executive productions 
committee; Melville L. Wilkinson, treas- 
urer, and Sarah Wolf, secretary. Thirty- 
nine directors were elected to form the 
executive board with the officers. The 
new executive committee will meet next 
week to immediately formulate plans for 
next year’s season. H. W. C. 





WHEELING, W. VA.—Virginia Digby, 
who was graduated from the Cincinnat! 
Conservatory of Music last spring, gave 
her first recital before a Wheeling audi- 
ence this year recently, giving muc) 
pleasure with her singing. 
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Eavesdropping on a Twentieth 
Century Studio Conversation 








Out of Tune with the In- 
finite — Students Need to 
Learn to Think of Time as 
the Most Spiritual Element 
in the Most Spiritual Art 


By LOUIS STILLMAN 


rT HE Artist, the Pedagogue and the 
+. Student were gathered together in 
The Artist hap- 
pening to remark, “Why are so many 
students out of tune with the infinite?” 
_-and the Pedagogue happening to reply, 
“Because they have never been shown 
low to be in tune with it,” the fat was 
in the fire, as they both perceived from 
the spirit of a smile which passed over 
tne otherwise composed and respectful 
face of the Student from Weehawken. 
They remained looking at her, somewhat 
sadly, without continuing their talk, and 
she said to her teacher: “I’ve brought 
the ‘Islamey’ Fantasie to go over with 
you. I loye Oriental things. We have 
an Oriental couch and an Oriental rug 
in our music-room at home.” 

The Artist: Let me congratulate you, 
Miss Weehawken, on your good taste. 

The Pedagogue: It may be good taste 
to play an Oriental piece in an Oriental 
room, but it isn’t good teaching to allow 
a student to take up a work like the 
“‘Islamey” Fantasie until he is ready 
for it—in tune with its spirit. 

The Student: Do you mean to hint 
that I’m not ready for it, or, as you say, 
in tune with its spirit? What! haven’t 
I played recitals at Leonia, Hackensack, 
Nyack, and received press notices as good 
as anyone’s? And haven’t I played the 
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Why Miss Weehawken Was 














Louis Stillman, New York Piano 
Teacher 


Hungarian Fantasie in public with my 
Weehawken teacher? She said I was 
ec a public recital in Carnegie 
all. 

. The Artist was in some haste to speak 
before the remark ‘hovering on the Peda- 
gogue’s lips could cross them. “Won’t 
you,” he asked, “play for me’ before your 
lesson, Miss Weehawken?” 

But the Pedagogue’s bad temper was 
not to be so cheated of its satisfaction. 
“Why not wait,” he suggested, “until she 
has prepared something properly?” 

The Artist: Surely after all her ex- 
perience and fine notices, Miss Wee- 
hawken must be able to play many things 
beautifully right away. 

The Pedagogue had no answer for that 
but a shrug, and the Student seated her- 
self at the piano. 

The Artist politely heard her through; 
then, “What,” he asked, “is that compo- 
sition? I do not believe I ever heard it 
before.” An unknown work by an un- 
known composer, it turned out. “Do you 
play Bach?” the Artist pursued. 

The Student, thoughtful for a moment, 
brightened as she recalled that the Bach- 
Busoni Chaconne is a Bach work ar- 
ranged by Busoni. Artists are finicky, 
however, and this Artist had nothing bet- 
ter to say than to inquire whether she 
played any of Bach’s original piano 
works. 

The Student: Why, my Weehawken 
teacher said the Chaconne was a most 
original piece. I played it every day for 
two years for technique. 

The Artist: The Chaconne was orig- 
inally written for violin alone, and 
Busoni arranged it for piano. However. 
since you have kept it in practice so long 
you can doubtless play it for us. 

So this conscientious, hard-working, 
talented Student began the beloved 
Chaconne. The Artist and the Peda- 
gogue exchanged glances several times 
during the first few phrases. Suddenly 
each raised a hand to stop the perform- 
ance. Gently, kindly, and full of sym- 
pathy, the Artist expressed a wonder as 
to whether Miss Weehawken knew the 
metrical signature of the Chaconne. 

The Student: I don’t know what you 
mean by metrical signature. 

The Pedagogue: The two figures writ- 
ten on the staff next to the key signature. 

The Student, spying a copy of the 
Chaconne, was about to pick it up, when 
her teacher prevented her. 
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The Pedagogue: You ought to know 
the time of a number after two years’ 
practice! 

After a‘moment’s meditation, the Stu- 
dent ventured, “Four-four time.” 


The Artist (not at all surprised): 
Were you never taught to count? 

The Student: I had to count when I 
was a little girl, but I always hated it 
so; it’s so mechanical to count. 


The Pedagogue: Well, the Chaconne 
isn’t in four-four time; it’s in three-four. 
It is of great importance for you to know 
the meter of any piece you play, and as 
for time being a mechanical] element, you 
are assuming the opposite’ of the truth. 
Time is spiritual. Nobody has ever seen 
time, touched it, heard it; only observed 
its effects on material things. 

The Student: Why, I’ve always con- 
nected the idea of time with a clock or 
metronome! I didn’t know there was so 
much to time. 

The Pedagogue: Do you think every- 
body measured time by a watch or clock 
in Bach’s day? Only persons of im- 
mense wealth could afford such a luxury 
then. The metronome was invented by 
Maelzel in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century at the suggestion of Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, because an English 
orchestral conductor did not know the 






tempi of a Symphony which Beethoven 
had sent but which he could not travel 
to England to expound the interpreta- 
tion of. 

The Artist: If you will take the trou- 
ble to compare the works of the earlier 
masters with the later, you will find that 
the earlier masters used units with their 
smallest fractions, quite as often as the 
later. All the master musicians, as well 
as plvets and masters of prose, had a 
keen sense of time. Rhythm is the spir- 
itual string on which the artist fastens 
his beautiful pearls of thought for safe 
keeping. A Bach Gavotte contains half, 
quarter .and eighth notes and requires 
only a regular accent. The same might 
be said of a Chopin Waltz, with the ad- 
dition of sixteenth notes. The Bach 
Chromatic Fantasie, however, and 
Beethoven Op. 3 and Chopin’s F Minor 
Ballade contain quarter-note units in 
fractions of thirty-second and _ sixty- 
fourths; making feeling, thought and ac- 
cent more subtle and more difficult to in- 
terpret. The Chopin Sonata, Op. 35, has 
a second theme composed of half, quar- 
ter and eighth notes which it would be 
sacrilegious to accent like a March or a 
Gavotte. There are four distinct classes 
of accents, the metrical, the rhythmical, 
the melodic and harmonic. 





BAND FOR BIRMINGHAM 





City Gives $3000 to Effect Organization 
—Margaret Romaine Gives Recital 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 25.—Birming- 
ham is now assured a municipal band, 
following action taken by the board of 
city commissioners in making a pre- 
liminary appropriation of $3,000 to effect 
an organization, and the work of gather- 
ing at least forty competent musicians 
will begin at once. Announcement is 
also made by City Commissioner J. Ellis 
Brown, in charge of the department of 
public parks and utilities, that he has 
appointed O. Gordon Erickson, the new 
community music director, to take charge 
of this new feature, and Mr. Erickson 
states that he will advertise for out-of- 
town musicians to supplement local tal- 
ent. According to the plans of Mr. 
Erickson rehearsals will begin imme- 
diately after Jan. 1, and a program of 
thirty concerts will be arranged at the 
various parks of the city during the 


summer. Leading civic organizations 
have also promised their aid and will 
engage the services of the band from 
time to time. 

Mrs. George Houston Davis, president 
of Birmingham’s Music Study Club, and 
Mrs. W. I. Grubb, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee, announce that not 
only have the 1000 season tickets for the 
series of artist recitals planned for this 
season been sold, but that it will be 
necessary to print at least several hun- 
dred more to meet the demand, which is 
in excess of anything experienced during 
any previous season. The first of the 
series, the appearance of Margaret 
Romaine, proved a highly artistic as well 
as financial success for the club, every 
seat in the Jefferson Theatre being filled, 
making it necessary to arrange seats on 
the stage for many who insisted upon 
hearing the singer. 


St. Louis, Mo—Gene Rodemick has 
been engaged as orchestral director and 
Oscar Jost as organist at the New Grand 
Central Theater. 
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Stokowski Inaugurates 
His New York Season 


The Philadelphia Orchestra paid its 
first visit of the season on Tuesday eve- 
ning of last week. The prestige of Mr. 
Stokowski and his organization has risen 
formidably in these parts during the past 
two or three years. Neither riches nor 
influence avail to purchase seats for any 
one of the scheduled eight concerts at 
this date. Carnegie Hall is soJd. out in 
advance, as in the palmy days of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, and subscribers do not 
give up their tickets even temporarily, as 
sometimes at the opera. ast week 
standing room was at a premium and ef- 
fusive cordiality the keynote of the night. 

The program consisted of Schubert’s 
C Major Symphony, Sibelius’s “Swan of 
Tuonela” and “Finlandia” and a Rhap- 
sody entitled “Italia,” by Alfredo Ca- 
sella, who has no need of introduction 
hereabouts. It was too long by one num- 
ber. “Finlandia” might have been omit- 
ted without serious loss and the Casella 
novelty transposed to the end of the 
list, the more as its tumultuous charac- 
ter makes it a fit closing piece. The 
best playing of the evening was to be 
heard in the hauntingly beautiful tone 
picture of the spectral swan from F in- 
land’s legendary Styx, the greatest tech- 
nical virtuosity in the thunderous 
“Italia.” Of the two, the performance 
of the first was the sort that commands 
the more wholesome respect. 

The “heavenly length” of Schubert’s 
greatest symphony requires ordinarily 
the space of an hour to traverse. Mr. 
Stokowski reached the end in a trifle 
under fifty minutes by virtue of extreme- 
ly accelerated tempi. There were, con- 
sequently, no monotonies. But it is ques- 
tionable if the fresh and soaring poetry 
of the symphony was the gainer by this 
treatment or if the extreme vigor of Mr. 
Stokowski’s climaxing is defensible in 
this work. Clarity, though not mellow- 
ness, distinguished the playing of the or- 
chestra. 

Casella’s 





oe 





Italian Rhapsody is pro- 
gram music. The intent is apparent if 
the precise meanings are not. But the 
dual character of the music makes plain 
that the composer aimed at twofold por- 
trayal. His printed avowal bears out 
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the impression. The somber, acrid open- 
ing seeks to picture the discomforts of 
the unfortunates slaving in ,the torrid 
heats of the sulphur mines. Presently 
comes alleviation of a sort, musically 
suggested by a pious canticle which the 
English horn plaintively voices against a 
dour background of strings. Follows a 
frenzy of riotous, disheveled, disrep- 
utable gayety. There are popular songs 
and folk songs, among which “Funiculi, 
funicula” peers through dissonances and 
rhythmic bedevilments like an _ old 
acquaintance wildly travestied. It is 
Naples, and the vertiginous abandon of 
its crowds. Perhaps the listener may 
supply other meanings, perhaps deny the 
evocative quality of Mr. Casella’s scene 
painting. That is of small consequence 
compared with the satanic cleverness of 
the piece as a whole. It may be that the 
various tunes that form its basis are 
vitiated in their original character by 
the furious uses to which Mr. Casella sub- 
jects them. It may be that the composi- 


Some Press Comments on a Third 
Re-engagement at the Maine Music 
Festival, September 30, 1920. 


“ETHELYNDE SMITH A 
CHARMING SOPRANO” 


“Ethelynde Smith, a soprano of undoubted power, then 
made her appearance in ‘Depuis le Jour,’ in which she 
She received a warm recep- 
tion and the audience was loath to see her leave the 
stage after calling her back several: times with loud, 
She has a _ powerful, 


made a splendid impression. 


insistent applause. 


“a 
ance in this city. During his sta; 

Coronado he was busy examining ),¢, 
works for the coming season. Amon, 
those he has definitely accepted is “S ,;; 
de Ballet” from the music drama “G,},q» 
by Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, official o. 
ganist of San Diego. W. F. ) 


tion impresses as a parody rather than 
a picture. Nevertheless it is both in- 
triguing and enjoyable and might live 
on in the orchestral répertoire if its 
composer had heeded the value of brev- 
ity (the Rhapsody is several minutes too 
long) and somewhat curtailed his instru- 
mental assortment. It is as possible to 
demonstrate virtuosity and conjure im- 
mense sonorities with fewer instruments. 
mm. ©. 2. 








Walter Henry Rothwell Visiting in San 
Diego, Cal. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. Oct. 17.—Walter 
Henry Rothwell, conductor of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, has 
been spending a short vacation in this 
city. Mr. Rothwell’s visit was of par- 
ticular interest to San Diegans at this 
time, through the fact he is to return 
later with his forces and g‘ve a concert 
in the Amphion Club. Mme. Rothwell 
is also booked for an Amphion appear- 
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yet sweet, 





soprano voice, and a graciousness of manner which charms her audience. She 


enunciates clearly, has a good perception of tonal values, and an earnestness 


and sincerity beyond question. 
must always feel proud. 


ousness of her singing.”’ 


She is an American singer of whom Americans LEO 
All who heard her last night might well wish for 
another opportunity to listen to her irresistible appeal as expressed in the joy- 
Daily News, Bangor, Me. 
CONDUCTOR 


“Ethelynde Smith, Maine’s own soprano, then made her appearance in the 
number ‘Depuis le Jour’ from the opera ‘Louise’ by Charpentier. 
has a charming soprano voice, her tones being very sweet ard clear, especially 
the higher ones, which were reached with the greatest ease. 
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Maine may well 


be proud of this gifted soprano, who is an artist of rare ability.” 
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| Kreidler Sings 
For Loggers In 
Minnesota Woods 





Lillian Eubank, Soprano, and Louis 
Kreidler, Baritone, in Enid, Okla. 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—Louis Kreidler, the 
popular baritone, owes much of his suc- 
cess to his physique. It is not gener- 
ally known that his physical health is 
largely due to an experience when he 
was a youth, in one of the logging camps 
in Minnesota, owned by his father. For 
the sake of building up a sturdy founda- 
tion, he spent several months in the 
resinous and balmy logging region, work- 
ing with an axe, chopping down trees. 

After his recent concert tour of Min- 
nesota, Mr. Kreider made a visit to the 











logging region. As he was watching the 
felling of a giant pine, he felt a resound- 
ing thwack on the back, and turning 
around, found himself in the midst of 
some of the loggers who worked with him 
that summer long ago. The singer’s 
fame had gone ahead of him and he was 
immediately asked to sing. The work 
of tree-felling ceased for a half-hour, 
and the baritone stirred the rough audi- 
ence with “Danny Deever,” and the old 
ballad, “The Captive Knight.” Then, to 
the accompaniment of a harmonica and 
a concertina, he sang for them “Annie 
Laurie” and “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” and finished his program, 
unaccompanied, with a rousing interpre- 
tation of the “Toreador Song” from 
“Carmen.” 

Mr. Kreidler, after his successful con- 
cert in the woods, went to Enid, Okla., 
where he appeared in joint recital with 
Lillian Eubank, the gifted soprano who 
was a member of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation last season. 


BERKELEY SEASON 





OPENS 


Hertz’s Forces Give Fine Program— 
Local Impresario Busy 


BERKELEY, CAL.,; Oct. 30.—Berkeley’s 
fall season was ushered in most aus- 
piciously last evening by the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred 
Hertz conductor. Last night’s pro- 
gram included César Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony, which Mr. Hertz gives a 
remarkable reading; Tchaikovsky’s 
“Mozartiana” Suite and the Alfredo Ca- 
sella’s Rhapsody “Italia.” 

Leah Hopkins, a young impresario of 
San Francisco, has opened a branch of- 
fice in Berkeley. She is specializing in 
the artists of California and receiving 
many calls from neighboring cities, par: 
ticularly from clubs. Among resident 
artists on her list, who are perhaps a bit 
better known, though not necessarily 
better musicians, are: Marie Milliete, 
Zarah Preble, Mrs. John Wharry Lewis, 
Leslie Gompertz, Hortense McKee, so- 
pranos; Eva Gruninger Atkinson, Mar- 
gherita Brendell and Marta Von 
Sturmer, contraltos; Myra _ Palache, 
Stella Howell, pianists; Inez Causi, 
harpist; Christine Howells, flautist; 
Bernard Marshall, clarinetist; Mildred 
Wright, violinist, and Ruth H. Collyn 
and Gladys Washburn, barre gl ‘ 








Spanish Artists Present 
Compositions for Basses 








A program devoted to the exposition 
of the lower registers was that given 
by Jose Mardones, basso, and Antonio 
Torell6, contra-bass soloist at Aeolian 
Hall, on Oct. 28. His voluminous and 
profound voice and genial personality 
incited to ecstasies a very large audi- 
ence, made up in great part of Mr. Mar- 
dones’s compatriots. This appreciation 
was especially merited after “Se Vuol 
Ballare, Signor Contino” from “Nozze 
de Figaro” and a group of Spanish song's 
by Rodriguez, Serrano and Anglada, 
which, like all the basso’s offerings, 
aroused demands for encores. 

Similar and merited appreciation fol- 
lowed Mr. Torello’s work. Despite Mr. 
Torellé’s mastery of his instrument, an 
evening devoted to the contra-bass can- 
not escape monotony, especially when a 
limited library of suitable works for the 
instrument compels the choice of negli- 
gible numbers. His own work, Phantasy 
in D, deserves mention. He was also ré- 
quested for encores, and the evening 
proved much of a love feast. F. G. 


YSAYE’S MEN IN COLUMBUS 








City Is Given First Opportunity to Hear 
Cincinnati’s Orchestra 


_CoLumBus, OHIO, Oct. 23.—The Cin- 
Cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Eugen 
Ysaye, conductor, gave the first orchestral 
concert of ‘the season in Columbus, Oct. 
18, with Helen Pugh, piano soloist. King 
Avenue Methodist Church had the enter- 
prise to bring this splendid orchestra, 
and music folks of this city are indebted 
to them for a fine concert. Through a 
delay in train service, Mr. Ysaye did not 
arrive in time to lead’ the first half of 
the program, which was well conducted 

y his assistant, Modest Alloe. Miss 
Pugh played brilliantly. 

The audience was almost a capacity 
one for Memorial Hall, and one which 
thoroughly enjoyed the program. It was 
Mr. Ysaye’s first appearance in Columbus 


} 2S a conductor, though he has been heard 


here as soloist. EuLua May SMITH. 








Frances Ingram Gives 
Her Second Recital 
in Quincy, Illinois 





Frances Ingram, Metropolitan Contralto, 
in Center; Left, Mrs. Taylor; Right, 
Lulu Felt, Local Manager 


CHICAGO, Oct. 30.—Frances Ingram, 
contralto of the Metropolitan, recently 
sang for the second time in Quincy, IIlL., 
scoring a tremendous success. The con- 
cert was under the local management of 
Lulu Felt, who every season brings a 
number of prominent artists to Quincy. 
Miss Felt is also director of the Quincy 
College of Music. Miss Ingram will re- 
turn to New York shortly, to begin re- 
hearsals for her winter’s work at the 
Metropolitan. 





James Haupt Heard in Chicago Recital 


CHICAGO, Oct. 23.—James Haupt, 
tenor, sang a program of oratorio arias, 
English, French and German songs in 
Kimball Hall Thursday evening. His 
voice was pleasing though sometimes 
thin. His louder tones tended to throati- 
ness, and lacked fire. He was liked best 


in his group of English songs. F. W. 











alter Greene to Give First 
Performance of Hughes’s “‘Cain’’ 


ITH the publication this fall of a 
number of compositions for voice 
and piano, Rupert Hughes has again 
entered the musical arena after a long 
absence, in which time he has won inter- 
national fame as novelist and play- 
wright. Among the first works to be 
published this fall was Mr. Hughes’s 
“Cain,” a setting of one of his own poems 
as a dramatic scene for baritone and 
piano. 
Mr. Greene, reading MUSICAL AMERICA 





Photo by Batn News Service 
Walter Greene, Baritone, and Rupert Hughes Talk Over the Latter’s Dramatic Scene 
for Baritone, “Cain,” Which Mr. Greene Will Sing This Month at His New 
York Recital 


this summer on his vacation, chanced to 
read a review of this work, and believing 
it to be exactly what he needed for his 
New York recital, secured a copy of it, 
and was greatly impressed with its 
unusual character. He then sought out 
Mr. Hughes, and together they have 
worked on it, so that when Mr. Greene 
sings it on Nov. 15 at his New York 
recital at Aeolian Hall, he will present 
it according to the composer’s own 
wishes. This will be the first public 
performance of the work. 





Exalted Beauty in 
Gabrilowitsch’s Art 


One wishes that the whole rout of 
mediocrities and incapable amateurs 
who have made hideous the days and 
nights of the past month with their 
vicious assaults upon the pianoforte 
might have been dragged by the hair of 
their guilty heads to Aeolian Hall last 
Saturday afternoon, when Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch gave his first New York re- 
cital of the season, there to observe and 
ponder the things that make up genuine 
pianistic art and thus comprehend the 
madness of their own pretensions and 
taste the bitterness of the unattainable. 
But the event became such an object les- 
son only by the intense force of contrast. 
In itself it was one of the few uplift- 
ing functions of the young season and 
certainly the most beautiful piano play- 
ing. More, it was playing as exquisite, 
as ravishing as ever Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
has done in this city—the sort of thing 
that enshrines itself in the sanctuaries 
of the memory. 

Without straying afar from the fam- 
iliar pale the pianist devised an engag- 
ing program that had both variety and 
worth. It gravitated strongly toward 
the moods of romanticism. Beethoven’s 


infrequently performed Sonata, Op. 22— 


in B Flat—was the principal concession 
in the direction of classic sobriety, un- 
less one elects to emphasize the elements 
of classicism in César Franck’s “Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue.” Schumann, 
Schubert, Weber and Chopin occupied 
the remainder of the bill. Thanks are 
due Mr. Gabrilowitsch for recalling to 


pianists and public alike that Schu- 
mann’s shorter piano compositions, the 
arabesques and novelettes, are jewels of 
burning inspiration no less than the C 
Major Fantasie or the “Symphonic 
Studies.” The fact seems to have been 
forgotten of late. If the artist had 
achieved nothing but his flawlessly fin- 
ished and divinely poetic performance 
of the “Arabesque,” Op. 18, the after- 
noon would have been unforgettable. 

The spirit of poetic rapture rested like 
an enchantment on all of Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s playing, however, and suffused 
its every phase. He sought for no vain 
profundities or recondite messages in 
Beethoven’s early sonata, but played it 
with a continence, balance, enchanting 
clarity and color that made the perform- 
ance a model of style. Nobody in late 
years has presented with more potent 
understanding or in a spirit so nobly in 
accord with its deep visionings and in- 
ward communing the superb “Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue.” Space is lacking 
to consider the abounding beauties, the 
flash and radiance, the brilliancy, the 
unbounded tenderness and alluring con- 
ceits set forth in the music of Schubert 
and Chopin by this unsurpassable artist. 
Such a recital almost compensates the 
listener for the numberless barren events 
endured each month of a nae. 

> oS 


Lada Opens Fall Season . 


Lada, the American dancer, opened 
her fall tour Oct. 29, at Williamsport, 
Pa. She will have the assistance of the 
Pawling Trio and Mabel Corlew, so- 
prano. After a tour of the Eastern 
cities, Lada will return to New York 
for the holidays, after which she will 
continue her tour which will take her 
to the Pacific Coast and back. 
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Many Novelties by Native 
Writers Presented in London 





New Works by Laurence, Ireland, Bliss and Others Performed 
—Of Foreign Moderns, Stenhammar, Pizzetti and Palm- 
gren Are Represented During Fortnight — Promenade 
Concerts and Many Recitals Fill Schedule 


By EDWIN EVANS 





LONDON, Oct. 19.—The first of the big 
orchestral series, that of the Queen’s Hall 
Symphony Concerts, opened Oct. 9, with 
no more than a moderate audience. The 
soloist was Gervase Elwes. There was 
one novelty in the program, Stenham- 
mar’s second Piano Concerto, in which 
the solo part was played by Johanne 
Stockmarr. Whatever cordiality greeted 
this work was unquestionably addressed 
to the pianist herself, a favorite of pre- 
war days, who had not been heard in 
London for several years. Apart from 
other qualities, her playing is distin- 
guished by an uncommon richness of tone, 
which gives a kind of sensuous pleasure, 
whatever may be the music she is play- 


ing. The work itself, despite very sound 
musicianship, does not impress one favor- 
ably, partly because of its motiveless 
Northern gloom, and partly because of 
its formality, which imposes a somewhat 
tedious repetition of themes. 

Another event of the week was the 
reappearance of Alexander Siloti, the 
latest distinguished Russian musician to 
escape from the paternal régime of the 
Soviets. In his appearance he showed 
traces of the hardships he has under- 
gone, but in the opening portion of his 
program, which was all my engagements 
permitted me to hear, his playing was 
unaffected by them. I was told after- 
ward that as his recital proceeded, his 
tone became hard and listless, as if he 
had a difficulty in maintaining his in- 
terest in the music. If that is really so, 
it is probably a passing condition which 
deserves our fullest sympathy, and our 
best wishes for a speedy recovery. But 
I can speak only of what I heard, and to 
me the subtle gradations which were al- 
ways characteristic of his touch, were 
as enjoyable as ever, though I could have 
wished that he had chosen for his open- 
ing a more interesting composition than 
Tausig’s version of Schubert’s Andante 
and Variations. 

That was a terrible afternoon for the 
professional listener. At another hall, 
M. Mischa-Léon was giving an admir- 
ably selected program of song, which it 
would have been a pleasure to hear had 
the engagements of the day been less 
abundant. It was unfortunate that Mme. 
Chaminade also selected the same hour 
to play some of her own compositions at 
one of the Enoch Concerts which aré 
given at the Central Hall, Westminster, 
some distance away from the three halls 
which constitute the musical center of 
London. 

Mme. Tetrazzini has put in one ap- 
pearance at the Albert Hall for the sole 
purpose, as she announced, of disproving 
the malicious reports that have heen cir- 
culated concerning her voice. She was 


at her best in “Caro Nome,” which she 
sang so well that it seemed doubly un- 
fortunate that she should have opened 
her program with the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé.” Perhaps the ovation she re- 
ceived may have unnerved her, but she 
seemed ill at ease, and spoiled the last 
high note. Returning to the platform 
with her accompanist, she insisted upon 
repeating the last two bars to correct the 
impression, but her real success came 
later in the program. 

There has been only one novelty at the 
Promenade Concerts this week, Frederick 
Laurence’s “Dance of the Witch Girl.” 
In choosing a dance subject he committed 
himself to a style of composition in which 
definiteness of design is imperative, and 
it was precisely there that he failed. The 
orchestration was clever and effective. 
The harmonic scheme showed a personal 
point of view. But though a rhythm was 
set in the initial bars ot each phrase, it 
was generally impossible for the ear to 
keep hold of its bar-pattern. A dancer 
would have found it extremely difficult 
to punctuate. 

Frank Merrick, pianist, came from 
Manchester to give us the most modern 
recital, so far, of the season. His pro- 
gram consisted of Reger’s Introduction, 
Passacaglia and Fugue for two pianos, 
in which he was joined by Hope Squire; 
five of Granados’s “Goyescas” and John 
Ireland’s new Piano Sonata. The inten- 
tion was admirable, and the playing was 
of a high order, but the evening’s en- 
joyment was sadly marred by the open- 
ing impression. That is a terrible work 
of Reger’s, full of learning and empty of 
music. Not even the fine playing of the 
Fugue could redeem it from unutterable 
tediousness. 

The other recitals of the week were 
mostly vocal, and of them all the most 
interesting was that given by Dorothy 
Helmrich, a new mezzo-soprano, assisted 
by Steuart Wilson, the Philharmonic 
String Quartet, and some others. She 
has a very pleasing voice, and genuine 
musical taste. The defects of which she 
is still guilty are of a kind that will 
vanish with experience. It was worth 
while to attend her concert if only to 
hear Purcell’s delicious vocal hornpipe, 
“There’s Not a Swain,” accompanied by 
the String Quartet. But the most im- 
portant piece in her program was Ar- 
thur Bliss’s wordless rhapsody for two 
voices and seven instruments, which re- 
ceived here its second performance, and 
also its third, for it met with so much 
appreciation that it had to be repeated. 

Of other singers, the most successful 
was Captain Herbert Heyner, particu- 
larly in the English portion of his pro- 
gram. Giorgio Corrado, a baritone, who 
made a good impression in the last sea- 
son, was also much appreciated, but the 
same cannot be said of Luigi Rangoni, a 
young Italian tenor, who came to us 


backed with warm recommendations 
from distinguished musicians of his own 
country, but achieved very little toward 
justifying them. Finally there was a 
French pianist, Mme. Louise Zadés, who, 
at her first appearance, gave proof of 
sound musicianship, but dealt it out with 
too heavy a touch. 

My chronicle must make mention of 
the first performance of a remarkably 
fine work, Ildebrando Pizzetti’s Violin 
Sonata in A, which was played by Kath- 
leen Parlow and Charlton Keith. In-every 


movement in modern music there is gen- . 


erally an element that indicates a con- 
nection with a remote past. It has an 
undercurrent of paganism, which is not 
contradicted by the Catholic atmosphere 
pervading the slow movement of this 
sonata, any more than the truly pagan 
hymn of St. Francis of Assisi contra- 
dicted his Catholicism. Technically the 
new sonata is not very intricate, nor does 
it seriously arouse the prejudices of the 
conversative element in modern music. 
But an insistence upon certain character- 
istics of the older modes, treated with 
great freedom, gives it a very individual 
harmonic flavor, and the mere fact that, 
though it opens distinctly in A Minor, 
there is one flat at the key signature 
gives a hint of what is to follow, for 
that is clearly the signature of the 
Phrygian Mode on A, the third church 
mode. But these-are details. What is 
more important is the broad conception 
of the work, which makes it one of the 
best violin sonatas of recent years. The 
performance suffers a little by the fact 
that the two players were not well 
matched, but it was at least good enough 
to convey an adequate impression of the 
nobility of the music. 


The week-end concerts included re- 
citals by Pachmann and Mark Hambourg, 
a Queen’s Hall Ballad concert and the 
usual Sunday fixtures, which do not give 
the critic much to write about. There is, 
however, one gratifying circumstance to 
be placed on record, and that is that in 
each case money was turned away from 
the doors. It is an encouraging omen 
for the season that there should have 
been in those two days, in London, more 
people eager for music than our concert 
halls could accommodate. I have, I be- 
lieve, already suggested in these columns 
that the present season will be a test of 
the feasibility in London of the more am- 
bitious type of concert, and it is well that 
the test should open under such condi- 
tions. 

At his last recital Douglas Marshall 
made an innovation by inviting Mme. 
Adey Brunel to recite a number of poems 
as a preface to his singing of Alec Rob- 
ertson’s musical version of them. Con- 
sidering the large proportion of singers 
who neglect their diction, there is much 
to be said for the idea, but this does not 
apply to Mr. Marshall, who is always 
intelligible. In this instance it had the 
effect of bringing home to us that the 
poems selected by Mr. Robertson did not 
clamour for a musical setting at all. -He 
handled them very discreetly, and for 
that very reason his songs lacked the 
true lyrical character. 


The following evening Ursula Gre- 
ville, with Owen Mase as accompanist, 
provided an interesting set of illustra- 
tions to a lecture by Leigh Henry on 
“The Aria: Its Growth in Form and Feel 
ing.” Leigh Henry has a brilliant mind, 
and a great felicity in finding analogies 
in which to clothe his somewhat original 
views of musical history. It was, how- 
ever, a mistake on his part to write his 
lecture and read it to the audience, for 


he has a tendency to long sentence. 
which demand more attention than th, 
average listener is prepared to og \, 
When printed, his lecture will proy, 
have deserved far greater considera: ) 
than was given it. Without being a g)...; 
singer in the’popular sense, Miss Gre, |}, 
has a pretty voice which she uses \. ;;} 
finished art. 

A concert given this week at the } 5. 
timer Hall was remarkable for the ) »y. 
elty of its program. It was given }, 
Gerald Cooper, who has much to | \r; 
before he can convince us that he is gy 
to be a good singer, but so long as }, 
gives us such good concerts we are quite 
prepared to extend an unprofessiona! jn. 
dulgence to the modest share he ta <0; 
in them. Two voices, a string quin ‘ct, 
flute, English horn and harpsichord ¢ \y. 
stitute an assembly of resources w) ch 
lends itself to many interesting possi! (jj. 
ties. Here we had some old Eng: s} 
classics, some Bach and Mozart, «nj 
three interesting modern works. Those 
were Arthur Bliss’ wordless rhapsody for 
two voices and seven instruments, Ph |ip 
Heseltine’s setting of five poems by Y« its 
and Bernard Van Dieren’s verson of 
Morike’s “Schén Rohtraut” with str ny 
quartet accompaniment. All three proved 
worthy of the mast serious attention. 


A lecturing engagement prevented ie 
from hearing Irene Scharrer’s Chopin re- 
cital but her playing stands in no need 
of praise, for she has an ever-growing 
circle of admirers. 

The course of the Promenade Concerts 
this week has been uneventful, the one 
novelty, a suite by Gabriel Fauré, 
“Masques et Bergamasques,” having 
failed to arouse more than languid in- 
terest. For the rest the two topics of 
general conversation among musicians 
are the Beecham affair and the prospects 
of four great series of Symphony Con- 
certs, of which the first opens to-morrow. 


EDWIN EVANS. 
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Philadelphia Record. 





ful. Technique of both hands excellent. 
can concert platform.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Polk scores SUCCESS in Recital at Academy.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


* What the PHILADELPHIA CRITICS say about 


RUDOLPH POLK 


“Established himself as one of the MOST MUSICALLY INTERESTING players 
heard in many a day. POLK WINS AUDIENCE ON FIRST 


Young American 
Violinist 


APPEARANCE.” — 


“Polk SCORES CONCERT TRIUMPH. Should meet with few obstacles on road to fame.” 
—K. C. B. in Philadelphia Press. 


“Polk makes VERY SUCCESSFUL début.” —Philadelphia North American. 


“Young violinist MAKES EXCELLENT IMPRESSION. Tone both beautiful and power- 
Should make a name for himself on the Ameri- 


Address all communications to 171 WEST 7ist STREET, New York 
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| JENNY LIND HONORED 


BY WORCESTER SINGERS 





gsther Pearson and Other Swedish Art- 
ists in Celebration—Choral 
Forces Heard 


WORCESTER, MAss., Oct. 22.—Songs 
that Jenny Lind sang in Worcester six- 
ry-nine years ago, were sung again last 
evening by Bsther E. Pearson, soprano 
of Chicago, at a Jenny Lind memorial 
concert held in the First Swedish 
Lutheran Church of this city. The pro- 
cram Which was arranged by J. Fritz 
Harts, music director of the church, was 
presented by Miss Pearson, the Swedish 
Glee Club of Worcester, Robert Lof- 
strom director, and by the church choir 
and the Luther League orchestra, also 
of the church. Orchestral, glee and 
choral numbers met with hearty appre- 
ciation from the audience that filled. th2 
big auditorium, but it was the “Jenny 
Lind Songs” that scored the warmest re- 
sponse: Miss Pearson sang with sym 
pathy, her voice showing excellent train- 
ing. 

Last spring’s Swedish Singing Festi- 
vals in Worcester and Boston, were re- 
viewed in Mechanics’ Hall last evening 
before a gathering of nearly 1500 per- 
sons by means of motion pictures. These 
were shown in connection with a concert 
program given under direction of the 
management of the festival in this city. 
Soloists were Harold Lindau, tenor, and 
Paul Hultman, pianist. Mr. Hultman 
has just returned to his home in Worces- 
ter after a tour of nearly four months in 
Europe, and he was warmly welcomed by 
friends and admirers on his appearance 
last evening. Mr. Lindau, who is to be 
one of the leading artists at a monster 
Jenny Lind Centennial Concert to be held 
in Poli’s Theater Sunday evening, Oct. 
31, scored strongly last night in his pre- 
sentation of the aria “Che Gelida 
Manina” from Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” 
A Polonaise by Chopin, and a Rubinstein 
Etude were among Mr. Hultman’s con- 
tributions to the program. Mr. Hult- 
man has always been recognized as a 
brilliant pianist, but there was an added 
warmth and sympathy in his playing last 
night that appealed strongly to his hear- 
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Mme. Mihr-Hardy’s pupil 
MARION TELVA 
Contralto 


Has been ENGAGED by the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


She will make her Début with 
the Company this Season. 


NNA 


Her Thorough Musical Training as a Concert Pianist, Organist, Singer and Conductor Enables Her to Coach and Accompany Artists in 


OPERA—ORATORIO AND RECITAL 


ers. The Thule Singing Club, Ernest A. 
Francke, leader, and the Swedish Glee 
Club, Robert Lofstrom, director, added 
welcome selections to the evening’s pro- 
gram. A thirteen-year-old boy, Russell 
Carlson, gave excellent account of him- 
self at the piano during the showing of 
the pictures. Erland Richter, an edi- 
tor of Svea, the leading Swedish news- 
paper in this part of the country, opened 
the program with an address on the sub- 
ject of “Swedish Song.” T. C. L. 


Active Season Booked for John Quine 


An active season has been booked by 
the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau for the 
young American baritone, John Quine, 
who made his début in Aeolian Hall, 
New York season before last. Mr. 
Quine was heard in his annual New 
York recital this season on Monday 
afternoon, Oct. 25. His engagements in- 
clude Faribault, Minn., on Nov. 8, St. 
Louis on Nov. 17, and a concert at 
Haverhill, Mass, during November. 
Then Mr. Quine goes to the Pacific Coast 
for a four weeks’ tour, which will com- 
promise some twenty concerts from 
about Jan. 10 to Feb. 12. 

Upon his return East he is to sing at 
New Brunswick, N. J., on Feb. 23, in 
Greeneville, S. C., on March 7, in Cin- 
cinnati on April 21, in Bowljng Green, 
Ohio. on May 5, in Memphis, Tenn., on 
May 7, and in Lorain, Ohio, on May 10. 


Harold Land Has Many Re-engagements 


Harold Land, who achieved a notable 
success at the recent Maine Festival, 
where he sang both baritone and bass 
réles, has his usual large number of re- 
engagements on his calendar for this 
season. He gave a return recital at 
Philipsburgh Hall, Yonkers, on Oct. 13, 
as the opening event of the Yonkers Con- 
cert Course. The baritone’s distinguished 
work in the “Elijah” at Newburgh last 
May has led to his re-engagemefit for 
Oct. 31. Another return engagement 
takes him to Jersey City for the first of 
the Friday Forum Recitals. He goes to 
Port Chester, N. Y., on Nov. 7; to Yonk- 
ers, on Nov. 15; to the Rubinstein Club 
of New York, on Nov. 20; to the New 
York Lyric Club, on Jan. 10, and to 
Minneapolis on Jan. 20. 
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RICHMOND CLUB’S CRY 
FOR HELP IS HEEDED 





Whirlwind Campaign for Funds Will 
Prevent Disbandment of 
Wednesday Forces 


RICHMOND, VA., Oct. 30.—At_ the 
second board meeting of the Wednesday 
Club held at the residence of its presi- 
dent, George W. Stevens, it was dis- 
covered that an alarming state of affairs 
existed regarding the financial condition 
of the organization which is entering 
upon its twenty-eighth season. It was 
decided to launch a whirlwind campaign 
to obtain guarantors for the concerts and 
to build up the chorus to its former size; 
this branch of the club’s work having 
been suspended on account of war activi- 
ties. Subscriptions have commenced to 
pour in from all sides. One of the first 
came unsolicited for $100.00 from the 
Southern Musical Bureau which is giv- 
ing Richmond a splendid series of con- 
certs this year at popular prices. The 
local press has taken up the campaign, 
and from the present prospects the Mu- 
sical Festival will be the finest in many 
years. 

In line with the progressive program 
of the club, its board elected to the posi- 
tion of director, Jean Trigg. Miss Trigg, 
who has had wide experience in this 
work, leaves this week for New York 
to select music for the chorus and to 
select artists for the coming festival. 
Other elections were those of Norman 
Call, to the post of vice-president of the 
club and member of the board. Authur 
Scrivenor was elected to the board after 
an absence of several years. Mr. Call 
was also chosen to head the music com- 
mittee whose other members are Miss 
Trigg and Howard D. Bryant. The 
president has also announced a subscrip- 
tion of fifty dollars from the Richmond 
Male Choral Society. G. W. J., Jr. 





Claussen Substitutes for Schumann 
Heink in Recital at Lowell, Mass. 


LOWELL, MaAss., Oct. 23.—Mme. 
Schumann Heink was scheduled to ap- 
pear at the Strand Theater, Lowell, on 
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Oct. 8, but owing to illness the date was 
advanced to Oct. 19. Even then the 
contralto could not appear and the East- 
ern Concert Bureau, not wishing to post- 
pone again, substituted Julia Claussen, 
mezzo-soprano; Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, and Irma Seydel, violinist. In spite 
of the disappointment of not hearing 
Mme. Schumann Heink there was a very 
large audience, and no disappointment in 
the work of the substitute artists. Mme. 
Claussen’s singing of the familiar “Mon 
Coeur s’Ouvre a ta Voix,” from Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah” and Mr. 
Middleton’s virile offering of Handel’s 
“Arm Ye Brave” were most enthusiasti- 
cally received. Miss Seydel also gave 
much pleasure. A. L. M. 





Concert Series for Geneva, N. Y. 


GENEVA, N. Y., Oct. 16—W. W 
Gracey and the Women’s Music Club of 
Geneva have announced a series of five 
concerts by famous artists for the com- 
ing season. These will include the New 
York Chamber Music Society; May 
Peterson of the Metropolitan; Albert 
Spalding, violinist; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone of the Metropolitan, and Allen 
McQuhae, tenor. 
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Heniot Levy in Recital 


Impressions of childhood, though’ not always 
argute, are often more right than the pondered de- 
cisions of later years. The writer of this review, 
when a youngster, remembers hearing Heniot Levy, 


the pianist, play with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra at a Sunday concert. The impression re- 
ceived was that the quality of Mr. Levy’s work 
was delighiful. Of the many pianists that have played 
at the Sunday concerts, most have been forgotten, 
while this artist stands foremost in the writer's 
memory. 

It was then a pleasure to look forward to hearing 
Mr. Levy play a Chopin program at the First 
Baptist Church last evening. The actual hearing of the 
program was not a bit less pleasurable than the 
expectation, for Mr. Levy is a true artist. The 
program was divided into four parts, the first being 
the Fantasie, op. 49, F minor. The rendition as a 
whole was very satisfactory. 

The second part of the program was the popular 
Sonata, op. 35. Mr. Levy’s interpretation is origi- 
nal in places, but always sane and_ substantial. 
Beauty is never sacrificed for pounding, by which 
many a performer hopes to produce a stunning effect. 
The funeral march was played beautifully and the 
technique in the Presto was flawless. 

Three Ballades, F minor, A fiat major and G 
minor, made up the third group and the Sonata, 
op. 58, was the concluding number. Nothing but 
praise can be said in criticism of the performance 
of these works. 


Levy Heard in Chopin Recital 
Eminent Pianist Gives Concert 
Heniot Levy, eminent pianist, was heard here 
last night after an interval of years, in a Chopin 
recital. Mr. Levy gave a highly meritorious per- 
formance, letting his hearers into the inner secrets 
of the great Pole’s individuality. Even Chopin’s 
greatest admirers have had many slighting words to 
say about his sonatas, and it is a genuine service 
to music whenever they are performed, and espe- 
cially so when interpreted with such penetrating and 
knowing science as by Mr. Levy. His art is above 
all poetic, but he also has a very sensitive ear for 
the harmonic and rhythmic individualities of Chopin. 
The B flat minor had all its uncanny originality 
standing forth, without overemphasis of boldly origi- 
nal design. In the more mature and, so to speak, 
civilized B flat Sonata the touch of mundane ele- 
gance in melodic touch was reflected in the first 
allegro, while the largo was interpreted exactly in 
the bewilderingly Schumanesque spirit of its form 
and very atmosphere. The scherzos in both sonatas 

were marvelously played. 
Victor Nilsson, The Minneapolis Journal, 
October 21. 


April 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 
Address: 
526 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
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CREATORE OPERA FORCES 
PERFORM IN SYRACUSE 





Four Offerings, Admirably Cast, Heard 
by Large Audiences— 
Fokines Appear 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 25.—The Cre- 
atore Opera Company made its first ap- 


pearance here last week in “La Forza 
del Destino,” “Rigoletto,” “Faust” and 
“Otello” at the Empire Theater. A 
large audience, the opening evening, was 
much interested in the beautiful voice 
of Agnes Robinson who sang the role of 
Leonora. Her singing of ‘Madre, pietosa 
Virgine”’ won her a well deserved ova- 
tion. Francesco Bucca-Fusca as Don 
Alvara and Silvio Giravelli as Don Carlo 
sang and acted with accustomed freedom 
and abandon. In “Rigoletto” the work 
of Wadsworth, Provandie and Salvatore 
Sciaretti stood out pre-eminently. The 
cast was better balanced than in the 
other operas. Alice Mesleri as Gilda dis- 
played a pleasing voice and Nino Ruisi 
as Sparafucile and Sibyl Conklin as 
Maddalena were excellent in their parts. 
At the matinee, “Faust” was performed 
with Paul Mornzo as Faust, Nino Ruisi 
as Mephistopheles, Alice Mesleri as Mar- 
guerite, Henrietta Wakefield as Siebel 
and Antonio Scarduzi as Valentine. 

The closing performance of “Otello” 
was less fortunately cast, Silvio Garevelli 
in the part of Jago. being the only one 
who sang and acted with authority and 


ease. Marion Veryl was lovely to look 
upon, but her voice was not heard in 
its full beauty on account of apparent 
nervousness. Signor Bucca-Fusco as 
Otello, Giuseppe Martelotti, Arthur 
Dhosch, Vito Moscato and Sibyl Conklin 
completed the cast. Signor Creatore di- 
rected all performances. 

Michel Fokine and Vera Fokina ap- 
peared last week assisted by the Russian 
Ensemble: Maurice Limonick, pianist; 
Cyril Towbin, violinist; Vladimir Dubin- 
sky, ’cellist. The Russian Ensemble was 
heard in the Arensky Trio and in vari- 
ous solos. i. Vi Be 





Triumph for Mme. Alda at Flint, Mich. 


Following Mme. Frances Alda’s splen- 
did concert in Flint, Mich., her manager, 
Charles L. Wagner, received a telegram 
from James E. Devoe, under whose aus- 
pices the concert was given, stating that 
the Metropolitan prima donna was forced 
to repeat every number on her last group 
of six and the audience then demanded 
more. Mr. Devoe also stated that it was 
a most unusual performance and that 
in his experience he had seen few to 
equal it. 





Bernays, Publicity Man, Buys Play 


Edward L. Bernays, formerly pub- 
licity representative of the Diaghiliff 
Russian Ballet and Caruso, last week 
bought an interest in a Broadway dra- 
matic production. 


TOLEDO’S NEW SYMPHONY 
GIVES INITIAL CONCERT 





Under Lewis H. Clement, Orchestra 
Presents First of Six Concerts— 
Starts New Musical Endeavor 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 23.—The new 
Toledo Symphony Orchestra made its 
initial bow to the public on Oct. 20. The 
concert, the first of six concerts planned 


for the first season, was given at Scott 
High School Auditorium. The orchestra 
of fifty pieces, made up entirely of local 
players, under the leadership of Lewis 
H. Clement, achieved such unlooked for 
results in such a comparatively short 
period of rehearsal, that any who might 
have been dubious about the results of 
the first concert, were completely won 
over. 

The orchestra was assisted by Mrs. 
Albro Blodgett, soprano, who presented 
two groups of songs accompanied by 
Mrs. Harry W. Dachtler. 

Credit is due both to Mr. Clement who 
has been mainly instrumental in or- 
ganizing as well as conducting the or- 
chestra. Lynnel Reed is concertmaster, 
and John Koella, assistant conductor. 
Much credit is also due Mrs. Florence 
Whiteside who had charge of the sub- 
scription ahd ticket sale and of the rais- 
ing of the guarantee fund which has 
made possible the financing of the enter- 
prise. J. H. H. 


YOUNG BARITONE PLEASES 














GRAHAM 


McNAMEE 


Opinion of New York Critics 
Aeolian Hall Recital, October 22nd 


RICHARD ALDRICH, New York Times. 

Mr. McNamee sang a group of songs by Elder, 
Masters, Purcell, Marcello and Carissimi with great 
purity and finish of style, and with beautiful phras- 
ing and pointed expression. 
others in the later groups of the program were given 
a beautiful clear enunciation. 





Those in English, as 





Anyone who sings. the air “O Ruddier Than the 





Cherry” from Handel’s “Acis and Galatea” with such 





admirably flexible command over the “divisions,” 





with such finished phrasing and such excellent enunci- 





ation as Mr. McNamee showed, is doing a difficult thing very well indeed. For the songs 





that were heard in the later groups Mr. McNamee found apt and felicitous expression. 


Graham McNamee makes excellent use of a well-trained voice which is of agreeable quality 
He was heard among other things, in a number from Horatio 
Parker's “‘Hora Novissima,”” and one from Mendelssohn's ‘Elijah,’ but was at his best in Handel's 


“O Ruddier than the Cherry,” which revealed him as an oratorio singer par excellence. 
HENRY T. FINCK, New York Evening Post. 


and 


managed _ with artistic skill. 


YOUNG BARITONE PLEASES 


It was a programme consisting mostly of familiar numbers, sung here often by singers of 


repute. 


Yet Mr. McNamee emerged from the trial with much to his credit. 


He showed a very 


| pretty command of mezza voce and a delightful smoothness and accuracy in florid passages. 4 
| His taste is excellent and he showed yesterday a nice sense of style, which speaks well for his future 
W. J. HENDERSON, New York Herald. 


| Mr. McNamee’s musical tastes are evidently fine; he sang with a justness, a care and style as 


on the recital platform. 


prove it. 


Feeling he had, too, for the variety which lay between his numbers. . . . 


He sang 


| first from Old English and Italian, proving his suitability to oratorio, then ran through a well-chosen 


| miscellany. 


New York Sun. 


| There was a sound knowledge of technic, a mastery of phrasing, commendable diction. 


a 
His is essentially a lyric voice with great sweetness and smoothness of tone. 
trol is unusually good, and so delicate and finished was his singing of Haile’s “‘In the Moonlight,” 


that Mr. McNamee had to repeat it. 


McNAMEE, BARITONE, LIKED. 


New York Tribune. 
His breath con- 


New York Evening Mail. 


MAKES FINE IMPRESSION IN RECITAL AT AEOLIAN HALL 


Mr. McNamee’s voice is rich and sympathetic in quality and with his very good range there 


should be no limit to his possibilities as an artist. 


which received much applause. 


The recitative and air from Handel’s “‘Acis and 


New York Morning Telegraph. 





Management: 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


| 
Galatea’’ were particularly well sung, as was also the quaint old English ballad, “My Lovely Celia,” 
| 1 West 34th Street, New York 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey Wins Success in 7,. 
ledo 


TOLEDO, Oct. 22.—Mme. Corinne R 
Kelsey, American soprano, won a ; 
ous success when she sang here to-; 
before a capacity audience under th 
spices of the Toledo Women’s Club. 
program was much of a duplicate of :}.; 
given in Aeolian Hall; New York, in ¢h, 
spring, and evoked constant enthusi:.<, 
sufficient to command a return perf, 
ance this season. ° E. WW. 





Mildred Dilling to Re-appear With th. 
Harlem Philharmonic Club 


The Harlem Philharmonic Club hag ., 
gaged Mildred Dilling, harpist, to ap. 
pear at its concert in the ballroon. 0 
the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday mv rp. 
ing, Nov. 18. When Miss Dilling pla ye 
for this organization last winter, her ~\. 
cess was so great that all the mem); 
were unanimous in their desire to hay 
her re-appear at their concert this fal!. 





Walter Charmbury in New Studio 


_Walter Charmbury, the New York 
pianist and teacher, has opened his new 
studio, as he will be in the city all the 
season, occupied as soloist and teacher. 
Mr. Charmbury studied with Isidor 
Philipp in Paris and is particularly wel] 
known through his appearances with such 
artists as Johanna Gadski, Marie Rap- 
pold and Mme. Edvina of Covent Garden. 
He has been connected with Cornell Uni- 
versity as teacher of piano at its summer 
school. His career was interrupted by 
his being commissioned a lieutenant jn 
the A. E. F. and going overseas as a 
band leader for about a year and a half, 
but he has for some time since been sui. 
cessfully re-established. 
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Recitals—Concerts. 

Orchestra Engagements. 
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\Kubelik Welcomed as 
Composer and Virtuoso 
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New York’s big Hippodrome, where 
“stars” give their concerts, was the 
scene on Sunday evening, Oct. 31, of the 
frst appearance in New York in six 
years Of Jan Kubelik. The house was 
fjled with eager folk, devotees of the 
great Bohemian violinist, who years ago 
frst dazzled American music-lovers to 
whom the gifts of the Mischas and the 
Jaschas were as yet unrevealed. In the 
boxes sat noted colleagues, Eugen Ysaye, 
Mischa Elman, Toscha Seidel, Mishel 
Piastro and his brother, J. Piastro Bor- 
risoff, while in the auditorium one no- 
ticed many concert violinists of lesser 
fam ie. 

Kubelik has always been a “special at- 


traction,” special both in the-matter of 
drawing power and in the appeal he 
makes to the man in the street. To 
many he has represented for years the 
violinist of the day, in the same way 
that Paderewski has signified piano and 
the great Caruso song. This time the 
coming of Kubelik again drew a throng. 
It is not an unfamiliar sight to see a 
thousand persons on the stage at a re- 
cital of McCormack or Galli-Curci at the 
Hippodrome. When, however, the con- 
cert is given with orchestra and, in spite 
of the fact that one cannot hear the 
solo violinist and orchestra well from 
behind a crowd seated on the stage, 
their presence made necessary by the 
fact that there was no room for them in 
the house proper, is unusual. So it was 
last Sunday. 

The proceedings began somewhat later 
than the hour of 8:15. Richard Hage- 
man conducted the orchestra, made up 
largely of players of our Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra, in a spirited and 








CARMINE 


Violinist 





| 

| 

| That New England musi- 
| cal audiences are discriminat- 
| ing, admits of no discussion. 


From the viewpoint of the 
manager, both artist and au- 
dience may consider the best 
to have been attained when 
the comment is that always 
expressed after Mr. Fab- 
rizio’s appearance, as in Fall 
River: 


“The auditorium was 
crowded ** for the violin 
recital by Carmine Fabrizio. 
** The Woman’s Club have 
given their members and 
privileged friends many 
splendid treats in the musi- 
cal line, and that of yester- 
day will be remembered as 
one of the finest.” 


For available dates, season 1920- 
21, address: 


ELBERT A. WICKES 


441-2-3 Little Bldg. 
BOSTON 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


Faculty of International Reputation—ALL 

DEPARTMENTS OPEN DURING THE 

SUMMER, Dramatic Art, MUSIC, Languages 
Special Normal Vourse in 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Location and Surrounding; ideal for Sum- 
mer Study. For Catalogue and Summer Cir- 
cular address, Miss BERTHA BAUR, High- 
land Avenue & Oak Sts Cincinnsti, O 





FOLK SONGS 
WITH COMMENTS 


Address: 6 Beacon St., Boston 


CONSTANCE €> HEN RY 


GIDEON 


Available 
Between New York and Chicago: 
March 3-11 
Between Chicago and Louisville: 
March 12-20 
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The Logically Correct Method of Voice Production 
Studio: 333 West End Avenue, NEW Y 


ORK 


well conceived performance of the 
“Magic Flute’ Overture of Mozart. 
Then came Kubelik, the mighty. As 


he stepped from the wings the house 
resounded with far-echoing applause— 
applause that meant that his return was 
eagerly awaited and a most welcome 
event in the season’s music. The ap- 
plause continued while the _ violinist 
bowed and bowed. One saw at once that 
he was not at ease, that he was more 
than nervous. And it was but natural, 
for he had not only the responsibility of 
a New York appearance, but also the 
anxiety of introducing his own Concerto 
in C Major. This was the work which 
he played first on last Sunday evening’s 
program. There can be no doubt that 
had he chosen to play any other concerto 
as his first number on this occasion he 
would have played more evenly than he 
did, especially in the first movement. 
This concerto, one of three that he com- 
posed during the war, is in the first place 
a most taxing work, replete with brist- 
ling technics. In idiom it is decidedly 
national, recalling Smetana rather than 
Dvorak. The themes are melodic, the 
development skilful, the instrumenta- 
tion worthy of the highest praise. The 
slow movement, an Andante cantabile in 
E Major, impressed us most. 

Mr. Kukelik played also with orchestra 
two familiar Saint-Saéns pieces, the 
“Havanaise” and the “Introduction and 
Rondo Capriccioso.” In both these works 
he gave great pleasure and was ap- 
plauded heartily at their conclusion. His 
passage work in thirds in the “Hava- 
naise” recalled his best style. On the 
whole there was a great deal of the Ku- 
belik we have known before, the same 
ease of execution, the same crystal pure 
tone in cantilena, and a certain obiec- 
tiveness that some call cold, and Kube- 
lik’s admirers call spiritual aloofness. 
His tone seemed smaller, too, than that 
of most of the virtuosi who play for us 
on four gut strings these days. Yet, 
are we not living in the day of the big 
tone, when so much is sacrificed to the 
production of quantity? We have be- 
come accustomed to a use, in reality an 
overuse, of the vibrato from the Auer 
school, which makes for a certain sen- 
suous quality which present-day audi- 
ences dote on. 

There were smaller pieces for encores, 
in which he had the valuable assistance 
of Pierre Augieras at the piano. These 
included some of his own pieces, Mélodie 
and “Pierrette.” Later in the program 
came the Paganini D Major Concerto, in 
which Kubelik was ever certain to ride 
to triumph. The writer of these lines 
was unable to remain to hear this per- 
formance. He is informed that it was 
a brilliant exhibition of the violinist’s 
best qualities. And there were encores 
again at the close. All said and done, 
Kubelik is Kubelik. He will interfere 
in all likelihood with the activities of no 
other violinist, nor will they with his. He 
has always had his following; he seems 
to have it in 1920 as much as ever. 

Mr. Hageman deserves a meed of 
praise for his finely adjusted accompani- 
ments for the soloist and also for his 
reading of Dvorak’s “Carneval’” Over- 
ture, which was listed between the Saint- 
Saéns pieces and the Paganini concerto. 

A. W. K. 








Nyredghazi’s Chopin 
Plumbs New Depths 








The difference of opinion expressed 
about the playing of Ervin Nyredghazi 
is one of the most interesting features 
of the young man’s recent appearances 
here. His second recital in Carnegie’s 
Hall on the afternoon of Oct. 30, 
strengthened the impression of his ex- 
traordinary ability. Beginning with 
Schubert’s Impromptu, Opus 90, he 
offered the “Appasionata” Sonata of 
Beethoven, superbly played. The Chopin 
group was a revelation. Never since de 
Pachmann has the present writer heard 
such Chopin and there were things about 
it that even de Pachmann never did, a 
vague faery-like quality, virile yet de- 
cadent, an Edgar Allen Poe-esque atmos- 
phere without which so much of Chopin 
is as Czerny. The Debussy “Arabesque” 
was another delicious bit, but the Saint- 
Saéns Toccata which followed was dull- 


ish and rather noisy. 


FLECHTE 


Rare Old Violins, Violas, Cellos 
Finest Italian Strings, Bows, Boxes 
Highest Grade Repairing 
500 Fifth Ave. (Corner 42nd St.), New York 
Phone Vanderbilt 2183 





As an encore Mr. Nyredghazi gave 


Sinding’s “Marche -Grotesque.” Rach- 
maninoff’s G Minor Prelude, Liszt’s 
Valse Impromptu and Twelfth Rhap- 


sodie completed the program, none 
of which was especially striking. Viewed 
as a whole, this pianist’s work is unique. 
He has an impeccable technique, a sense 
of phrase and the climax thereof, that is 
extraordinary in such a youth, and, as in 
the “Winter Wind” Etude of Chopin, an 
ability to get things out of the keyboard 
that are hidden from all but a few. He 
achieves all this and “gets” his audience 
in spite of a ridiculously studied walk 
and bow, and the long hair that one 
thought had vanished from the concert 
stage except in plays about musicians. 
Genius, however, has its. own standards 
(or lack of same) and Ervin Nyred- 
ghazi is undoubtedly of that goodly fel- 
lowship. a. &. 





of Ear-Training Supple- 
ments 


The review of ear-training supple- 
ments of the Progressive Series of Piano 
Lessons in MUSICAL AMERICA of Oct. 23, 
inadvertently omitted the identity of the 
author of the supplements, Emerson 
Whithorne, a co-editor of the Art Publi- 
cation Society. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


Songs Newly Published. 
For Recital Programs. 
Ie BUVIRS Oe UG. cs Sasae eb es cee $0.30 
A Book, A Rose, 
(Words by Emily Dickinson) 
TAS TINS 5 ois cles Galea bee aes .60 
(Poem by Mabel Linn) 
All for medium or high voice. 
Music by 
HAROLD E. HAMMOND 


A composer new to the public 
whose work 
commands attention, inspires interest, 
charms with its originality, its melodic 
richness, its modern yet not ultra mod- 
ern trend. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
Publishers 


64 East Van Buren St., Chicago 
Eastern Agency: Harold Flammer, Inc., 
56 W. 45th St., New York City. 
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Teacher of Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey. 
Evan Williams, Harry McClaskey, John 
Barnes Wells, Robert Parker, Isabel Rhys, 
Blanche Upham Mason, Gwilym Miles, and 
over six hundred and fifty pupils now in 
responsible positions. 

For all particulars apply to 70 Carnegie 
Hall, 154 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Tel. Circle 1472. 
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“Esther Cutchin, the pianist, made New York 
like her.” 
—Charles D. Isaacson in the N. Y. Globe, 
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Troy, N. Y.—Margaret Treanor, a 
pupil of Clara Stearns, has been engaged 
as organist of St. Bridget’s Church in 
Watervliet. 


* * * 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The latest addition 
to local music circles is Ada Louise 
Bell, soprano, of Chicago, who has 
opened a studio‘in the Norfolk Building. 

co * * 


St. JOHNS, ORE.—Georgia Rich pre- 
sented her pupil, Ethel Knopf, in a piano 
recital at the Christian Church recently. 
John Oliver, violinist, was the assisting 
artist. 

* * * 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—The Lotus Male 
Quartet of Boston, assisted by Carl 
Webster, ’cellist, gave a concert at the 
Calvary Baptist Church recently under 
the auspices of the Men's Club. 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA.—The recent pupils’ 
recital at the Robbins-Greiser School of 
Music was participated in by Winters 
McCue, Louise Lambert, Edna Mae 
Moore, Mabel Evans, Ray Matz and 
Mary and Io Woltz. 

* * * 

SOUTHINGTON, CONN. — A_ quartet 
composed of Mrs. Sisson, Miss Trebbe, 
Mr. Russ and Mrs. Roberts gave a con- 
cert at the State Reformatory at 
Cheshire recently. The concert was ar- 
ranged by Alice Pin Wilcox. 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The first of the 
musical services at Grace M. E. Church 
was held Sunday evening. The soloists 
were Elizabeth Robson, Kenneth Runkel, 
Laura Neville, Mildred Whittick, Ethel 
Lawless, Maybeth Mack and Myrtle Be- 
langee. 

* * * 

NEw BRITAIN, CONN.—Esther Pear- 
son, soprano, was the soloist at the recent 
concert at the Swedish Lutheran Church 
in commemoration of the birth of Jenny 
Lind. The pianist was Filmore Ohman 
of New York, son of the pastor of the 
church. 

ok of * 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Pupils of Prof. 
Edgar J. Parry were heard in a drawing 
room concert at the home of S. R. Bishop 
recently, the feature of the occasion be- 
ing the singing of Wilda Faye Gunnoe, 
who was presented with a gold medal for 
the excellence of last year's work. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Jean Nestoresco, 
violinist; Mme. Alice d’Hermanoy, so- 
prano; Eva Liminin, pianist, and Charles 
Lauwers, former conductor of the Chi- 
cago Opera, gave a delightful concert in 
the high school auditorium recently, in 
the first of the popular concert series. 


CepDAR FALLS, IowA.—Anna Gertrude 
Childs of the music faculty of the Iowa 
State Teachers’ College gave a folk- 
song lecture recital at Gilchrist Chapel 
recently. Miss Childs gave a number 
of programs at the different extension 
schools of the college during the past 
summer. 

* *K ok 

Boston.—Paul Thayer, tenor soloist 
at the Pilgrim Church; Louise Knowl- 
ton, ’cellist; Edith L. Winn, violinist, and 
Lucina Jewell, pianist, gave a concert 
at Dean Academy on the evening of Oct. 
22. The Academy Orchestra, under the 
direction of J. Dudley Hall, gave the 
opening number. | 4 

GAFFNEY, S. C—Agnes Alexander, 
contralto; Genevieve Hunt, pianist; Gor- 
don Westrope, violinist; Hazel Swiss- 
helm, pianist; Frank L. Eyer, organist, 
assisted by Lady Corinne Doles, reader, 
members of the faculty of the music de- 


partment of Limestone College, were 
heard in recital recently. 
o* * * 

WHEELING, W. VA.—The Woman’s 


Club, of which Mrs. Harold Brennen is 
president, presented an interesting pro- 
gram, arranged by Mrs. George B. Wil- 
son and Mrs. T. H. Meighen, at its re- 
cent meeting. Those taking part were 
Nan Smith, Edith Edmundson, Mrs. Ed- 
win Wiedebusch, Albert L. Aplin, J. L. 
B. Connelly, Margaret Roberts, Graham 
Marsh, Bernard J. Schaffer, Mrs. Anna 
Hilton Otto, Hazel Seamon, Mrs. Edward 
Stifel and Nell Shafer. 
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WicuiTtAa, KAN.—Harry Evans, the di- 
rector of the Central Christian Church 
choir and Municipal Chorus, has been 
appointed conductor of the Lyric Club 
of this city, a glee club composed of busi- 
ness men of Wichita, organized for the 
purpose of studying and performing 
masterworks for male Voices. 


Utica, N. Y.—Russell Carter, special- 
ist in music for the State Education De- 
partment, gave an address at the recent 
meeting of the Central New York Chap- 
ter of the American Guild of Organists, 
on “What the State Is Doing for Educa- 
tion Through Music.” Mr. Carter is a 
charter member of the chapter. 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Mrs. C. M. Young 
was the speaker at the last meeting of 
the Fine Arts Department of the 
Woman’s Club, and announced that 


Iowa, in proportion to her population,. 


has made the greatest growth in musical 
clubs of any state for the period from 
January to July of this year. 

cK 


CoLumBIA, S. C.—The second recital 
of the season given by the faculty of the 
Conservatory of Music of Columbia Col- 
lege took place on Oct. 18, when the 
program was given by Anna May Pit- 
man, pianist; Etta C. Dines, soprano; 
Eva Wynne, soprano; Clara Sibyl Smith, 
violinist, and Katherine Clinckscales, ac- 
companist. 


* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—Ernest Seitz, pianist, 
gave the first of a series of recitals at 
the Music Hall of the Toronto Conserva- 
tory of Music recently. Paul Morenzo, 
formerly a teacher of singing in Toronto, 
appeared in the réle of Twuriddu in 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” witih the Crea- 


.tore Grand Opera Company during its 


recent visit. 
* * aK 

TORONTO, CAN.—Dominico Marduzzi, 
a local Italian laborer, has left for Italy 
to study singing at the Academy of Mu- 
sic in Naples. A wealthy Detroit man 
is financing the expenses of his trip and 
studies. Alberta Guerrero, pianist, who 
is on the staff of the Hambourg Con- 
servatory of Music, appeared as soloist 
at the Allen Theater last week. 


WICHITA, KAN.—A reception to some 
of its friends was given by the Wichita 
Musicians’ Club at the residence of the 
president, Mrs. E. Higginson, on Fri- 
day last. Under the competent direction 
of Jessie L. Clark the club sang Rossiter 
G. Cole’s cantata, “The Broken Troth,” 
the solo parts being taken by Marcia Hig- 
ginson and Mrs. Charles D. Carter. 

LYNCHBURG, VA.—The first concert of 
the season at Sweetbriar College, a few 
miles from Lynchburg, took place Oct. 8, 
when Helen Rose Reichert, a new in- 
structor in the piano department, gave a 
recital. Miss Reichert proved herself 
to be an artistic pianist. She comes to 
Sweetbriar from New York, where she 
has been studying with Stojowsky. 


Norwoop, OHI0.—The Norwood Musi- 
cal Club began its season’s activities this 
week with a program at Carnegie Hall. 
Those participating were Dorothy 
Weller, Ida Anderson Klein, Clara Salle 
Reinhardt, Clara Nocka Eberle, Mrs. 
Clarence Browning, Beatrice Lindsay 
and Elizabeth South Crane. Mrs. 
Charles Hess was chairman of the day. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—The first concert 
of the Matinee Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. Ora Delpha Lane is president, was 
given in the I. O. O. F. clubrooms re- 
cently. Those appearing on the program. 
were: Dorothy Stevens, Tom Wells, 
Mrs. Theodore Axline, Mrs. John A. Pfis- 
ter, Nellie Galligher, Gertrude Schu- 
macher, Buehl Mason and Leona Grand- 
staff. “i 


BANGOR, ME —At the annual meeting 
of the Bangor Festival Chorus Associa- 
tion, the following officers were re- 
elected for the ensuing year: Frank R. 
Atwood, president; Fred Sargent, vice- 
president; Mrs. Robert T. Clark, treas- 
urer; Josephine Wiggin, secretary; 
Elizabeth Hayes, librarian; Adelbert W. 
Sprague, conductor, and Dorothy Doe, 


pianist. ; 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—-Helen Schnei- 
der, pupil of Hugo Mansfeldt, was heard 
in a piano recital at the Mansfeldt Club 
recently. Ethel Palmer gave a piano 
recital at the Ada Clement Piano School 
on Friday evening of last week. Sig- 
mund Beel, violinist, and George Mc- 
Manus gave a sonata recital at Wheeler 
Hall recently, featuring the sonatas of 


Beethoven. 
5 ok * 


CHICAGO.—The opening concert of the 
season of the Musicians’ Club of Women 
was given Monday afternoon in the re- 
cital hall of the Fine Arts Building. Ruth 
Bradley, Alma Birmingham, Mildred 
Brown, Anna Cada, Leta Murdock, Fran- 
ces M. Paperte, Elizabeth Olk-Roehlk, 
Monica Graham Stults, Zetta Gay Whit- 
son and Marion Lychenheim took part in 


the program. 
ok * * 


NEW HAVEN, Conn.—Sig. Leonardi 
presented a number of his pupils in a 
concert at Wentworth Hall last week. 
Those taking part were S. Grillo, L. 
Carlson, E. Cramer, G. Toole, P. Wart- 
man, A. Papa, M. Krikorian, E. Salva- 
tore, T. H. Foster, C. Abbott, A. Cia- 
burri, G. Downey, C. Grillo, J. V. Farrell, 
F. Dale, A. M. Gully, G. Pritz, R. King 


and F. Rubin. 
* * * 


WILMINGTON, DeEL.—Eleanor Girton 
Kemery, contralto, presented two of her 
pupils, Mrs. Rita Viohl Krapf, soprano, 
and Carolyn Conly, contralto, in a re- 
cital at the Century Club Hall recently. 
One of Mrs. Krapf’s offerings was 
David’s “Charmant Oiseau,” with flute 
obbligato by Paul Harden. The accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. Mary 
Decker Wallace. | 


2k ok 


KANSAS City, Mo.—The first morning 
musicale of the new Phi Epsilon So- 
rority was given at the' Grand Avenue 
Temple recently, the proceeds of which 
were added to the scholarship fund for 
a deserving music student. rs. Arthur 
Brookfield, Mrs. George Rider, Mrs. 
Stuart Forbes, Mrs. Ralph Street and 
Alice Johnson were the artists appear- 
ing on th's occasion. 

* * * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL—Mme. Rose 
Relda Cailleau, accompanied by Mrs. 
John McGaw, pianist, and Christopher 
Howell, flautist, assisted by Raymond 
White, pianist, gave the program at the 
meeting of the Pacific Musical Society 
at the Fairmont Hotel recently. Harold 
Pracht, baritone, and Uda Waldrop, 
composer, presented the program ‘at the 
California Theater last week. 


* * * 


SPOKANE, WASH.—C. Olin Rice, direc- 
tor of music in the North Central High 
School, has chosen Marjorie Kitto, Gor- 
don Russell and Belmar Ruble for the 
principal réles in Hadley’s “The Fire 
Prince” which will be given by the music 
department of the school this winter. 
The Lewis and Clark High School of 
which George A. Stout is director of 
music has chosen Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Death of Minnehaha” as the feature of 
the winter music festival. 

* * a 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Pier Adolfo Tirin- 
delli presented his students’ orchestra in 
a program at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music recently. Three promis- 
ing students were introduced as soloists, 
Berenice Jackson, violinist; Jane Beats, 
contralto, and Lucile Wilkin, pianist. 
Uberto Neely, first violin; Joseph Groff, 
second violin; Clifford Schauffert, viola, 
and A. C. Bowen, ’cello, constitute a new 
string quartet formed at the College of 
Music. It is under the direction of Wal- 
ter Heerman. 

$ * ok * 


TORONTO, CAN.—The Arthur Blight 
Studio Club is planning a big year, in- 
cluding the production of an operetta 
as well as excerpts from grand opera. 
The executives for the present year are 
Lady Eaton, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Blight, Mrs. W. G. McCaffrey, Mrs. R. 
E. Campbell, Warren I. Walker, Arthur 
Craig, Olive Shields, Clarice Packham, 
Ella McQuillan, Vera Hagerman, Elive 
Ockley, Marion Copp, Lila Sloan, E. M. 
Fleming, Charles Shearer, W. Brown, 
Mrs. Walker, Evelyn Graham and Betty 
McPherson. 


oe * ok 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—The first of a 
series of musical teas under the man- 
agement of Alice Spreckles and Stanislas 
Bem was given at the St. Francis Hotel 
on Tuesday afternoon of last week. The 
program was offered by Olga Steeb. Mrs. 
Alfred Hertz, Mme. Emelie Tojetti, Lulu 
Blumberg, Maud Fay, Mary Carr Moore, 
Lillian Birmingham, Mrs. Wm. Ritter, 
Mrs. E. E. Bruner, Mrs. Albert Elkus, 
Mrs. A. F. Bridge, Mrs. Uda Waldrop, 


——_ 
May Sinsheimer, Constance Alexan¢, 
and others were members of the rico, 
tion committee. 7 


* * * 


ToRONTO, CAN.—-The Oakville Choy.) 
Society has been reorganized for t, 
coming season with Rev. Father Sava, 
as president, Percy E. Bath as secre a), 
and E. de C. Fletcher as librarian. s\};). 
ley Jackson of Hamilton will take chirg, 
‘while Mrs. E. N. Keller of Oakyjjj; 
will be the pianist. A purse of gold wa, 
presented to E. R. Bowles, organist ap, 
choirmaster of Parkdale Methidig 
Church for fourteen years, on the (ccs. 
sion of his severing connection with :ha; 
church to accept a similar position yjt), 
Westminster Presbyterian Church. ) 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mytylene  Frike; 
Sites, who spent the summer at Schrvoy 
Lake, N. Y., studying with Oscar Seige 
has returned to Portland, singing j, 
Minneapolis and Spokane en route. | ow. 
ell Patton, pianist, has been engaged by 
the Ellison-White Bureau for a tour o 
Australia and New Zealand. At the re. 
cent meeting of the Schumann Soci-ty 


musical numbers were given by toy§ 


Marion Wheeler, pianist; Kathryn Shar. 
key, violinist; Edith Thomas Barber 
Mary Stevens Martin, Virgil Edwin Is. 
ham, pianists, and Genevieve Gilbert, so- 
prano. 

a. « 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—The San Jose Music 
Study Club held its first meeting of the 
season recently at which Mrs. Floyd Par- 
ton was heard in a group of songs. Ger. 
trude Field spoke on Music Settlement 
Work in New York as she saw it during 
her six years’ association with David 
Mannes. Marian Mahanna, viola player 
in the California Ladies’ String Quartet 
for the past three years, has moved to 
Fresno for an indefinite period, where 
she will become a member of the Fresno 
Symphony Orchestra. Edmund Cykler 
is taking her place in the quartet during 
her absence. 

* * & 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Mary C. O’Mal- 
ley presented her junior pupils in recital 
at the home of her sister, Mrs. E. E. Gam- 
bee, recently. Those heard were Helen 


Anton, Jane Berg, Nancy Murch, Helen 


Quinan, Gwendolin Pickins, Leonard 
Dawson, Marion Talboy, Ethel Marie 
Dawson, Cecella Donnerberg and Rich- 
ard Meager. Mrs. Arthur M. Prentiss 
also presented eight of her pupils in re- 
cital at the Ellison-White Conservatory 
of Music last week. Those taking part 
were Leona Davis, Russell Woodwara, 
Hazel Wigens, Isabel Polwarth, Adelbert 
Davis, Louise Davis, Rene Polwarth and 
Eleanor Look. 
* * * 


TORONTO, CAN.—A Thanksgiving re- 
cital was given at Cooke’s Church under 
the direction of Charles Leslie, choir- 
master, recently. Edna Read, soprano, 
and Ben Hokea, Hawaiian instrumental- 
ist, provided the program. The College 
Street Presbyterian Church gave a con- 
cert on Thanksgiving night, presenting 
J. Elcho Fiddes, tenor; Arline Thorley. 
soprano, and Martha Hogg, accompanist 
Joseph Quintille, harpist; Ada Fellowes- 
Cowlishaw, soprano; Frank E. Blach- 
ford, violinist, and G. D. Atkinson, or- 
ganist, gave the first of a series of con- 
certs at the Ontario Ladies’ College at 
Whitby, prior to Thanksgiving. 

* * & 

WORCESTER, MAss.—The Worceste! 
Woman’s Club opened its 1920-1921 sea- 
son Wednesday afternoon with a musi- 
cal program given by the Elite Quartet 
of Boston. Tuckerman Hall was filled 
to its capacity for the occasion and the 
numbers by the quartet were received 
with genuine appreciation. The four 
singers were Arthur Brooke, flautist: 
Herbert Sauviet, violinist; Carl Stock- 
bridge, ‘cellist, and Katherine Perkins, 
harp’st. The concert was followed by 2 
short business session in charge of the 
new president of the club, Mrs. Danie! 
F. Gay. The music department plans to 
take an active part in the year’s pro: 
gram of the Woman’s Club. 

*.* &* 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Treble Cle! 
Club held its first meeting of the season 
recently. It begins the year with the fol- 
lowing members: Mrs. Sanderson Reed, 
Mrs. Frank M. Taylor, Gertrude Ost, 
Mrs. Edward C. Reed, Mrs. Norris 3. 
Gregg, Mrs. Helen Fromme-Sched!:'. 
Mrs. L. M. Kribs, Gertrude Porter, M’s. 
O. B. Riddle, Mrs. Raymond McKalso", 
Madeline Stone, Mrs. J. F. Daneke, He'- 
mine Albers, Mrs. Donald Lamont, Ni. 
Dressel, Mrs. P. L. Fales, Mrs. W. '. 
Chatten, Mrs. C. W. Sherman, Genevie\« 
Butterfield, Mrs. Walter T. Parry, M’s. 
C. W. Brink, Helen Dekum. Mrs. Ros¢ 
Coursen Reed is director, and Mrs. Flecr- 
ence Youney is the accompanist. 
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The New York Singing Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Inc., will be addressed on Nov. 
g in Studio 810, Carnegie Hall Building, 
by Edmund J. Meyer, vocal pedagez, on 
“The Function of the Breath Bands Dur- 
ing the Act of Singing; and the Funda- 
mental Principle of Automatic Breath 
Control.” 





Many new and important engagements 
are listed for pupils of Sergei Klibansky, 
New York vocal instructor. George 
Grafe has been engaged for the new 
Klaw and Erlanger production “In Search 
of a Sinner.” Vivian Hart won the 
operatic scholarship of the Cornish 
School of Music in Seattle, Wash. Lotta 
Madden has been engaged for a concert 
in Portland, Ore. Ruth Pearcy will be 
heard as soloist in “The Persian Garden,” 
to be presented in Brooklyn shortly; and 
Florence McDonough scored successfully 


at the Sunday evening concert at the 
Ten Eyck Hotel in Albany, N. Y., and at 
the Fortnightly Club at Bennington, Vt. 





On Wednesday, Oct. 20, Gustave L. 
Becker gave an introductory talk to out- 
line a course of lectures to be given on 


subsequent Wednesday mornings, 11 to- 


12 o’clock, at the headquarters of the 
American Progressive Piano School at 
Carnegie Hall. A number of piano 
teachers, students and music lovers gave 
enthusiastic attention. 

The lectures, although they are in a 
general way to deal with musical art 
principles, from the three standpoints, 
creation, interpretation and apprecia- 
tion, will for a while, hold J. S. Bach as 
central figure. Mr. Becker will illus- 
trate his lectures at the piano. A lim- 
ited number of sincere music lovers, not 
of the school, will be admitted. 
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Bodanzky Presents Child 
Pianist and Young Italy 


——<—[—[—$—[—[—_——=>S=a=]{="Dana{a{EE"E"a=E=E=—==S 


The attractions of last Sunday eve- 
ning’s National Symphony concert were 
diverse and three-fold. The program be- 
gan with Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, 
unattempted thus far by Mr. Bodanzky 
in this city. New readings of this sym- 
phony seem always, after a fashion, to 
raise -controversial issues. The second 
feature of the night was the début of 
the fourteen-year-old pianist, Matilda 
Locus, whose coming has been writ large 
these past months, and the third was the 
first American performance of Malipiero’s 
second series of “Truthful Impres- 
sions” (“Impressioni dal Vero’). With 
so much weighty business in prospect 
a larger audience might have been ex- 
pected. 

In artistic importance, the disclosure 
of little Miss Locus’s gifts proved to be 


the momentous event of the occasion. 
She is an amiable appearing child, of 
unaffected manner, and with her short, 
white frock, long curls and pink ribbons 
might pass for several years younger. 
Her pianist‘c talent is genuine and con- 
siderable and, if not presently or in- 
judiciously exploited, should carry her 
i the course of its normal develop- 
ment to the high places of art and en- 
roll her among the elect. She rode to a 
resounding popular triumph upon the 
G Minor Concerto of Saint-Saéns, a work 
that both conceals and discloses. By 
dint of this vehicle the child succeeded 
in convincing her hearers that she pos- 
sesses a natural aptitude for the piano, 
technical powers of a remarkable de- 
scription and sound musical instinct; 
but inevitably demonstrated little or 
nothing touching those larger qualities 
of mind and emotional experience which 
identify the seasoned artist. To what 
degree she has the potentialities of these 
it will be necessary to await a future 
occasion to determine. But she showed 
poise and qualities above the flashy su- 
perficiality of the prodigy. She has strong 
arms (surprisingly so for her age), re- 
sililent wrists and agile fingers. Alread 

she manifests resources of power, whic 

will undoubtedly grow greater, and her 
finger work is deft and clean. The 
figuration and glib passage work which 
form the pianist’s major duties in this 
concerto Miss Locus did accurately, with 
evenness and pleasing tonal quality. The 
extent of her capabilities in the direc- 
tion of nuance and the singing legato 
touch can be estimated only when she 
attempts music of a more sustained char- 
acter. At all events, she pedals well 
and has a feeling for outlines. Her naive 
and pretty manner added to the pleasure 
of the audience. She was recalled re- 
peatedly after the concerto, and finally 
brought her teacher, Alexander Lambert, 
on the stage for his share of reflected 
giory. One hopes she will not be too 
frequently exposed to the dangers of 
Public appearances for several years 
to come. 

Malipiero’s “Impressions of Truth” are 
threé—a “Dialogue of the Bells,” a scene 
of “Cypresses and the Wind,” and the 
depiction of a rustic festival. They date 


from 1914-15, four years later than the 
first set. In Rome they achieved the 
sublime distinction of “creating an up- 
roar” and “raising violent controver- 
sies.” Music that can do these things is 
instantly canonized in certain intellec- 
tual camps nowadays. But one of the 
chief troubles with these Italian young 
bloods who are liberating their country’s 
music from the thralldom of opera is that 
in the process of worshipping such for- 
eign gods as Debussy, Strauss, Mous- 
sorgsky, Schénberg, Bartok and Stravin- 
sky, they forgot all about being Italian. 
Malipiero does not altogether yield to this 
nationalistic apostasy. There is a good 
deal of Italianism in these “impressions,” 
and it is conveyed thither in respectable 
measure from the scores-of Puccini. The 
misfortune of the sketches is not their 
dissonant texture, but their common- 
placeness and vacuity. The first begins 
well, with delicate tintinnabulatioéns and 
pretty conflicts of timbres and simul- 
taneous tonalities. Large chimes and 
lesser bell sounds mingle in a euphoni- 
ously discordant combat of overtones. 
But conventionality intrudes when the 
dainty dissonances relent. Individuality 
vanishes and the voices of reminiscence 
assert themselves. The sonorous climax 
of the movement comes from the re- 


ligious processional in “Tosca.” That, 
at all events, is Italian. Wagner’s 
“Waldweben” echoes darkly in Mali- 


piero’s cypress grove, and the spirits of 
Debussy and certain Russians ride the 
agitated winds. The third movement 
is said to “depict with intention to carica- 
ture a rustic féte, rough, brutal and 
tumultuous, with peasants who amuse 
themselves in their own way’—which is 
cheerful admission, but not _ proof. 
Tumult and roughness there are, but in 
the delineation of rustics—whether 
parodied or otherwise—Malipiero might 
profit by examining a certain page in 


the “Pastoral” Symphony of one Ludwig 
van Beethoven. 

Mr. Bodanzky conducted these highly 
colored pieces enthusiastically. Of the 
Eighth Symphony he gave a reading 
marked according to his custom, by ex- 
tremes of dynamic contrast and not a 
little roughness. a ae A 





Mary Mellish Makes 
Effective Recital Début 





It was a big audience that gathered 
to hear the New York recital début ot 
Mary Mellish on Friday evening, Oct. 
29, at Aeolian Hall, and its applause, 
given the young soprano throughout the 
evening, was spontaneous and _ hearty. 
There can be no question that she 
charmed her audience and that she 
might have added encores in _ several 
places. : 

Miss Mellish, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
for the last two years, is a lyric so- 
prano. And that her best singing is 
done in music of this type was dem- 
onstrated early in her program, when 
she gave a delightfully finished perform- 
ance of the difficult Mozart ‘“‘Idomeneus”’ 
ar‘o, one that had limpidity, charm and 
real Mozartian distinction. In the 
group with this she sang items of Han- 
del and Lully. Her French’ group, 
though lacking in significant music like 
Chausson or Duparc, had charming songs 
of Moreau, Hue and the Bachelet “Chére 
Nuit,” as well as a lovely Rhené-Baton 
song, “L’Ame des Iris” and Albert 
Wolff’s “Priere Normande,” the latter a 
rather tinkly affair. All these songs 
she delivered artistically. 

Musically the program reached its 
height in the Lieder group, Brahms’s 
“We Walked One Day,” “The Watchful 
Lover” and Strauss’s “Released,” ‘“To- 
morrow’ ’and Serenade—these sung in 
English. Here again the lyric quality 
of Miss Mellish’s voice won her the 
greatest favor in the Brahms “Gang zum 
Liebchen,” which she had to repeat, and 
the Strauss Serenade. Why she chose 
the magical “Befreit” we do not know, 
for it is a song essentially unsuited to 
her style and voice. She did as much 
with it as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, but we are certain it is not 
for any but dramatic sopranos. ‘‘Mor- 
gen” she would have done better had she 
not been burdened by “Befreit” which 
preceded it; the audience admired her 
singing of “Morgen” very much, and 
after it she divided the applause with 
Coenraad V. Bos, whose share in it was 
worthy of high praise. 

Carpenter’s “Les Silhouettes,” Tre- 
harne’s “A Widow Bird,” Wintter 
Watt’s “Pierrot,” Louis Versel’s “Dear 
Little Child” (an unoriginal and stupid 
bit) and Mana-Zucca’s “A-Whispering” 
comprised the final group, all of them 
sung admirably. At the close Miss Mel- 
lish might have sung several encores, but 
she confined herself to repeating the 
Mana-Zucca song, which the audience 
liked tremendously. In this, her début 





John Dennis Mehan’s Widow Will 
Continue His Teaching Work 





HEN John Dennis Mehan, the well- 

known New York vocal teacher, 
died on the morning of Oct. 8, his work 
was not cut short. So much those who 
counted his acquaintance one of the best 
things which life had brought them, 
whether as teacher or as friend, can re- 
call for their comfort. Over thirty 
years ago, while Mr. Mehan was teach- 
ing in Detroit, he marr‘ed Caroline 
Eleanor Cotharin, who has been his co- 
worker in the New York period which 


followed. Mrs. Mehan resumed her work 
on Oct. 18 and has a class of very fine 
voices. She began her evenings at home 
for her pupils the first week of Novem- 
ber, and her work is so far under way 
that the first of her musicales has been 
arranged for. Mrs. M. J. Engel will 
sing at it. 

Mr. Mehan, who was particularly well 
known as the teacher of such artists as 
Mary Jordan, Marie Morrisey, Evan 
Williams, Harry McClaskey, John Barnes 
Wells, Robert Parker, Isabel Rhys, 
Blanche Upham Mason and Gwilym 
Miles, also leaves a monumental volume 
entitled “A Synthetic Analysis of Pre- 
vailing Vocal Methods.” This book was 





the occupation of his few leisure hours 
for years. It is expected to be pub- 
lished soon. 

Mr. Mehan battled all his life with a 
serious handicap in the shape of a lame- 
ness resulting from infantile paralysis. 
He was crippled at the age of six and 
for a great part of his childhood was so 
frail that he could not even use crutches. 
Consequently his education had to be 
gained by himself. Notwithstanding 
this, he was teaching school at seven- 
teen. The courage which upheld him in 
this work was with him throughout his 
career, and many physically stronger 
men had occasion to wonder at the in- 
exhaustible energy which his activity 
manifested. He was simple in manner, 
broad and generous in faith, steadfast in 
friendship. 

That these qualities had endeared him 
to many was shown by the innumerable 
flowers which covered the bier at the 
services, held on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 
10. The service was conducted by the 
Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn. Among the honorary pallbearers 
were well-known artists who owed much 
of their success to Mr. Mehan’s teaching. 
With truth, Dr. Boynton said, “He will 
live on in the art which he has helned 
to make beautiful. ay Bs ae 


recital in New York, Miss Mellish dis- 
closed her natural gifts, her seriousness 
of purpose and real musical feeling. 
Mr. Bos at the piano played the ac- 
companiments magnificently. 
A. W. K. 
Spekane’s Male Choruses Organize for 
Season’s Activities 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 25.—Male cho- 
rus organizations of Spokane have taken 
up their work for the 1920 season. The 
Clarion Club held its first meeting Oct. 
12, at the Davenport Hotel and laid plans 
for an active season. The Mendelssohn 
Club held its initial meeting of the sea- 
son, Oct. 18. C. Olin Rice will be direc- 
tor and pianist of the Clarion Club and 
Thomas Moss will resume directorship 
of the Mendelssohn singers, for whom 
Charles Paul Tanner is accompanist. 

1 * 


Passed Away 


Johann Ernst Perabo 


Boston, Nov. 1.—Johann’ Ernst 
Perabo, formerly a concert pianist of 
wide reputation, died on Oct. 29, in West 
Roxbury, where for a year or more he 
had made h‘s home with the family of 
August B. Praetsch, who is identified 
with the music trade in Boston. Mr. 
Perabo had not been in good health for a 
year or more, following a fall, but he had 
continued his activities as teacher, with 
an occasional semi-public appearance as 
soloist!’ He was born at Wiesbaden, 
Germany, in 1845. He began his musi- 
cal studies at the age of five, and by the 
time he was eight, knew many Bach’s 
compositions by heart. He came to this 
country with h‘s parents in 1852. At 
first the family lived in New York, but 
later moved to Dover, N. H., and finally 
to Boston. Through the help of wealthy 
patrons Ernst was sent to Germany to 
study. His teachers, at Leipzig, were 
Hauptmann, Papperitz, Richter, Mo- 
scheles and Wenzel, the last being his 
favorite. He also studied composition 
with Carl Reinecke. : 


E. W. Barlow 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 30.—E. W. Bar- 
low, secretary of the Stradivara Phono- 
graph Company, died at the Portland 
Surgical Hospital, Oct. 21. Mr. Barlow 
was fifty-three years old. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Nettie Barlow, a 
daughter, Ruth Barlow, and a son, How- 
ard Barlow, conductor, of New York 
City. A man of kindly, gentle person- 
ality, a musician of fine attainments, a 
business man of exceptional ability, his 
passing leaves a void in social, mu- 
sical and business circles hard to fill. 

N. J. C. 




















Mrs. Jemima Kemp Priaulx 


As MusIcAL AMERICA went to press, 
word was received of the sudden death 
at her home in New York on Oct. 31, of 
Mrs. Jemima Kemp Priaulx, wife of Jo- 
seph M. Priaulx, for forty years con- 
nected with C. H. Ditson & Co. Mrs. 
Priaulx was the daughter of the late 
James L. Kemp of the firm of Ladagh & 
Kemp, organ builders. As a young girl, 
Mrs. Priaulx was in the employ of C. H. 
Ditson, and it was there that the couple 
met. They had been married about 
twenty-seven years. Death was the re- 
sult of an apoplectic stroke. 





Harry Frankel 


Harry Frankel, son of Max Frankel, 
composer and orchestral director, com- 
mitted suicide on Oct. 26, by jumping 
from the window of his father’s apart- 
ment on Riverside Drive, New York. Mr. 
Frankel, who was in his thirty-seventh 
year, was a salesman. He had been suf- 
fering from a nervous breakdown for 
some time. 





Rev. Torello Mosca 


The Rev. Dr. Torello Mosca, assistant 
at the Roman Catholic Church of the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary, New 
York, died on Oct. 26, after a brief ill- 
ness. He belonged to the Italian Aposto- 
late Band which he established in 1914, 
for the benefit of the Italians in the 
neighborhood. 





William Christern 


William Christern, a teacher of music 
and for many years prominent in musical 
circles of New York, died at his home 
in the Bronx, on Oct. 25. Mr. Chris- 
tern was born in Hamburg in 1856 and 
began the study of music at an early age. 
He came to this country at the age of 
thirty-three and was a musical conductor 
for a number of years. 
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Damrosch Opens His 
Season in Gotham 





The first concert of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra at Aeolian Hall 
last Sunday afternoon was without solo- 
ist or features of especial significance. 
Somehow Walter Damrosch’s hand seems 
lately to have lost something of its 


vaunted cunning in the making of pro- 
grams. In this one the impression of 
length was not mitigated by well man- 
aged contrast. After Beethoven’s Sev- 
enth Symphony, which opened the pro- 
ceedings. Mr. Damrosch dedicated the 
day to the French and Belgians, with a 


four movement suite, “Masques et 
Bergamasques” by Gabriel Fauré, 
Lekeu’s Adagio for strings and the 


“Morceau Symphonique” from César 
Franck’s. oratorio, “The Redemption.” 
These works are partly good, partly the 
reverse, but in any case insufficiently 
diverse in spirit and in substance to 
guard a successive hearing of them 
from the blight of monotony. Of the 
three only the Adagio of the gifted 
but early stricken Lekeu is consistently 
inspired, spontaneous and beautiful mu- 
sic. Its style stems from Franck but 
its poignancy and plangent sweetness, as 


well as the color and ingenious amplitude- 


of the string writing, sustain the inter- 
est even against its discursiveness. 

The Fauré pieces were conceived for 
a “lyric comedy” by René Fauchois. 
They require only the Mozartian orches- 
tra reinforced with a harp. The pro- 
gram notes credit the four numbers (an 
overture, minuet, gavotte and pastorale) 
with “the grace of Rameau, the trans- 
lucence of Haydn, the tenderness of 
Mozart handled with the delicate mas- 
tery, the discreet modernity that make 
Fauré one of the most attractive figures 
among living French composers.” To at 
least one listener this tall order of vir- 
tues seemed considerably less applicable 
than the terse designation “manufac- 
tured.” The Suite amounts to a more or 
less adroit exercise in the old style, but, 
in at least three numbers, is wholly 
trivial in content. There is a quicken- 
ing touch of imagination in the fanciful 
coloring and moonbeam translucence of 
the over-lengthy pastorale. 

Mr. Damrosch’s reading of the Bee- 
thoven symphony calls for little com- 
ment. It was vigorous at times to 
boisterousness, but it steered clear of the 
original conceits to which sometimes the 
conductor is prone. The orchestra ap- 
peared to be in wholesome shape, though 
in the symphony it wanted balance and 
refinement. By. e. ¥- 








Gabriel Engel Discloses 
Talents of High Order 








Gabriel Engel, one of the unheralded 
surprises of last season, gave a further 
taste of his quality at Aeolian Hall last 
Saturday evening. Young Engel is a 


violinist of more than average talent 
and inspires confidence, though — his 
performances lack the stamp of ma- 
tured authority. Not in any sense a 
prodigious artistic personality, he dis- 
closes attainments of respectable order. 
He essayed last week a varied assort- 
ment of compositions ranging through 
Beethoven C Minor Sonata for piano 
and violin (with Giuseppe Bamboschek 
at the piano), a lengthy Adagio Ap- 
passionato by Bruch, a three movement 
Concerto by Cornelius Rybner and some 


brevities by Schumann and Tchaikovsky. ° 


Mr. Engel played nothing better than the 
Bruch Adagio. In this he exhibited a 
tone of considerable warmth and sweet- 
ness, no little technical assurance, good 
intonation, elastic bowing and taste gen- 
erally. The Beethoven sonata was much 
less satisfying. It suffered from the 
player’s lack of style, penetration and 
completeness of musical understanding. 
Mr. Engel appeared to consider the 
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Three Celebrities Discussing Politics in a Binghamton, N. Y., Hotel Lobby. 





Three Stars of Opera, Baseball and 
Politics Reign in Binghamton, N. 











Photograph by a Binghamton “Morning Sun’ Reporter 


At Left, Babe Ruth, Sometimes Known as the 


Galli-Curci of the Baseball Diamond; in Center, Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, Holder of the World’s Record for Runs of 
Another Kind; Franklin D. Roosevelt, Who Wanted to be Vice-President on the Rooster Ticket. The Candidate Is Prob- 
ably Remarking, ina Casual Sort of Way, That He Hopes Madame Won’t Forget Him on Election Morning 


INGHAMTON, N. Y., Oct. 24—A 
Galli-Curci recital, following close- 
ly on the heels of two Creatore Opera 
Company performances last week gave 


Binghamton unusual pleasure and in- 
spiration. Capital singing, good acting 
and an orchestra which carried the music 
well through changing moods to splendid 
climaxes were manifestly enjoyed by the 
audiences attending “Rigoletto” Thurs- 
day afternoon and “Carmen” in the 
evening. The operas were sung under 
the direction of Creatore. “Rigoletto” 
was the more successful of the two. 


Many of the city’s Italian residents were 
in the audiences. In.“Rigoletto” Wads- 
worth Provandie sang the réle of Rigo- 
letto, Salvatore Sciarreti appeared as the 
Duke, Lina Palmieri was heard in the 
role of Gilda and Sybil Conklin as Mad- 
dalena, completed the quartet. Paul Mo- 
renzo sang the réle of Don Jose in “Car- 
men.” The title réle was sung by Hen- 
rietta Wakefield. Silvio Caravellie was 
the Toreador, and Marian Veryl ap- 
peared as Micaela. 

The advantage which a popular prima 
donna on concert tour has over a travel- 
ing opera company was demonstrated 


when an audience of about 2200 persons 
assembled in the State Armory to hear 
Mme. Galli-Curci. The singer’s indi- 
viduality and the easy manner of her 
singing were more freely commented 
upon than were the qualities of her voice 
or the perfection of her art. Her assist- 
ing artists were Manuel Berenguer, 
flautist, and Homer Samuels, pianist. 
The Creatore Opera Company came to 
Binghamton under the co-operative man- 
agement of the Stone Opera House and 
P. Joseph Congdon. Mr. Congdon 
brought Galli-Curci here also. 
J. Be M. 





sonata in the light of a solo with the 
ordinary piano accompaniment and neg- 
lected the amenities of such occasions 
to the extent of dispensing with the score 
and reserving for himself the privilege of 
acknowledging the applause of the house. 


The G Minor Concerto of Professor 
Rybner, which was heard for the first 
time here, proved to be a dull and unin- 
spired affair. The first movement is of 
considerable length but barren of inven- 
tion. It contains a long cadenza which 
Mr. Engel played spiritedly but with 
frequent divagations from the pitch in 
the abundant octave passages. " 

ay 








Three Opera Stars Open 
Madison Square Concerts 








Madison Square Garden was added to 
the list of the season’s concert audito- 
riums Sunday night, when the first of a 
series announced as “Music Festivals 


and Gala Concerts,” under the direction 
ot Julius Hopp, attracted a throng as 
demonstrative as it was huge. 








KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 526-536, NIAGARA STREET 





Soloists were Claudia Muzio, soprano, 
Florence Macbeth, coloratura soprano, 
and Jose Mardones, baritone, all from 
the magic land of opera. Nahan Franko 
conducted an orchestra which shared the 
applause with the singers. Miss Muzio 
sang the “Tosca” air, “Vissi d’Arte,” 
and added the “Pagliacci” Ballatella. So 
tumultuous was her reception after the 
encore number that she was compelled to 
repeat a part of it. Miss Macbeth was 
heard in coloratura airs from “Lakmé” 
and “The Pearl of Brazil,” and, as en- 
cores, sang “Annie Laurie” and “Com- 
ing Through the Rye,” all received with 
applause that attested the soprano’s 
popularity. The sonorous voice of Mr. 
Mardones pealed forth in “O Tu Paler- 
mo,” from “Vespri Siciliani” and “Piff 
Paff” from “The Huguenots.” He, too, 
sang several encores, including the “To- 
reador song” from “Carmen.” 


Orchestra numbers. included the 
“Tannhauser” overture, the “Peer Gynt 
Suite,” two movements from Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathetique,” the Strauss “Blue 


‘Danube,” Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody 


No..2, and Mr. Franko’s special arrange- 
ment for orchestra of “The Lost Chord.” 





French Society Would Oust “Jazz” 


Paris, Nov. 1.—Declaring that “‘jazz is 
entirely American in spirit and that it 
has a lamentable influence on the French 
public taste,” the French Society of Au- 
thors and Composers adopted a resolu- 


tion at their meeting last week strongly 
condemning the American dance rhythms 


which are being played in cafés and 


cabarets to the exclusion of French 
popular music. 





MELIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 

finest now made. They contain more valu- 

able improvements than all ot 

Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











BUSH & LAN 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Pianos and Player 


Pianos 
Artistic in tone and desig# 
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WEAVER PIANOS waver 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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